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Colliery 
Engineering 


“ “XN OLLIERY ENGINEERING” is the only journal 
published in this country devoting itself solely to 
Coal Mining Technique in all its aspects, from the actual 
winning of the coal to its final preparation for the 
Market. Its point of view is expressly that of the Mine - 
Manager and the Chief Engineer. If you are not a 
regular reader of this journal you are missing month by 
month information that can be of very real assistance 
in your everyday work. May we enter your subscription 
as from the next issue ? 
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Price One Shilling M. onthly. Annual Subscription Twelve 
Shillings, Post Free. Specimen Copy Free on request. 
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KENNICOTT PATENT 
“DEJECTOR ” 


GUARANTEED TO MAINTAIN A BOILER 
“el FREE FROM SCALE 
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Bud Ou COSTLy 
BOILER 
COMPOSITIONS 


TREAT YOUR 
BOILER WATER 
SCIENTIFICALLY 


ae ss 


The simplest and most economical apparatus for the prevention 
of scale formation in boilers. ‘Thousands installed. 


Full particulars from 


KENNICOTT WATER SOFTENER Co., Ltd. 
WOLVERHAMPTON — 


WOO 


2250 
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SHEFFIELD, 


ENGLAND. 











STEEL WIRE ROPES 
OF THE VERY BEST QUALITY. 
— FOR ALL PURPOSES. — 


WIRE ROPE FITTINGS. 


“PEDIGREE” SOCKETS 
For WINDING & HAULAGE ROPES. 








THIMBLES & FITTINGS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS. 


HORSE & MULE SHOES 


AS SUPPLIED TO BRITISH & COLONIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Supplied in either Iron or Steel. 





STEEL CHANNELS 
FOR RUBBER TYRES. 
THE BEST IN THE WORLD. 





London Office and Store :- 
HARBAR WORKS, LITTLE GREEN STREET, 
HIGHGATE ROAD, N.W.5. 
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These Books will be sent free on request 


to any serious enquirer seeking information and guidance in the use 
of explosives. They constitute important units of our policy of educat- 
ing users of Nobel’s Explosives in the best methods of application to 
blasting problems. . 


EXPLOSIVES SALES DEPARTMENT 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL INDUSTRIES LIMITED 
IMPERIAL CHEMICAL HOUSE * MILLBANK LONDON °: S.W.1 
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Complete Hauling Installations for 
Collieries, Mines, Quarries, etc. 


Specially Designed to meet Working Conditions. 


TT mi 
PATENTS. vy 








Main and Tail Haulage Gear, belt driven from Steam, Gas, or Oil 1 Engine 
through Heywood & Bridge’s Improved Patent Friction Clutch. 


We advise upon and Equip Complete Mechanical and Electrical 
Installations for Hauling, Pumping, Lighting, & all peel purposes 


EYWOOD & BRIDGE’S ° One a 
Improved Patent . 
Friction Clutches are abso- 
lutely dependable, even when 
applied to the heaviest loads, 
and may be thrown into, or 
out of gear in an instant 
without any shock or jar 
taking place. They have given 
complete satisfaction in Mines, 
Collieries, etc., for upward of 
40 years. 





Wnite for Illustrated Catalogue, 
post free on request. 


Horizontal Clutch-driven Hauling Gear. 


DAVID BRIDGE & CO.LTD. 


ENGINEERING WORKS. 


35, QUEEN VICTORIA ST E.c. 









CASTLETON FOUNDRY & 


GAS TLE TON 


LONDON OFFICE: 
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TRADE MARK 


(GEORGE ELLISON 


LIMITED 
PERRY BARR BIRMINGHAM 20 
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Flameproof ‘ Swing-door ” 


ELLISON GATE END 
CIRCUIT BREAKER 


The Ellison Gate End Circuit Breaker ‘“‘ Type 
B” has all the good points of the older breakers 
used in many coal mines, with the following 
advantages :— 


1. Self-isolation for maintenance. 


2. An explosion-proof enclosure without vent 
or flange gap. 


3. A two-way trailing cable plug connector. 


This breaker is certified by H.M. Mines Depart- 
ment as having passed their tests at Buxton. 
Its current-carrying capacity is 100 amps. and 
its breaking capacity 12,000 kVA at 440 volts 
three-phase 50 cycles. 


, 


The Circuit breaker and plug socket are mounted 
on the door of the enclosure and, when the 
breaker is “off”, the door can bé unlocked and 
swung open to bring the breaker out for inspection. 
The fixed isolator contacts at the back of the 
case cannot be touched accidentally. 


An adaptor is fitted over the isolator terminals, 
at the back, for connecting armoured cable by 
means of the ‘* Type B” Flameproof Ellison 
Cable End Link coupling. 
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STEPHEN HUMBLE’s S ; PATENT IMPROVED 


“KING'S” HOOK 


with Automatic Lowering Arrangement, Solid 
Forged Thickened Inner Plates, and Full 
Bearing on Shackle Pins. 


for High-speed Winding and Heavy Loads. 


Sole 


vare- SLEPHEN HUMBLE, 


Westminster Chambers, 9, Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 
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MINE TELEPHONES 
PULLS, BELLS ---:- 
---+> RELAYS, Ete. 





Send fer illustrated literature descrip- 
tive of the complete range of A.T.M. 
Mine Signalling equipment. 








Conform in full with the Coal 
Mines Regulations. 


AUTOMATIC ELECTRIC COMPANY, Ltd. 
STROWGER WORKS, LIVERPOOL. | 


Telephone: Old Swan 830. 








MELBOURNE HOUSE, ALDWYCH, STRAND, W.C.2 
—_—— Telephone: Temple Bar 4506. — 
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DURABLE 
COLLIERY NOTICES. 


MADE ON ENAMELLED METAL. 


THESE plates are specially designed 

in simple colours, with bold block 
type to cover the whole range of Colliery, 
Coke and By-Product Properties. They 
embrace the Government Rules and 
Regulations pertaining to the Colliery 
Industry, also all general notices for 
Safeguarding and Controlling the Essential 
Workings of Mines. 


Please write for Illustrated Price List to :— 


J. A. WHITEHEAD, 


DIDSBURY, 
Nr. MANCHESTER. 
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HOPKINSON 


MINE | 
SIGNAL 
INDICATOR 


Adaptable to either Wall or 
Pedestal Mounting. 


Any number of Dials up to 
Five on one Stand. 


Instant Accessibility. 
High Speed Operation. 
Fully meets Mines Dept. 


requirements. 





Electrical or Mechanical Types. 





BRONZE 
LINK VALVES 


This range of Valves is infinitely 
superior to the ordinary Mushroom 
Type of Stop Valve and will give 
the maximum of service at low cost. 


Fullbore Passage through Valve. 


No Wedging Action to cause 
Strains. 


Fluid-tight under all conditions. 


Quick opening by quarter turn 


of handle 





A219/2378 HOPKINSONS Ltd., HUDDERSFIELD 
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HUNTINGTON, 


& COMPANY 


> 


COLLIERY ENGINEERS 
WET WASHING 


THE “ELE WET WASHERS 


Entirely Automatic—no moving parts. 





Very low in cost of maintenance. 


Very flexible in operation—ash content of washed coal 
can be varied at will. 


Capable of washing coal of 4”—0 in size, thus eliminating 
picking costs for cobbles. 


Ruggedly built of best BRITISH material. 


The outcome of 25 years’ experience with jig and 
trough washers. 


SUBMIT YOUR COAL-WASHING 
PROBLEMS TO US 


Ask for particulars of our Vibrating Screens for sizing 
small coal and for de-dusting, our ‘‘H.H.’’ VER- 
TICAL DRYER for producing clean, dry coal 


and other colliery engineering units. 


47-51, KING WILLIAM 


ero Rat Cannon, London 
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a 


AND CONTRACTORS 
DRY CLEANING 


THE STATIC DRY COAL CLEANER 


is the most efficient dry cleaning plant on the market. 


Upward of 3,000,000 TONS OF COAL PER 
ANNUM is being cleaned on our Dry Cleaning 
Tables. 


The plant is entirely dust-proof and is very ruggedly 
built. 


Power consumption is particularly low. 


LET US SHOW YOU OVER ONE OF 
OUR LATEST PLANTS 


There is no need to screen before cleaning, if you install 


an ““H.H.” Dry Cleaning Plant. 





If needed, combined dry and wet-cleaning plants can 
be installed. 

WHATEVER YOUR CLEANING OR SCREEN- 
ING PROBLEM, ASK OUR ADVICE AND 
ASSISTANCE. 





We market the best pneumatic de-dusting plant yet 
devised. Send for particulars. 


STREET, LONDON, «<. 


: Telephone—Mansion House 6351 (two lines) 
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For Safety in the Colliery use only 


WELDLESS STEEL CHAIN 


THE STRONGEST CHAIN IN THE WORLD for 


Couplings, Cage Bridles, 
Lashing Chains, Tail Chains 
and General Purposes 





WELDLESS CHAINS L?: 


Gartsherrie, Coatbridge 
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TRACKLESS MINING 
EQUIPMENT 





M.& C. ARCWALLER 
ON CRAWLERS 






CRAWLER-MOUNTING for mining machines is 
another advance introduced by M.& C. 

ARCWALL COALCUTTERS can be independent of rails and run anywhere. 
They are so steady they hardly need stay-props 
whilst cutting. They move safely on gradients far 


steeper than can be climbed by machines on rails. 


JOY LOADERS too are extremely mobile. Their crawler mounting carries 


them under perfect control. 


M.& C. CONVEYORS, shaker or belt, carry the output from the Trackless 


Mining unit to the haulage, speedily and unfailingly. 


MAVOR & COULSON LTD. 


Broad St. Glasgow. 36 Victoria St. London S.W.1 
Branch: Castle Chambers, Castle St. Sheffield 3 


ASK M.& C. ABOUT TRACKLESS MINING 


M.& C. JOY LOADER 
TYPE FOR USE IN HEADINGS 
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“EVERYTHING FOR SAFETY EVERYWHERE.” 


“PROTO” Self-contained 
Oxygen Breathing Apparatus 


for Rescue and Recovery Work in Mines after explosions. 
Adopted by most of the principal Rescue Stations. 


SMOKE HELMETS 


of all patterns to conform to the latest requirements. 





*‘ Antipoys ” Short Distance Breathing Apparatus. 
“ Novita” and “ Novox” Resuscitating Apparatus. 


Gas Masks. Dust Masks. Gas Analysis Apparatus. 
(Dr. Haldane’s various patterns). 


SAFETY LAMPS (OIL and ELECTRIC), PHOTOMETERS, and all other 
SAFETY and PROTECTIVE APPLIANCES. 


SIEBE, GORMAN & Co., Lid. 


187, WESTMINSTER BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, S.E.1. 
Telegrams: ‘‘Siebe, Lamb, London.” Telephone No.: Hop 3401 (3 lines), 



























FLAME PROOF 
INSTRUMENTS anp RELAYS 


Have been entirely redesigned to 
comply with the requirements of 
the Mines Department 


Type test certificate for 


Ammeters and Voltmeters 
No. FLP30. 








Type test certificate for 
Relays No. FLP31. 


The illustration shows a 














Flame Proof Ammeter 


NALDERS 4 


——_- NALDER BROS. & THOMPSON LTD. 
elephone : Telegrams : 
Clissold 2365 “‘Occlude, Kinland, London.” 97, DALSTON LANE, LONDON, E.8. 
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GEORGE COHEN 


SONS & COMPANY LIMITED || 
hold the most important stocks 


in the United Kingdom of 


SECONDHAND (GUARANTEED 


COLLIERY PLANT 
of every description. 


INSTANT DELIVERY 
in any emergency of 
reliable up-to- date Plant 
Further, we are always 
Buyers Ef any good modern 
MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 
of which Collieries may 
desire to dispose. 
Kindly communicate with 
our most convenient Depot. 


South : 


Goo, Commercial Rd. Phones: 


ondon, Beas East 6060 
North: Stanningley Works  Stanningley 
ner eeds 71171 

Wales: Gasworks Road Neath 
eath, Glam 476 








HAULAGES, 
ELECTRIC 
i 

STEAM 
DRIVEN 


WINDING 
ENGINES 


TURBINE and 
RAM PUMPS 


SCREENS 


W ASHERIES 
BOILERS 
COAL 
CUTTERS 
ELECTRIC 
MOTORS 


PIPING 
LOCOS 


RAILS 

and 

ALL KINDS 
of 

COLLIERY 
EQUIPMENT 
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Colliery 
Haulages 


Compressed Air and any type 
Electrical Haulage (Endless Rope, 
Main and Tail, &c.) ‘‘Daco” 


patent haulages with gears inside 
the drum. 


ASK FOR HAULAGES CATALOGUE 


Steel 
Colliery Rails 


up to 30 lbs. per yard. 
Iron and Steel rolled sections. 


SHEEPBRIDCE 


Coal and Iron Co., Ltd., 
CHESTERFIELD 


Telephone: Telegrams: 
2271 (7 lines). as ced sae Chesterfield.”’ 
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FLAME & EXPLOSION PROOF 
MOTORS for MINES 





ROLLING TYPE 


Arranged for cradle mounting with fixing 
straps to facilitate rolling to coal face. 


33 Solid welded steel construction 33 


Machined externally to standard dimensions 
ss for alignment interchangeability :: 


Steel end plates $3 Heavy Shafts 


Cartridge bearing houses. With or without 
:: :: direct-on flameproof starter :: :: 


Tested and certified by the Mines Department 
(Certificate F L.P. 101, 17th Jan., 1933.) 


LAURENCE, SCOTT & ELECTROMOTORS 
NORWICH | 
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AVIS & "TIMMINS 
Dase* Dae’ 


MANUFACTURERS OF HIGH GRADE SCREWS, NUTS, TERMINALS AND 
REPETITION WORK IN ALL METALS. 


MACHINED PARTS SUITABLE FOR COLLIERY ELECTRIFICATION 
CABLE CONNECTORS & LUGS STOCKED FROM 10 to 600 AMPS 





CATALOGUES & PRICES ON APPLICATION 
































































































































































































































HEAD OFFICE: ; 
YORK ROAD, BROOK ROAD, 
KINGS CROSS, = a WOOD GREEN, 
LONDON, N.1. LONDON, N.22. 


TELEGRAMS: . el . TELEGRAMS: 
CONDUCTIVITY, LONDON. ze ih = N sox SCREWDATIM, WOOD, LON. 


TELEPHONE: eee) / TELEPHONE: 
TERMINUS 5131 MOUNTVIEW 2466. 
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Illustration on right shows 
installation of Frodingham 
Steel Mine Arches at the 
Orgreave Collieries. 

Below are three types of 
Standard “ Frodingham”’ 
Steel Props and Section of 
qin, by gin. size. 

TYPE 1. One end bent. 
over and rounded. 
TYPE 2. Both ends 
bentover and rounded. 
TYPE 3. One end 
bent over and_ the 
other tapered. 

All types are made in any 
lengths required with yary- 
ing section sizes. 





FRODINGHAM 
STEEL PIT PROPS 
AND ARCHES 


The use of Steel Pit Props means greater safety 
THE UNITED and lower operating costs. Safety—on account 


r 
of the Steel Props’ extra strength; economy — 
\ because of their much longer life. These same 
advantages also apply to Steel Mine Arches. 


“Frodingham’’ Steel Props and Arches are 
COMPANIES LTD ; ; ; 
made in patterns to suit every requirement. 


THE They are fully described and illustrated in 
FRODI NGH AM our Booklet Ref. No. F130. Write for your 


to-day. 
IRON &STEEL .. 
COMPANY LTD. 


Associated with 
The United Steel Companies Limited 


SCUNTHORPE 
LINCOLNSHIRE 
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For illuminating power 
and long life 


instal the 





KING of ALL LAMPS 


Of the latest scientific design and built by 
British craftsmen for long continuous and 
satisfactory service the Concordia Electric 
Safety Lamp ‘stands pre-eminent. It ensures 
MAXIMUM = LIGHT, dependability and 
consistent service —— comfort and working 
efhiciency — greater output — cleaner coal— 
less accidents. 


Instal the Concordia, the 
lamp with the “10 year life” 
Battery. 


Write to-day for copy of illustrated Brochure 


Tubula! 4(Plate THE CONCORDIA 


Concentric 


igor ELECTRIC SAFETY LAMP CO., LTD., 
apie THOR WORKS, TREDEGAR STREET, CARDIFF. 
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TWELFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF THE SECRETARY FOR 
MINES FOR THE YEAR ENDED 31st DECEMBER, 1932 


PART I 
THE COAL MINING INDUSTRY IN 1932 


1. GENERAL REVIEW 


Output in the British coal industry in 1932 was about 5 per 
cent. lower than in 1931 and was the lowest recorded for over 
30 years, excluding the years 1921 and 1926, when the industry 
generally was affected by stoppages of considerable duration. 
Work at the pits was more irregular than for a generation past, 
and there was a further heavy reduction in the number of workers 
employed. Conditions in most coal producing countries abroad 
were even more unfavourable. 


Prices of British coal, though somewhat lower than in 1931, 
were well maintained having regard to the downward movement 
in coal prices abroad and in commodity prices generally. The 
level of wages showed no appreciable change. Revenue was 
slightly in excess of expenditure as during the previous three 
years. 

World Coal Output.—The devastating effects of the universal 
depression in trade and industry during the past four years are 
reflected in the reduction in the output of coal throughout the 
world during that period, which amounted to over one-fourth. 
In Europe, excluding the Soviet Union (Russia), output fell 
from 595 million tons in 1929 to approximately 451 million tons 
in 1932, or by about one-fourth. In the United States of America, 
output of coal, including anthracite, fell from 544 million tons in 
1929 to 317 million tons in 1932, or by two-fifths. 


Since the end of 1929 there has been a serious accumulation 
of stocks of coal and coke at the mine. In the chief coal- 
producing countries of Europe, these were increased 24 times 
during 1930 and by the end of 1932 were three times as great as 
at the end of 1929. 


Output of Coal in Chief Producing Countries in Continental 
Europe-—The output of coal in individual countries was as 
follows: Germany, 103-09 million tons, or 13-68 million tons 
less than in 1931; France, 45-54 million tons, or 3-70 million 
tons less; Poland, 28-38 million tons, or 9:28 million tons less ; 
and Belgium, 21-08 million tons, or 5:54 million tons less. 
Production in the last-named country in 1932 was adversely 
affected by a dispute in the mining industry. Altogether, the 
output of coal in these countries fell by 32 million tons, or 14 per 
cent. as compared with 1931. In the Soviet Union (Russia), 
the output of coal rose approximately from 52 million tons in 
1931 to over 56 million tons in 1932, including coal which was 
raised outside Europe. 
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Coal Exports from Foreign Countries —The aggregate quantity 
of coal exported in 1932 from the chief producing countries of 
Europe, including Great Britain but excluding the Soviet Union, 
was 77:43 million tons as compared with 92-03 million tons in 
1931, and 113-07 million tons in 1929. Bunker shipments, so 
far as these are separately recorded, were 16-35 million tons in 
1932, 18-65 million tons in 1931, and 20-75 million tons in 1929. 


Exports of coal from Germany amounted to 17:91 million 
tons, or 4-64 million tons (21 per cent.) less than in 1931, and those 
from Poland to 9-74 million tons, or 3-37 million tons (26 per 
cent.) less. The reduction in German exports occurred chiefly 
in the Dutch, Italian and French markets. In the case of Poland 
the reduction was due chiefly to decreases in exports to the 
Scandinavian and Baltic Sea markets, though exports to France 
and Belgium were also substantially lower. 


British Coal Output.—The output of coal in Great Britain in 
1932 was 208? million tons, or 4-9 per cent. less than in 1931, 
and 19-1 per cent. less than in 1929. This was the lowest tonnage 
recorded during the past 34 years, except for 1921 and 1926 
when output was affected by national stoppages of work. 


As compared with 1931, the reduction in 1932 amounted to 
8 per cent. in Durham (2,447,000 tons) ; and from 6 to 64 per cent. 
in Yorkshire (2,514,000 tons), South Wales and Monmouthshire 
(2,211,000 tons), Derbyshire, Nottingham and Leicester (2,002,000 
tons) and Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales (1,083,000 tons). 
Output in Northumberland was 24 per cent. lower (330,000 
tons) and in Scotland 1 per cent. (268,000 tons). In Staffordshire, 
Salop, Worcester and Warwick and in the other small English 
districts there was a small increase in production amounting to 
less than 1 per cent. (128,000 tons). 


British Coal Exports ——Cargo shipments of British coal abroad 
during 1932 amounted to 38-90 million tons, or 9 per cent. less 
than in 1931, while coal used as bunkers by vessels engaged in the 
foreign trade amounted to 14-21 million tons, or 3 per cent. less. 
Exports of coke amounting to 2-23 million tons were 64 per cent. 
lower, but those of manufactured fuel (0-76 million tons) remained 
steady. Altogether, shipments of British coal abroad during 
1932, including foreign bunkers and the coal equivalent of coke 
and manufactured fuel exported, fell by 4-50 million tons (1.e. 4-10 
million tons cargo shipments of coal, coke and manufactured fuel 
and 0-40 million tons foreign bunkers) to 57-15 million tons, 
a decrease of 74 per cent. as compared with 1931. 

The percentage decrease in British coal exports during 1932, 
which was not nearly so marked as in the case of other coal export- 
ing countries, was largely accounted for by further restrictions 
imposed during the year on the importation of fuel into France, 
Belgium and Germany. 

In Italy a landing tax of 24 lire per metric ton was imposed in 
January, 1932, on all coal imported by sea. Imports of coal into 
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Spain continued to be restricted by the obligation imposed on 
the principal national industries to use minimum percentages 
of native coal. In July, 1932, the Irish Free State Government 
imposed a duty of 5s. per ton on imports of British coal. Imports 
of British coal into the United States of America have been assessed 
for duty at the rate of $2 per short ton under the United States 
Revenue Act, 1932, which was approved on 6th June. As doubt 
is felt as to the legality of this action steps have been taken to bring 
test cases before the American Courts. In certain other countries, 
exchange restrictions have seriously hindered the free flow of trade. 


As a result of the restrictions above described British fuel 
exports (in terms of coal) to the five markets France, Belgium, 
Germany, Spain and the Irish Free State, fell from 20-66 million 
tons in 1931 to 16-17 million tons in 1932, a decrease amounting 
to more than the 4-10 million tons by which British cargo ship- 
ments declined during 1932 as compared with 1931. 

Exports of coal to all European and Mediterranean countries 
amounted to 32:73 million tons, or 4-58 million tons less than 
in 1931; to Northern and Central America 2-38 million tons, 
or 1-02 million tons more than in 1931, of which Canada accounted 
for 0:70 million tons. Exports to the remaining destinations 
including South America, amounting to 3-79 million tons were 
0-29 million tons lower than in 1931. 


Although exports to Italy were considerably lower than in , 
1931, they represented, owing to the decline in consumption, an 
increased share of the total imports of coal into that country. 
Exports to the Scandinavian countries and the Baltic Succession 
States, particularly to Denmark, increased to an important 
extent in 1932, the increase as compared with 1931 being 43 per 
cent. 

The decline in foreign coal cargo and bunker shipments was 
relatively heaviest at ports on the North West Coast, amounting 
to°19 per cent. as compared with 1931. This was chiefly due to 
the imposition of the import duty by the Irish Free State. Ship- 
ments in 1932 were lower at the Humber ports (13 per cent.), at 
ports on the North East Coast (11 per cent.), and at the Bristol 
Channel ports (7 per cent.). At Scottish ports they were 10 per 
cent. higher, in spite of some loss of Irish trade at ports on the 
West Coast. 


The average declared value of British coal exported was 16s. 
3d. per ton f.o.b., or the same as in 1931. Changes in the propor- 
tions of various qualities of coal and anthracite exported, how- 
ever, tend to obscure a downward movement in coal export prices 
generally amounting on the average to 2 per cent., chiefly affect- 
ing coal other than anthracite (see page 153). 

The downward trend of export prices in coal producing coun- 
tries abroad was more pronounced than at home. The average 
value of Polish coal exported declined by 16 per cent., as compared 
with 1931, and that of German coal by 27 per cent. 
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Reparations.—In 1932 deliveries of fuel on reparation account 
by Germany to France, Italy and Greece came to an end, but 
this was of no avail to British coal exports to France, where im- 
port restrictions were in force, or to Greece, where Russian and 
Turkish coal was strongly competitive. In Italy, however, 
imports of British coal and briquettes accounted in 1932 for 63-3 
per cent. of the total imports, compared with 55 per cent. in 1931, 


while the German share was 18-2 per cent. in n 1932 compared with 
28-7 per cent. in 1931. : 


As a result of the suspension of the Hague Agreements by the 
Hoover Moratorium and Lausanne Final Act, contracts entered 
into under the Hague Protocol of August, 1929, for supplies of 
British coal to the Italian State Railways were cancelled by the 
Italian Government after 1,800,000 tons had been delivered out of 
the 3,000,000 tons provided for in the Protocol. | 


Tariff Negotiations —As a result of the Agreements concluded 
at the Ottawa Conference in July, the preference on British an- 
thracite imported into Canada was increased from 40 cents to 
50 cents. The position of bituminous coal, from a duty point of 
view, remained unchanged. 


As a preliminary to the opening of commercial negotiations 
with Denmark a British coal trade delegation visited Copenhagen 
at the end of November in order to discuss with coal importers 
and consumers any difficulties that might have arisen with regard 
to supplies of British coal. Subsequently, discussions were begun 
with representatives of the Danish Government and also with 
the Governments of Norway, Sweden and Iceland, with a view to 
the conclusion of commercial agreements. The necessity for in- 
creasing exports of British coal and coke has been kept in the 
forefront of these negotiations, which were not completed by the 
end of the year. 


Discussions also took place in December, with Germany, with 
regard to the quota restrictions placed upon imports of British 
coal into Germany. These discussions were continued in the 
New Year. 


International Agreement.—The question of an international 
coal agreement which was before the Economic Committee of the 
League of Nations in January, 1932 (see Report for 1931, page 6), 
was further discussed in June by the Committee which reported 
that ‘‘ depression continues to weigh upon the coal industry ; but 
“it has not been possible to take any steps in the direction of 
“international agreement. Bitter commercial competition con- 
“tinues and protective or prohibitive; measures have been 
“intensified in many countries. 


‘The Economic Committee considered whether, in these circum- 
“ stances, the Sub-Committee of Experts should be convened. One 
“of the chief producing countries thought that this would be of no 
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“avail at present, and the Committee accordingly decided to post- 
“pone consideration of the expediency of another meeting until 
“its next session.”” Up to the end of the year no _ further 
meeting had been held. 


Coal used at Home for Industrial, Transport and all other 
Purposes.—The coal available for consumption at home for all 
purposes during |1932 was 1494 million tons, or about 6 million 
tons less than in 1931 when, however, the higher figures covered 
a substantial addition to stocks of coal at the pit-head. This 
was the lowest figure recorded during the past 32 years with 
the exception of the years 1921 and 1926. Apart from these 
abnormal years, the fer capita consumption of coal rarely fell below 
75 cwts. per annum in the post-war period. In 1931 it fell to 
69 cwts. and in 1932 to 67 cwts. or about 20 cwts. less than in 1913. 


The decline in the demand for coal for consumption at home 
in recent years is due to a number of causes. It is partly explained 
by the severe depression in world trade which has led to a curtail- 
ment of production in most branches of industry. It is also due 
to the more economical use of coal, the greater use of oil, and 
improvements in practice at gas works and electricity supply 
stations, which have resulted in a larger yield of gas and the 
generation of a greater number of units of electricity per ton of 
coal used. Further reference is made to this subject in the 
following section. 

Coastwise Shipments.—The amount of coal shipped coastwise 
as cargo in 1932 was nearly 19 million tons, or 4 million tons 
more than in 1931. The contraction of the coal export trade has 
compelled exporting districts to look to the home market for an 
increased outlet for their coal. Their efforts in this direction have 
been facilitated by the extremely low level of sea freights as com- 
pared with the rates obtaining for rail transport. The most 
striking increase in 1932 was from the Scottish Ports. Including 
bunkers shipped for the use of vessels engaged in the coasting trade, 
shipments from these ports amounted to 4# million tons, or 599,000 
tons (144 per cent.) greater than in the previous year. Between the 
years 1924 and 1932 the proportion of coastwise cargo and bunker 
shipments from all ports increased from 9 to 134 per cent. of all 
the coal available for consumption in Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. 

Coal Prices.—In spite of the serious effects of the severe de- 
pression in industry and commerce upon commodity prices in 
general, the price of British coal at home has been fairly well 
maintained since 1930, that is, during the period of operation 
of the Schemes under Part I of the Coal Mines Act, 1930. In 
1930 the average net selling value of all saleable coal raised, in- 
cluding mine consumption and miners’ coal, was 13s. 7d. per ton 
at the pit ; it fell to 13s. 54d. in 1931 and to 13s. 3d. per ton in 
1932. As compared with 1913, there was an increase of 31 per 
cent. in 1932; whereas, commodity prices generally were only 
14 per cent. higher. | 
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The downward trend in coal prices is most apparent in Scotland, 
Northumberland and Durham. In these districts average prices 
have fallen since 1930 by 8d. per ton of coal commercially dis- 
posable in Durham, Is. 1d. per ton in Northumberland, and 1s. 4d. 
per ton in Scotland. The apparent stability in the average price 
level in South Wales and Monmouthshire, the other chief export- 
ing district, is partly attributable to the increasing sales of high- 
priced qualities of coal. 


In the remaining districts, there was no change in Yorkshire 
as compared with 1931, a fractional decline in North Derbyshire 
and Nottinghamshire, and reductions of 14d. per ton in South 
Derbyshire, Leicestershire, Cannock Chase and Warwick, of 44d. 
per ton in the group of districts comprising Cumberland, North 
Wales, South Staffordshire, Shropshire, Bristol, Forest of Dean, 
Somerset and Kent, and of 43d. per ton in Lancashire, Cheshire 
and North Staffordshire. 


Amalgamations.—Four further schemes of amalgamation 
were completed during the year involving 27 pits normally employ- 
ing 12,390 workers. Since provision was made for facilitating 
the amalgamation of colliery undertakings by the Mining Industry 
Act, 1926, and by the Coal Mines Act, 1930, schemes affecting 
altogether 338 pits or levels normally employing 228,010 workers 
have been effected. The majority of these schemes were con- 
firmed by the Railway and Canal Commission under the earlier 
Act, but of the seven schemes confirmed during the past two years, 
four were certified by the Coal Mines Reorganisation Commission 
and by the Board of Trade under Section 13 (7) of the Coal Mines 
Act, 1930, and were not referred to the Railway and Canal 
Commission. 


Coal Utilisation Council.—Joint action taken by the Mining 
Association of Great Britain, the National Council of Coal Traders, 
the Coal Merchants’ Federation of Great Britain and the British 
Coal Exporters’ Federation led to the constitution in October of 
the Coal Utilisation Council, the primary object of which is to 
further the use of British coal, more particularly in this country. 
The Council is undertaking a comprehensive investigation of 
market conditions, including a survey of the methods of 
distribution (e.g., the handling of coal at the pit-head, land-and 
water-transport systems, handling and storage of coal at depdts, 
and methods of delivery), an examination of marketing systems, 
and an inquiry into needs, views and problems of consumers. 
Reference is made below in the Section on Fuel Treatment to the 
other activities of the Council. 


Employment.—In recent years, working-time in the coal 
mining industry has been seriously curtailed while the number 
of workers for whom employment has been found has been heavily 
reduced. The maximum number of days upon which it is 
practicable to wind coal under present-day conditions is 5? 
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per week. In 1929, a year of exceptional activity in the coal- 
mining industry, the actual number of days on which coal was 
wound was on the average less than 5 and in 1932 it was little 
more than 44. 


The average number of wage-earners in employment was 
804,000 in 1932, or 48,000 fewer than in 1931, and 136,000 fewer 
than in 1929. 


On the average about 12 weeks were lost at the mines through 
want of trade in 1932. In Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midland 
Counties, however, the loss amounted to practically 16 weeks and 
in the remaining districts to little more then 6 weeks. While 
average earnings per shift in the latter districts are relatively low 
annual earnings in these districts compare favourably with those 
in Yorkshire, Lancashire and the Midland Counties. Indeed, 
in South Wales and Monmouthshire and in Scotland they were 
appreciably higher than in the Midland districts in 1932. 


Use of Machinery Below-ground.—Competitive conditions at 
home and abroad have necessitated the maximum provision of 
mechanical equipment at the mines, especially, though not exclu- 
sively, at or near the coal-face. 


The quantity of coal cut by machinery in 1932 was 80-29 
million tons, or 38 per cent. of the entire output, the proportion 
in Central Scotland, Northumberland, Fife, Clackmannan and 
Kinross, South Derbyshire, North Staffordshire, West Scotland, 
North Wales, Warwickshire and the Lothians varying from 75 
to 50 per cent. in the order of the districts named, and in North 
Derbyshire and Leicestershire closely approximating to one-half. 
In a period of 10 years the proportion of coal cut by machines 
has more than doubled. 


The growth in the number of pneumatic (mechanical) picks 
used, whether for coal-getting or for ripping, etc., has been 
relatively slow. Altogether, 4,908 picks were in use in 1932 of 
of which 2,665 were used for getting coal and 2,243 for ripping, etc. 
In addition, 6,069 pneumatic or electric drills were in use for 
boring shot-holes. The earliest year for which such information 
is available is 1927 when there were 5,679 machines of all descrip- 
tions in use. 


The provision of mechanical conveyors has been more rapid. 
In 1928 less than one-eighth of the entire output of the mines was 
mechanically transported at or near the coal-face while in 1932 
the quantity so dealt with was 52-67 million tons, or 25 per cent. 


Partly as a consequence of the increasing adoption of mechan- 
ical appliances below-ground at the mines, the average output of 
coal per unit of labour employed below-ground is now approxi- 
mately one-sixth higher than before the war, making allowance 
for the difference in the length of the shift. In some of the more 
_ important coal producing countries of Europe the improvement 
has been even greater. In France and in Belgium the output 
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per unit of labour employed below-ground, allowing for the reduc- 
tion in hours of labour since 1913, was more than one-third higher, 
in Polish Upper Silesia over 50 per cent. higher, and in the Ruhr 
coalfield of Germany nearly double the pre-war figure. 


2.—FUEL TREATMENT AND UTILISATION 


The fuel problem during the past twenty or thirty years has 
grown in magnitude and complexity, and methods of power 
and heat production have been revolutionised. Coal is still 
by far the major source of supply of heat and power in the world. 
There has, however, during the past 30 years been a striking 
growth in the world production and use of petroleum (including 
natural gas), and a notable development in some countries of 
water power. In a number of countries, including this country, 
the use of gas and electricity has made considerable strides. 


At the beginning of the twentieth century the internal 
combustion engine was stiJl in a very early stage of development, 
its application to marine propulsion had scarcely begun, and its 
practical application to aviation had made little progress. The 
rapid development of the oil and petrol engine with its greater 
thermal efficiency has led to steps being taken to secure in the 
steam engine greater efficiency. Substantial economies in the 
use of coal have been effected by improvements in boiler and fire 
grate design and practice, necessitating improved preparation 
of the fuel used, and by the utilisation of superheated steam and 
of waste heat. The steam turbine has also largely been sub- 
stituted for the reciprocating steam engine and has been 
accompanied by the substitution of the electrical-drive for the 
steam-drive on a large scale. For marine propulsion the great 
development in the use of oil has led to a serious reduction in 
the use of coal. 


Great improvements have been effected in the methods 
adopted at electricity-supply undertakings, at gas works and in 
coke oven practice. Whereas formerly the recovery of by- 
products was considered of little account in the manufacture of 
coke, modern types of coke oven now enable a complete recovery 
of by-products to be effected, and make available large quantities 
of gas surplus to the requirements of the coke ovens and ancillary 
plant. A keen competition has developed between gas and 
electricity for certain purposes, e.g., lighting, while inroads made 
by oil in the sphere of coal have stimulated efforts for the recovery 
of oil from coal, the use of pulverized coal and of other fuels 
produced from coal. Increasing attention is being given at a 
considerable number of industrial plants to the question of 
“ heat-balance’’ with the object of securing the more complete 
utilisation of the fuel. 


Nor have the methods of using coal for domestic purposes 
escaped challenge. The more general use of gas for domestic 
heating and cooking has given rise to improvements in domestic 
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grates and cooking ranges using coal, and as an alternative to gas 
or coal fires efforts have been made to substitute fires burning 
high or low temperature coke. 


In order to give a general picture of the fuel position an effort 
has been made to estimate for the years 1907 and 1929 the total 
amount of each kind of fuel available for consumption in this 
country for all purposes. The therm (100,000 British thermal 
units) has been adopted as the basis of comparison. - The figures, 
which are only approximate, merely serve to measure the quantity 
of heat available, and take no account of the varying efficiencies 
of the fuel when applied to different purposes. Nor is 
information available of the extent to which the thermal value 
available is actually used. 


Therms Percentage of 
available.* Total. 
Kind of Fuel. 





1907. 1929. 1907. 1929. 





Million therms. |Per cent./Per cent. 
Coal (including anthracite) used | 40,486 | 37,318 83-0 1322 
as such. 





Coke and breeze .. By as 6,488 6,906 13-3 13-9 
Briquettes :.. A * i 55 47 0-1 0-1 
GOS ice si :: cf ne 1,241 2,453 2:5 5:0 
Electricity (including electricity 91 593 022 1-2 

generated from water power). 
Petroleum products ae heh 436 2,268 0-9 4°6 
Total ae “if .. | 48,797 | 49,585 100-0 | 100-0 


During this period the quantity of coal used on the basis 
indicated has declined by 8 per cent., while that of gas has 
doubled, and the use of electricity and petroleum products has 
grown about 5 or 6 times. 


One direction in which a substantial change has been effected 
in coal consumption is illustrated by the use of coal for power 
purposes, i.e., driving engines, the largest single item of the 
industrial fuel bill. According to the preliminary results of the 
Fourth Census of Production, not less than 36} million tons of 
coal were so used in the year 1930. Estimates for earlier years 


* The calorific values used in the calculations are as follows :— 


Coal, Coke and briquettes .. 13,000 B.Th.U’s per Ib, 
Petroleum products .. ES, MOO! FL2 Ay 
Electricity de aN a SAIZ 6 snes) Per wait. 
Gas— ; 
Coal gas AS eS, he NUS eet Der CU. te, 
Water gas... & ty DOU oe vd 
Coke oven gas a vA ATOM jos AOU es 
Low temperature gas Bis 5 NER al Be 4 


ytner Pas *. at hi TO Aa 7 


$ 
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are subject to a greater or lesser degree of speculation, but the 
Royal Commission on Coal Supplies (1905) were furnished with 


} an estimate of 52 million tons. Even assuming that this figure 


was too high, it is evident that considerable economy must have 


' been effected for the engine capacity installed at industrial 


yntremmanrsvevehyanttarans 


May 


undertakings has doubled, approximately, during the past 
25 years. 

In the earlier years of the Century the reciprocating steam 
engine was dominant, but the steam turbine has to a large extent 
displaced the reciprocating steam engine, and it now furnishes 
about two-thirds of the capacity of all steam engines installed 
at industrial undertakings. 3 

The First Report of the National Fuel and Power Com- 
mittee includes certain tables, which also serve to illustrate the 
improvements that have taken place in certain uses to which coal 
is put, with a warning that statistical information of this kind 
must be used very carefully as “ there are usually complicating 
factors which make it impossible to draw precise conclusions, 
and variations as to the quality of the coal used should also be 
taken into account”’. Bringing this information up to date it 
is found that at gas ‘works the make of gas increased between 
1913 and 1931 by nearly 40 per c cent, whiléthe quantity of coal 
carbonised increased by only 7 per cent.; at those electricity 


» supply undertakings which supply information to the Electricity 


Commissioners the number of units generated increased between 
1921, the earliest year for which information on the lines now 
collected is available, and 1932 by nearly 165 per cent., while 
the quantity of coal and coke consumed increased by only 37 per 
‘cent. In the production of pig iron the amount of coal (including 
‘the coal equivalent of coke consumption) per ton of pig iron fell 
from 2-06 tons in 1913 to 1-82 tons in 1932. In 1907 over 60 per 


» cent. of the coal carbonised at coke ovens was treated in beehive 
~ ovens, in which some portion of the coké made as well as the gas, 
_ tar and a series of other products of great intrinsic value was 


lost. In 1932, 97 per cent. of the coal was carbonised in by- 
product ovens, thus making available large quantities of gas, 
benzol, tar and other valuable products. In recent years increas- 
ing quantities of coke oven gas have been taken by authorised 


_ gas undertakings for distribution through their systems. 


In 1929, a Committee, known as the Area Gas Supply Com- 
mittee, was appointed by the Board of Trade to consider the 
possibility of establishing a grid system in the Midlands with the 
object of providing a market for surplus coke oven gas. After 
sifting all the information collected and particulars given by 
witnesses before the Committee, the Report recommended the 
setting up of a ring main of about 73 miles in length to collect 
surplus gas from 19 coke oven installations in the Sheffield area. 
The scheme was based on the assumption that 40 million cubic 
feet of gas per day would be available during the first four years 
of the operation of this scheme, thereafter increasing to 80 million 
cubic feet. 
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A Bill promoted by the Sheffield Gas Company to give effect |, 
to the Scheme received the Royal Assent on 3lst July, 1931, | 
and good progress has been made with the work of construction, | 
part of the grid being already in operation. The gas will be | 
available at such prices as will enable it to be used for industrial | 
purposes. 

In 1932 information was for the first time made available of 
the quantity of gas generated at all coke ovens in this country. 
The quantity was 124,299 million cubic feet, of which 31,474 
million cubic feet were sold. (See Table 34 of Appendix A.) 


With developments of the kind and magnitude referred to 
taking place, it will be evident that the question of fuel treatment 
and utilisation is assuming more and more importance. The 
matter is obviously one of considerable concern to the coal 
industry, and during 1932 a step was taken by the industry which 
is likely to prove of great importance. This was the appointment 
of a Coal Utilisation Council, reference to which has been made 
on page 8. Besides concerning itself with the matters there 
referred to, the Council intends to consider the possibilities of 
finding new uses for coal. In a Pamphlet on its “‘ Aims and 
Policy ”’ the Council remarks :— 

“ But in addition to ascertaining the best methods of utilising coal 
in its raw state and for already recognised purposes, it is desirable to 
discover new purposes for its use and new methods of treating it for 
its conversion into either oil, smokeless fuel, gas for the propulsion 
of road vehicles, or for other purposes.”’ 

The Institution of Mining Engineers also appointed, in 1932, a 
Utilisation of Coal Committee with the object of keeping in’ 
touch with modern developments and of furnishing information 
in regard to these matters to those in the industry who are 
concerned. A number of memoranda have been circulated by 
the Committee, dealing with the use of coal-oil mixtures, gas for 
motor transport, pulverised coal, tar oils as possible diesel fuels, 
the sale of blast furnace coke to specification and the use of coal 
tar for road purposes. 


An organisation known as the Back to Coal Movement, which 
was started in South Wales during 1931, was also active during 
the year. Originally the main object of the movement was to 
endeavour to secure the wider use of coal by the Navy which, 
before. it adopted oil as its main fuel, used large quantities of 
South Wales coal. The movement has now broadened the basis 
of its activities, and is interesting itself in such new developments 
in the treatment and use of coal as may appear to offer the 
possibility of increasing the demand for coal. 


The Government have also given considerable assistance both 
in connection with research and as new developments pass to the 
commercial stage. A large sum of money has been spent annually 
for a number of years on fuel research through the Department 
of Scientific and Industrial Research (Fuel Research Department), 
the present expenditure being at the rate of over £80,000 per 
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annum, and the Mines Department, which has a Fuel Treatment 
Branch, is concerned with new developments as they reach the 
stage of commercial application, and with general questions of 
policy. 

The adequacy of existing arrangements was reviewed during 
the year as a result of a request made by the Back to Coal 
Movement, and certain Members of Parliament who had 
associated themselves with the Movement, that the Government 
coal and its products. “This matter was discussed at considerable 
length i in the débaté on the Mines Department Vote which took 
place in the House of Commons on the sth July, and subsequently 
in further discussions with the Back to Coal Movement and the 
Members of Parliament referred to. The Secretary for Mines 
also called a Conference on the 26th July of the principal fuel 
interests, including some of the large consuming industries. The 
position was fully considered, and the whole of the organisations — 


_. which were concerned in improving the methods of using coal 


and coal products and of stimulating their wider use were brought 
under review. The Conference was against the appointment of 
a Commission, but it considered that every practicable step 
ought to be taken to impress upon the country the urgent 
necessity of securing the widest use of coal and of coal derivatives. 
Certain suggestions were also put forward for consideration with 
the object of making available to industry the results of 
scientific research carried out by Government and other organis- 
ations throughout the country. These suggestions were discussed 
by the Secretary for Mines with a deputation from the Back to 
Coal Movement and the Members of Parliament, and the Secretary 
for Mines offered to consider either an extension of the terms of 
reference of the Fuel Research Board, and possibly an addition to 
the commercial representation on it, or the’ separation of the 
development stage and certain aspects of publicity from the Board, 
and handing them over to a separate committee. 

It was agreed that a small sub-committee of the deputation 
should be appointed to collaborate with the Departments 
concerned in considering these points in detail. The deputation 
did not, however, pursue the matter further, and it may perhaps 
be concluded that, if proper use is made of the existing Govern- 
ment and other organisations to which reference has been made, 
the position is fairly met. 

In the following paragraphs some particulars are given regard- 
ing the washing and cleaning of coal, the production of oil products 
from coal, the use of pulverised coal, the development of low 
temperature carbonisation and certain other new developments 
in the use of coal derivatives. 


(i) Coal Washing and Cleaning. —In the year 1927, the first 
year for which complete statistics are available, the percentage 
of the total output of coal which was passed through washing or 
cleaning plants was 20.5. In the year 1932, the percentage rose 
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to 34-3. This represents a very large proportion of the coals, 
generally speaking the fines and smalls, which are suitable for 
treatment in washing or cleaning plants. Whilst total output in 
1932 was more than 10 million tons below that in 1931, the amount 
of coal cleaned rose from 662 million tons in 1931 to just over 
714 million tons in 1932. 


Of the total amount of coal cleaned, some 612 million tons 
(or 86-1 per cent.) was dealt with at washeries, and nearly 10 
million tons (or 13-7 per cent.) at dry cleaning plants. Although 
the number of plants of both types in use increased, relatively 
greater headway was made by the dry cleaning processes, the 
proportion of all coal so cleaned being 13-7 per cent. in 1932 as 
compared with 10-8 per cent. in 1931. The amount of coal 
treated by dry cleaning processes has almost doubled since 1929. 


The particulars for the past six years are as follows: 














Poet, | T928. 19207 4) 1930") (19ST. (1932, 
Number of Plants 
Number of washing or 
cleaning plants in 
use :— 
Washeries .. es 505 527 562 583 570 594 
Dry cleaning Ps 27 53 74 91 109 128 
Froth flotation .. 6 eieerer ony Eas 6 6 6 








a | | | | | | 


Kotal.. a 538 a 642 680 685 728 


Thousands of Tons 


Output of saleable coal | 251,232) 237,472 057,907| 243,882) 219,459) 208,733 


| 


Quantity washed or 


























cleaned :— 
At washeries EB. 49,928} 57,497] 65,945) 66,285) 59,375) 61,664 
By dry cleaning .. £454). 2,774). -$, 323)" 6,306) | “7, 190): 9,802 
By froth flotation. . 58 55 63 124 S0 110 
Total ie ae 51,440! 60,326} 71,331! 72,715) 66,655) 71,576 


ce | | | | 


| 3 % %o % % % % 
Percentage of total 20:5} 25:4) 27-6 _ 29-8 30-4 34:3 
output washed or | 
cleaned. 3 














(ii) Production of Oil Products from Coal.—Considerable quanti- 
ties of creosote (the lighter fraction of the tar) and benzol, a spirit 
mainly recovered from the gas, are obtained as by-products in 
the high temperature carbonisation of coal at coke ovens and gas 
works. As already pointed out, 97 per cent. of the coke ovens, 
on the basis of coal carbonised, are of the by-product type and 
recover the benzol. The proportion of gas works which carry 
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out this operation is much smaller; but the number is increasing. 
During the past three years from information supplied by the 
trade it is estimated that the quantities of benzol and creosote 
produced have been as follows :— 


Benzol 
Year ————_] Creosote 
Crude Refined 
Mullion gallons 
1930. 2% 46 30 73 
198P 40) 26 63 
1932 3H. 39 25°5 55 


Benzol is mainly used as a motor spirit, usually in admixture 
with petrol. 

Creosote is largely used as a preservative and formerly a 
considerable proportion of the output of this country was exported. 
Certain countries which took large supplies no longer do so and 
efforts have had to be made to find other markets. Creosote can 
be used satisfactorily as a fuel oil and increasing use is being 
made of it for this purpose. It has also been demonstrated 
during the last year or two that it is possible to use a light fraction 
of creosote as a fuel in spark ignition engines. Work on this 
problem on quite a substantial scale was carried. out by the 
Belfast Corporation Gas Department in conjunction with the 
Belfast Omnibus Company, Limited, in 1931 and was continued 
during the year under review. A considerable measure of success 
is stated to have attended the experiments and other gas and 
transport undertakings in this country are also carrying out trials. 


The production of oil products by low temperature carbonisa- 
tion processes and by hydrogenation is referred to below. 


(ii) Pulverised Fuel: (a) For industrial use in this country.— 
Coal in pulverised form is used on a large scale in the United 
States of America and in Germany, and its use in this country 
has been growing for some time. One of the main objects in © 
using coal in this form is that it can be consumed in an equipment 
somewhat similar to that used for burning oil fuel and with much 
the same ease of control. For some purposes a lower grade of 
coal can be utilised and high efficiencies can be secured. The 
use of this fuel involves the installation of pulverising machinery 
of high initial cost, and for steam raising this has meant that 
the tendency has been for its use to be restricted to large industrial 
concerns. For heating processes its use has been established in 
the cement industry in this country for a number of years, and 
this industry is still the largest consumer of this form of fuel. 
There are indications, however, that some of the metallurgical 
trades are developing the use of pulverised fuel. In these trades 
there are instances of its use even where the annual fuel con- 
sumption is comparatively small. 


Definite information has not hitherto been available of the 
extent of the use of pulverised fuel in this country, and with the 
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object of making such information available the Department has 
during the past two years made an investigation of the position. 
Questionnaires were sent to all known users of pulverised fuel. 
Makers of pulverised fuel equipment have assisted by supplying 
the names of users, and the latter have willingly furnished the 
Department with the information sought. The inquiry covered 
the types and quantities of coal used, types of grinding mills and 
‘burners utilised, information as to the kinds of furnaces and types 
of boilers and as to costs of pulverising the coal. Some of this 
information is difficult at this stage to collate in a form which 
could be made readily available for use, for the methods of 
pulverising and using the fuel have not yet become stabilised, 
and a good deal of research and experimental work is still being 
undertaken. The information secured shows, however, that the 
quantity of pulverised fuel used is a good deal greater than had 
been supposed. Particulars of consumption have been supplied 
for the years 1929 to 1932, and they are as follows :— 





— . 1929. | 1930. . | 1931. | 1932. 


Tons. 
For steam raising : 
(a) By collieries 3 229,304 304,064 374,252 | 462,738 
(6) By commercial firms 525,843 452,623 477,820 | 613,200 
(c) By authorised elec- 714,513 941,021 | 1,055,318 |1,200,000f 
trical undertakers.* 


For heating : 


(a) In metallurgical fur- 41,077 45,298 43,554 50,049 
naces, etc. 
(b) In cement and other | 1,244,421 | 1,373,127 | 1,473,033 |1,346,763 
kilns. 
Total bs «| 2,755,158. |: 3,116,133... 3,423,977, 13,672,750 


* The particulars for Local Authorities relate to the year ended 31st 
March of the year following that shown. 


} Provisional figure and subject to correction. 


At the latest date for which particulars are available, the 
number of undertakings, apart from the cement industry, using 
pulverised fuel was as follows :— 


No. 
For steam raising : 
Colliery companies c RAG. 
Other commercial concerns .. 28 
Authorised electricity supply 
undertakings .. ‘¥ aa eye 
For heating purposes : 
Metallurgical works... ab POO 


Total cP grag) 1 6 


MACE 


SNL ce an Pee tet 
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Although the growth in the consumption of pulverised fuel — 
in metallurgical works has not been so rapid as for steam raising, 
the returns disclose a considerable increase in the number of 
installations during the four years. In 1929, 17 installations 
were operating, while the number in use in 1932 has increased 
to 38. Several other firms are experimenting with plant. The 
following comment by a firm which used about 1,500 tons of 
pulverised fuel in 1931, and increased the amount to about 2,000 
tons in 1932, for reheating-furnaces, is of interest as showing the 
advantage of pulverised over untreated coal. Attention is directed 
to the remarks concerning the type of coal used, in view of the 
idea which is very prevalent that for the preparation of 
pulverized fuel inferior coal can always be used :— 


The primary idea of the installation was for the powdered fuel 
to be used in connection with large reheating-furnaces for heating the 
metal to be used under heavy drop hammers. Previously these 
furnaces had been heated with hand-fired large steam coal. We were 
able to maintain a uniform heat of 1,400 degrees Centigrade, and as 
each furnace was fitted with a waste heat boiler, a considerable 
advantage was shown in our steam raising capacity, due to the fact 
that the powdered fuel used did allow for a higher and a more uniform 
heat for the purpose of steam raising than was the case with the 
large steam coal. 


Our experience proves that it is necessary to use the cleanest 
fuel possible, particularly for work such as our own, and we therefore 
order 4-in. washed beans, so that we can be sure of getting the purest 
coal possible. The ash content in the fuel we use is 4 per cent. to 
oper cent, 


Powdered fuel is much more efficient, maintaining a stable high 
temperature at two-thirds fuel consumption as compared with the 
original large coal, and this stable high temperature improved the 
efficiency of the steam raising in the waste heat boilers which are 
attached to the billet heating furnaces and which were previously 
fired with the waste gases from the large coal. 


With the object of overcoming, in the case of smaller consumers, 
the difficulty in regard to initial cost of putting in pulverising plant, 
some development has taken place in the United States of 
America and Germany in the provision of central pulverising 
plants from which the powdered fuel is distributed to consumers 
by means of tank road and rail wagons or small barrels. Although 
the possibility of adopting a system of this kind in this country 
has been discussed, no large scale development on these lines has 
yet been carried out. Were pulverised fuel available, ready for 
use, there is little doubt that the demand for it would grow amongst 
the smaller industrial users. 


The cost of pulverising the coal is an important item in the 
economics of the question. The information supplied to the 
Department shows a wide variation in cost. There are instances 
where the estimated cost, including overheads and obsolescence, 
is given as low as ls. a ton. Among the smaller consumers, costs 
as high as 5s. or 6s. a ton, and in some instances even higher, 
have been quoted. But even in the cases where the higher costs are 
given it is stated that economies in the total fuel costs have been 
secured. In estimating costs a good deal turns on the basis on 
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which the calculations are made—it is often difficult to separate 
the costs of the pulverising equipment from other costs—and the 
extent to which the installed capacity of the plant is utilised. 
In a Memorandum* published recently by the Utilisation of Coal 
Committee of the Institution of Mining Engineers, particulars 
were given of eight large consumers where the operating load 
as a percentage of the installed capacity varied from 12 to 65 
and the running costs given varied from 9-3d. to 15-6d. per tcn | 
of coal ground. Including obsolescence charges, where these | 
were given, the costs ranged from 18-0d. to 21-2d. per ton. 


As regards the kind of coal used, out of a total of 1,126,000 | 
tons of pulverised fuel consumed at collieries, commercial estab- 
lishments and metallurgical works in 1932, only 16,000 tons | 
were anthracite. Most of the bituminous coal used was smalls | 
and duffs ; 34,000 tons of large coal were pulverised, most of which / 
was described as very inferior and containing a high percentage 
of ash. At a considerable number of plants the coal pulverised 
is of an inferior kind, and this can doubtless be justified, particu- 
larly where the coal is used at collieries, or is carried only short 
distances. High ash content, however, tends to increase the cost 
of pulverising as greater power is required to secure the proper 
degree of fineness, and the presence of ankerites, pyrites and 
shale causes excessive wear to the grinding media. Coals with 
low volatile content have not been regarded as very suitable to 
burn in pulverised form, but the fact that anthracite can be used 
disposes of any suggestion that low volatile coals are entirely 
- unsuitable. Successful experiments are stated by some of those 
furnishing information to have been made with bituminous coals 
with a volatile content as low as 13 per cent. The degree of 
fineness to which it is desirable to grind the coal depends partly 
on the purpose for which the fuel is to be used, and partly on the 
type of furnace in which it is to be burned. The information 
furnished to the Department indicates that for steam raising 
purposes in industrial establishments a degree of fineness of from 
about 65 to 80 per cent. through a 2001.M.M. mesh sieve is. 
generally used, and for metallurgical purposes about 85 per cent. 

At the establishments referred to above, about one-half of 
the quantity of coal consumed was pulverised in ball mills, as 
compared with under two-fifths in impact, or beater, type mills. 
There are, however, three times as many impact or beater mills 
as ball mills. The ball mill is a slow speed machine especially 
favoured for use with the bin and feeder system, although some ball 
mills are installed at establishments in connection with the unit 
system of firing. 

Opinion has differed in the past about the advantages of the 
unit system of firing over the bin system, but it appears that 
with the introduction of the high speed mill and the increased 
reliability of the present-day machines the necessity for providing 
a bin to guard against a break-down of the pulverising plant has 


* Memorandum No. 9. Cost of pulverising coal (February, 1933). 
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to a large extent disappeared. There are at present in this 
country more than 24 times as many ‘unit’ installations as 
‘bin’ installations, but the tonnage of pulverised coal used 
annually is about the same for both types of installation. : 

The fundamental requirement of a burner for pulverised fuel 
firing is that it should give a flame suitable for use in the par- 
ticular furnace in which the coal is to be burned. The short 
flame, or so-called turbulent burner, which is capable of consuming 
a greater quantity of fuel in a given time than the long flame 
burner is specially favoured for steam raising purposes; while 
for heating furnaces, etc., the long flame burner is more favoured. 
. Last year four times as much coal was burned for steam raising 
by short flame burners as by long flame burners. Excluding 
electricity: undertakings, the proportion of water-tube to 
Lancashire type boilers in the case of concerns furnishing infor- 
mation is about three to one. From this it would appear that the 
difficulty formerly experienced in firing Lancashire types of 
boilers by pulverised fuel owing to the restricted furnace space 
and the absence of a burner which would secure complete com- 
bustion has been largely overcome. A ‘grid’ burner recently 
developed at the Fuel Research Stdtion has been described in a 
Technical Paper* issued by the Department of Scientific and 
Industrial Research. Burners of this type should promote further 
progress in the use of pulverised fuel for Lancashire and Marine 
type boilers. 

(b) For steam raising on board ship.—It has been thought 
that the use of pulverised coal on board ship might enable the 
coal trade to recover some of the trade in bunkers which has been 
lost to oil, but its use for this purpose has not yet made much 
progress. Several experiments on board ship have been, and are 
being, made. Satisfactory efficiency with a reduction in cost 
has been claimed in a few cases, but it cannot yet be said that the 
development has passed beyond the experimental stage. 

(iv) Low Temperature Carbonisation.—Research and experi- 
mental work on low temperature carbonisation has been carried 
on for a considerable number of years. In 1927 a commercial 
sized plant was put into operation, and since then quite sub- 
stantial progress has been made. In 1932 low temperature 
carbonisation was carried on at 10 plants of a commercial or 
semi-commercial scale, and at these plants 222,616 tons of coal 
were treated. This is an increase of 8,519 tons compared with 
1931, and of 18,170 tons compared with 1930. 

The principal product of the industry is a semi-coke of which 
from 14 to 15 cwts. are usually obtained from each ton of coal 
treated. Practically the whole output is sold for domestic 
purposes. As the coke ignites easily, bumns freely, and is practi- 
cally smokeless, it is particularly favoured for use in the domestic 
open fire and commands a price slightly in excess of that for 
best house coal. 


* Technical Paper No. 36. Pulverised Coal—The ‘“‘ Grid’’ Burner. 
H.M. Stationery Office. Price 6d. 
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The chief by-products are tar, of which from 15 to 20 gallons 
may be obtained from each ton of coal treated, and gas. 


Low temperature tars can be converted by various processes 
into motor spirit or fuel oil, and are more amenable to treatment 
for this purpose than high-temperature tar. A crude spirit is 
also recovered from the gas and refined for use as a motor spirit. 


Information furnished to the Department relating to this new 
industry shows the position during the past three years to have 
been as follows :— 





— Unit. 1930. | 1931. 1932. 
| (i) Total quantities. 
Coal distilled I 4 Tons 204,446 214,097 222,616 
Products : 
Semi-coke 5 — Tons 142,103 151,729 162,797 
Crash yt. re .. {1,000 cu. ft.} 2,142,000 | 1,744,000 | 1,287,000 
Tar ES Gallons | 2,812,504 | 3,118,131 | 3,091,537 


Crude Spirit Fon gas Gallons 252,280 374,390 429,755 


(ii) Production per ton of 


throughput. 
Products : 
Semi-coke hy ef Cwts. 13-9 14-2 14-6 
Gas ot AS ei Therms 32:7 33-0 32:1 
Tar eh so ne Gallons 13-8 14-6 13-9 
Crude Spirit from gast | Gallons 1-2 Iga: io 


* The yield of gas varies widely according to the process and the kind of 
coal treated. 


+ Spirit is not “‘scrubbed’’ from the gas at all plants. The average 
yields calculated on the coal distilled at the plants where the gas is 
“scrubbed ”’ are as follows: 1-6 gallons per ton of throughput in 1930, 
1:9 gallons in 1931 and 2:2 gallons in 1932. 


(v) Hydrogenation.—The hydrogenation process consists in 
the treatment of raw coal (made into paste with oil), or tars pro- 
duced by high or low temperature carbonisation processes, with 
hydrogen in the presence of a catalyst at temperatures in the 
neighbourhood of 450° centigrade at a pressure of from 200 to 
250 atmospheres. The process can also be used for the treatment 
of crude petroleum. When coal is treated it is claimed that 60 
to 65 per cent. of the process coal (on an ash-free dry basis) is 
converted into motor spirit and there is no solid residue to be 
disposed of. For each ton of coal processed about another ton 
is required for the provision of power, hydrogen, etc. 


Each million tons of coal used would produce from 250,000 
to 270,000 tons of motor spirit, or about one-fourteenth of 
the present annual consumption of motor spirit in this country. 
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The successful development of the process in this country would 
therefore be of great benefit to the coal industry as it would provide 

| for coal an entirely new market of considerable dimensions. The 

\ process has been developed on a commercial scale in the United 
States of America for the treatment of crude petroleum, and in 
Germany, where it has been used for the treatment of coal, tars 
obtained from brown coal by low temperature carbonisation, and 
of crude petroleum. 


In this country much research work on a considerable scale 
has been carried out by Imperial Chemical Industries, Limited, 
and at the Government Fuel Research Station at Greenwich and 
the Company have also carried out work in a semi-commercial 
sized plant capable of treating from 10 to 15 tons of coal a day. 
It has been stated on behalf of the Company that there are now 
no technical difficulties in the way of the development of the 
process and that large scale commercial development only 
waits upon progress in regard to a limited number of economic 
factors. 


The process may also be used to produce heavy oil, but with 
the higher price of motor spirit, the process, if developed on a 
commercial scale, is likely to be used in the first instance for the 
preduction of motor spirit rather than heavy oil. 


The question of the policy of the Government in regard to the 
large scale development of hydrogenation has been under con- 
sideration for some time. The matter was referred to by the 
Prime Minister in the House of Commons on the 7th November, 
1932, in the following terms during a debate on unemployment. 


“There is, for instance, the question of hydrogenation. I only 
give this as_an illustration, for there is nothing cheaper and more 
delusive than the production of great schemes of work. During the 
last 12 months, I am informed on very careful inquiry as to how the 
matter stands and what its prospects are, very considerable advance 
has been made in hydrogenation. The position of the market, more- 
over, gives better chances for the production of petrol from coal at 
prices that are economic. The Government must keep that in hand. 
They are in touch with it and working a it, and it is being pushed as 
hard as it possibly can be.’’ 


(vi) Use of compressed gas for motor tvansport.—Coal gas was 
used for driving motor vehicles during, and immediately after, 
the War. Its use was adopted largely because of restrictions 
placed on the use of petrol for civil purposes. The gas was 
stored in canvas covered bags, and as only a small quantity of 
gas could be carried, the radius of action of the vehicle was very 
limited. As supplies of petrol again became available, its use 
lapsed. The use of gas for motor transport is again receiving 
serious attention. For some time research work has been 
directed towards the production of light strong steel cylinders 
capable of withstanding high pressures, and cylinders have now 
been produced in which gas can be compressed to about 200 
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atmospheres or 3,000 Ibs. per square inch. Several gas under- 
takings have been carrying out experiments and considerable 
progress has been made on the technical side. Sufficient informa- 
tion was not available during the year under review to enable 
definite views to be expressed regarding the economics of this 
development. 


| 
: 


3. PART I oF THE COAL Mines Act, 1930 Mg x 


(a) Extension of Period of Operation of Act.—Under Section 10~ 


of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, the period of operation of Part I. 
was limited to the 3lst December, 1932, unless Parliament other- 
wise determined. During the year consultation took place with 
the national organisations directly connected with the coal mining 
industry with regard to the future of Part 1; and it was decided 
to extend it for a further five years. The Coal Mines Act, 1932, 
accordingly provides that Part I shall come to an end on 3lst 
December, 1937, unless Parliament otherwise determines. 


(6) Amendments of Schemes.—(i) During the passage of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1932, it was made clear on behalf of the Govern- 
ment that the life of Part I was being extended on the implied 
condition that steps would be taken to amend the Central and 
District Schemes in such manner as experience of their operation 
had shown to be necessary. The matter was already under con- 
sideration by a sub-committee of the Central Council, the dis- 
cussion embracing, among other matters, inter-district co- 
ordination of minimum prices, the determination of minimum 
prices on a zonal basis and separate allocations for the inland and 
export trades. By the end of the year no agreement had been 
reached in the industry with regard to the submission for approval 
of amendments to the Central Scheme. 


(ii) During the year amendments of the scheme in force in the 
Midland (Amalgamated) District were approved in connection 
with (a) the determination of Coking Standard Tonnages, (0) the 
fixation of Monthly Standard Tonnages (c) the discretionary 
powers of the Executive Board to impose penalties for excess 
production, and (d) the adjustment of Sectional Standard 
Tonnages. 


An amendment of the Warwickshire District Scheme to 
establish the right of the Executive Board to distribute the 
district allocation more closely in accordance with the trade 
requirements of the district was also approved. 


(c) Regulation of Output.—Statistics of allocations and outputs 
by districts for each of the quarters are given in the table on the 
next page. 


The total allocations made by the Central Council during the ~ 


year amounted to just over 236 million tons. Output was 2134 
million tons. The deficiency was 9-6 per cent. as compared with 
5:6 per cent. in the previous year. 
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The statistics afford no evidence that the allocations were 
insufficient to enable the districts, on the whole, to meet the de- 
mands for coal. Indeed, in the case of a number of exporting 
districts, the deficiencies between allocation and actual output 
were marked. 

Numerous increases in allocations were made by the Central 
Council, particularly in the December Quarter, but only in five 
instances were the Council’s decisions referred to arbitration. 
To some extent the large number of supplementary allocations 
during the December Quarter was due to a change in the practice 
of the Central Council. In that quarter a minimum allocation 
was made to each district based on its output during the cor- 
responding quarter of the previous year. It was then left to the 
districts to make application, during the course of the quarter, 
for supplementary allocations in the light of the state of the 
markets. This system, while giving the necessary elasticity to 
regulation of output, should tend to meet the objections of those 
districts which have complained of unnecessary competition from 
other districts with allocations in excess of their actual require- 
ments. 

The allocations to Scotland and Northumberland have been 
criticised by some of the inland districts as being on too generous 
a scale, having regard to the depression in export trade. The 
suggestion is that some part of these allocations is placed in the 
inland market by means of coastwise shipments at unremuner- 
ative prices. : 

On the whole, however, regulation of output worked 
smoothly during the year, and a careful investigation of the 
allegations that were made that trade had been lost owing to the 
“quota system” disclosed very few instances in which the 
allegation was well founded. 

(4) Minimum Prices. —Although since the Coal Mines Act, 
1930, has been in operation coal prices have remained comparatively 
steady, it is probable that this is due as much to the regulation 
of output as to minimum price determination, the position with 
regard to which still remains unsatisfactory. 

The voluntary agreement between a number of inland districts 
for the determination of minimum prices for certain classes of 
coal on a uniform basis (to which reference was made in the 
Report for 1931) is no longer in operation, and there would appear 
to have been an increase, during the year, in the attempts to 
evade the minimum price provisions of the Schemes. 


The difficulties with regard: to price determination are, to 
some extent, caused by the absence of any provision for the 


inter-district co-ordination of minimum prices. This is one of | 
the matters that has been under consideration by the Central | ~» 


Council during the year. 

The Midland (Amalgamated) District Executive Board had 
fixed varying minimum prices for coal according as to whether 
it was shipped at ports on the East or West Coasts of England ; 


: + 
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but, as the result of proceedings in the High Court, commenced . 
at the instance of a firm of shipowners, it was held that the practice 
was illegal. Subsequently, representations were made by the 
District Executive Board under Section 3 (4) of the Act that it 
was necessary that the District Scheme should be amended to 
permit of determining more than one minimum price for the same 
class of coal. This application, and a similar one from the Lan- 
cashire and Cheshire Executive Board, were referred to the 
Central Council for observations, which had not been received 
at the end of the year. 


Committees of Investigation.—(i) It was remarked in the 
Report for 1931 that, whereas it had been anticipated that the 
main work falling to the lot of Committees of Investigation would 
have been in relation to complaints lodged by consumers of coal, 
this had not proved to be the case. Of the complaints of major 
importance made during 1932, only one had reference to the price 
of coal in so far as the consumer was directly concerned. | 


(ii) Ten complaints were lodged with one or other of the 
Committees during the year. Of these, three were either with- 
drawn or not proceeded with by the complainants, two were 
found not proved on enquiry, one was suspended pending the 
hearing of an action in the Courts, and in four cases recommenda- 
tions were made by the Committee concerned. 


Of the two complaints remaining over from 1931, one was 
found to be not proved, and in the other case a recommendation 
was made. 


Of the cases in which recommendations were made the follow- 
ing are of special interest :— 


(2) The Durham Committee of Investigation recommended 
that the Durham Scheme should be amended in order to remove 
an unfairness or inequity arising from the diversion of shipments 
from the Tyne to the Wear. The Department called upon the 
Durham Executive Board to take steps to rectify the matter 
complained of; but when the Executive Board took action to 
this end, the River Wear Commissioners complained to the 
Durham Committee of Investigation that the action taken by the 
Board was unfair and inequitable and contrary to the public 
interest on the ground that it penalised shipments from Sunder- 
land as compared with neighbouring ports. At the request of 
the Commissioners, investigation of the complaint was suspended 
as action was being taken by certain coalowners in the district 
to test the legality of the Executive Board’s action. 


(6) A complaint was lodged with the North Staffordshire 
Committee of Investigation to the effect that (1) minimum prices 
for all classes of unscreened coal were too high, and (2) the differ- 
entiation between the minimum prices for industrial and potters’ 
fuel was unfair and inequitable and ought not to be permitted. 
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Whilst the complaint was under investigation, the North 
Staffordshire Executive Board reduced the minimum prices of 
burgy (unscreened coal) and the complainants then stated that 
they were satisfied with the reduced prices, but that if minimum 
prices for all grades of potters’ fuel were reduced, then the 
minimum prices for unscreened coal should be further reduced to 
a corresponding extent. 


With regard to the second part of the complaint, the Com- 
mittee decided that the differentiation between the minimum 
prices for potters’ fuel and industrial fuel was unfair and in- 
equitable, and recommended the Board to take steps to rectify 
the position. The Board refused to act on the recommendation 
and the Committee thereupon referred the matter to arbitration. 
The award of the arbitrator was that the differentiation was not 
unfair or inequitable. 


4, WAGES AND PROFITS 


Throughout the year wages, in all districts except Warwick- 
shire, remained at the minima prescribed in the various district 
agreements. The various District Associations of Colliery 
Owners had of course guaranteed to maintain the minima, as 
well as the subsistence wages, at their existing levels for a period 
of 12 months from the passing of the Coal Mines Act, 1932. 
Although in several districts the wages ascertainments at times 
yielded percentages slightly in excess of the minima, the arrange- 
ments for the recoupment of deficiencies carried forward from 
previous periods prevented any increase in the percentages 
payable. In accordance with the district wages agreement the 
minimum percentage addition to basis rates in North Staffordshire 
was raised from 32 to 35 at the beginning of the year. 


In Warwickshire, where there is no agreed minimum percentage 
provided under a district agreement, 48 per cent. was paid by 
arrangement during the March Quarter, the figures for the 
remaining months ranging between 45 and 48 per cent. These 
percentages compare with a previous minimum of 43 per cent. 
paid under the agreement when an 8 hour day was worked. The 
percentages paid at certain Warwickshire pits were again lower 
than the county percentages. One of these which had been 
paying 5 points below the county figure continued to do so 
throughout the year, but the other two, which paid respectively 
6 and 8 points below the county percentage during the early 
months, gradually increased the gap and were paying 9 and 11 
points below towards the end of the year. In December the 
differences were 8 and 10 points. Details of the percentages 
paid month by month in the various districts are shown in ~ 
Table 18, Appendix A. ; 


The usual financial statistics for the year are shown in the 
Table on page 28. While there was little change as compared 
with the previous year, on the whole the position from all points - 
of view, except that of output per manshift, was slightly worse. 
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Gross proceeds were on the average 21d. per ton lower than in 
1931, the variations in the districts ranging from an increase of 
4d. in South Wales and Monmouth, the only district where there 
was an improvement, to a decrease of 104d. in Scotland. The 
increase in South Wales and Monmouth was largely due to the 
increased proportion of higher priced qualities of coalsold. Wages 
costs were 2d. per ton lower on average, South Wales and Mon- 
mouth alone being higher ($d.), while the greatest decrease was 
in Scotland and in Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire 
(Sid.). Costs other than wages increased by 14d. per ton for the 
whole country, and were higher everywhere except in Scotland 
and the group of small districts, the decrease in Scotland being 
23d. and the largest increase being 34d. in South Wales and Mon- 
mouth. The cumulative effect of these differences was a reduction 
of 14d. per ton in the average credit balance for all districts, there 
being an improvement only in South Wales and Monmouth (4d.) 
and in Yorkshire (4d.) ; the balance was worse in all other districts, 
the difference in Northumberland being as much as 6d. There 
were nevertheless still credit balances in all districts except 
Scotland, Northumberland, Durham and the group of small 
districts, where the debit balances were 44d., 5d., 44d., and 2d. per 
ton, respectively. 


The average output per manshift showed an appreciable 
improvement at 21-99 cwts. compared with 21-61 cwts. There 
was practically no change in Northumberland, South Wales and 
Monmouth and the South Derbyshire group, but there were 
substantial increases in all other districts, the greatest being 
0-84 cwts. in Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire. In 
spite of the decrease of 2d. per ton in wages costs, average cash 
earnings per shift were, owing to the improved output per shift, 
only +d. lower over the whole country. The greatest decrease 
was 31d. per shift in Scotland, but there were increases in several 
districts, the largest being 14d. in Lancashire, Cheshire and North 
Staffordshire. Employment was again less regular, Scotland 
being the only district where there was an increase in the average 
number of shifts worked per man. The improvement in that 
district was 8 shifts per man, and the greatest decrease was in 
the South Derbyshire group where the reduction was 10 shifts 
per man. The average for the whole country was lower by 4 
shifts per man. 


Annual cash earnings for the country as a whole were lower 
by {£2 2s. 4d., the largest reduction being {5 1s. 9d. in North 
Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire, while there were trifling 
increases only in Scotland and in the group of small districts. 


5. LEGISLATION, COMMISSIONS, ETC. 


Coal Mines Act, 1932.—The Coal Mines <Act, 1932, which 
received the Royal Assent on 16th June, 1932, extended the 
operation of Part I of the Coal Mines Act, 1930, to 3lst December, 
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1937, and the operation of Section 1 of the Coal Mines Act, 1931, 
until the coming into operation of an Act to enable effect to be 
given to the draft international convention limiting the hours of 
work underground in coal mines adopted by the general conference 


of the International Labour Organisation of the League of Nations 
on 18th June, 1931. 


Report of the Deparimental Committee of Inquiry on the M iners’ 
Welfare Fund.—The Report of this Committee is dealt with 
below. 


6. THE MINERS’ WELFARE FUND. 


The Departmental Committee of Inquiry appointed by the 
Secretary for Mines on 8th July, 1931,* reported on 14th December, 
1932. Their terms of reference were “‘ to enquire how far the 
objects of Section 20 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920, have been 
met, what remains to be done, and whether the scope of the 
Fund and the existing machinery for its administration as defined 
in that Section and as developed in practice are satisfactory for 
the future ; and to report on all these matters with particular 
reference to the question of the amount and duration of the levy 
in the future’. The Committee was composed of one member of. 
each of the three political parties in the House of Commons, and 
one representative each of the Mining Association of Great 
Britain and the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, under the 
Chairmanship of the late Viscount Chelmsford. 


The report} was signed by the Chairman, Lord Erskine, M.P., 
Mr. G. L. Mander, M.P. and Mr. Gordon Macdonald, M.P. (the 
last-named with two reservations) ; the two representatives of 
the industry each made a separate report. The majority report 
recommended that the levy on output should be reduced to 4d. 
per ton of coal raised, commencing with the levy in respect of the 
output for the year 1932, and that it should be continued for 
twenty years, but that, if and when the state of the industry 
permits, the amount should be increased. Mr. Gordon Macdonald, 
M.P., dissented from this recommendation, and favoured the 
continuance of the levy at one penny per ton. The report also 
recommended that the present statutory division of the Fund 
into General and District Funds should be discontinued, and that 
the Miners’ Welfare Committee should have complete discretion 
as to the locality in which any part of the Fund shall be spent, 
but that they should endeavour, so far as practicable, and so far 
as the distribution of the more urgent needs allows, to spend in 
each district a part of the total sum available each year for district 
purposes in proportion to the amount that district has contri- 
buted to the fund that year. Further recommendations were 
that in any further legislation in connection with the fund it 


* See Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines, page 19. 


+ Miners’ Welfare Fund: Departmental Committee of Inquiry (1931) 
Report to the Secretary for Mines. Cmd. 4236, 1933. Price 1s. 6d. net. 
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should be made clear that the dependents of miners are not 
excluded from its benefits, nor miners who are not at the moment 
following the occupation of mining but have not taken up any 
other occupation, and that non-vocational education and aged 
miners’ homes are proper purposes for expenditure from the 
Fund. Mr. Gordon Macdonald advocated also the extension 
of the scope of the Fund to permit of any district committee, 
where both sides agree, making allocations to a superannuation 
or pension scheme for aged miners. Such an extension was 
adversely reported upon by the three other signatories of the 
report. A number of other recommendations were made, the 
acceptance of which would not necessitate legislation, including 
proposals for altering the present method of administration of the 
Fund. 


The minority report of Mr. H. E. Allen, the member nominated 
by the Mining Association of Great Britain, recommended that 
the levy on output should be immediately reduced to one-fifth 
of a penny per ton and that at the end of the present quinquennial 
period it should be further reduced to one-eighth of a penny per 
ton. None of his other recommendations were of a nature to 
require legislation. 


The minority report of Mr. A. Smith, the member nominated 
by the Miners’ Federation of Great Britain, recommended that 
the scope of the Fund should be extended for the same purpose 
as that advocated by Mr. Gordon Macdonald, and that, in order 
that the income of the Fund might be adequate to include this 
additional purpose, the levy should continue indefinitely at the 
rate of one penny per ton. He further recommended, however, 
that should such an extension not be allowed, the levy should be 
reduced to $d. per ton, commencing in respect of the output for 
the year 1933. He disagreed with the conclusions of the majority 
report on a number of points, including the proposed discontinuance 
of the division of the Fund into General and District Funds. 


At the end of the year the report was still under consideration 
by the Government. 


A Report* of the work of the Miners’ Welfare Committee 
during the year 1932 has been published separately, and only a 
summary need, therefore, be given here. 


No alteration in the membership of the Committee, which is 
shown in Appendix C, took place during the year, but in June, 
Mr. A. D. Stedman, M.B.E., was appointed Secretary in place of 
Mr. E. W. Ravenshear, O.B.E. 


District Funds.—Four-fifths of the output welfare levy contri- 
buted in a coalfield district is, under the provisions of the principal: 
Act, credited to the District Fund of that district. During 1932 


* Miners’ Welfare Fund. Eleventh Report of the Committee appointed 
by the Board of Trade to allocate the Fund. 1932. H.M. Stationery 
Office, price Is. 6d. net. 
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the sums credited to the District Funds amounted together to 
£674,944, making a total of £8,926,062 since the commencement 
of the levy, including interest on unexpended balances during the 
years 1920 to 1926. Of this total, £8,141,345 has been appro- 
priated in 7,173 allocations. 796 allocations were made during © 
1932 totalling £827,714, but reductions amounting to £10,557 
were made in existing allocations, making the net total for 1932 
£817,157. 


The majority of the allocations made in 1932 were, as in past 
years, for recreational purposes ; they numbered 565 to the value 
of £311,047, 40 of them being for new schemes. Allocations for 
health purposes numbered 68, amounting to £448,814—a sum 
only exceeded in one year in the past—and included grants for 
15 new schemes ; under this head are included grants, amounting 
to £32,360, for the provision and maintenance of aged miners’ 
homes in Noithumberland and Durham—a purpose for which 
grants had not previously been made. For pit welfare £44,272 
was allocated, the largest sum ever allocated in one year for this 
purpose ; it included grants for 17 new schemes. These 
were mainly for canteens to be provided in conjunction with 
pithead baths. The remaining allocations were for educational 
purposes (£12,565) and for the expenses of the District Welfare 
Committees (£11,016). 


General Fund.—The General Fund comprises one-fifth of 
the output welfare levy. The sums credited to it during 1932 
amounted to £168,736, making the total since the commencement 
of the levy £2,282,337, of which £439,920 has been transferred 
to the Baths Fund. Of the remaining £1,842,417, the total sum 
recorded as allocated at the end of 1932 was {£1,690,346, an 
increase of £215,212 during the year. 


The allocations made in 1932 included £48,250 for research, 
of which £46,750 was for the work of the Safety in Mines Research 
Board relating to the safety and health of mine workers, and 
£1,500 for the testing, under working conditions, of automatic 
firedamp detectors. The year’s work .of the Safety in Mines 
Research Board is dealt with in the Annual Report of the Board.* 


Under the heading of educational purposes the principal 
object of expenditure was mining education buildings and 
equipment and £20,452 was allocated for schemes for which the 
details had been worked out and approved, while £11,300 was 
added to the amount of the provisional allocations awaiting 
settlement of details. At the end of the year it was decided to 
include all the outstanding provisional allocations (amounting 
to £130,977) in the total of allocations made instead of keeping 
them separate as hitherto; only {£60,582 then remained 
unallocated out of the sum of £750,000 set aside for this particular 
purpose. The grants made have provided either the whole or 


* Eleventh Annual Report of the Safety in Mines Research Board. 1932. 
H.M. Stationery Office, price 2s. net. 
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part of the cost of building or extending six university mining 
departments and 67 advanced or senior course mining centres ; 
of these, five of the university buildings and 46 of the other 
centres are completed and in use. Most of these grants covered 
equipment as well as building; in ten other cases, grants have 
been made for equipment only. 


Other educational purposes received allocations during 1932 
amounting to £1,844, namely, £1,265 for non-vocational lectures, 
£460 for special grants to students and £119 for mining education 
conferences. 3 


_ The remaining allocations were for experimental canteens 
and experimental pithead bath work (£533) and for administrative 
expenses (£13,156). 


Baths Fund.—The sums credited to the Baths Fund in 1932 
amounted to £393,965, including £204,000 from the royalties 
welfare levy, £39,965 from interest on the unexpended balances 
of the Baths Fund, £77,661 from the interest on the balances of 
the output welfare levy account, and £72,339 transferred from the 
General Fund of the output welfare levy account so as to make 
the total contribution from that account £150,000, as in the 
previous year. The net amount allocated from the Baths Fund 
during the year was £474,945, bringing the total of the allocations 
(£2,272,837) up to within £10,000 of the amount that has been 
credited to the Fund (£2,282,658) ; in other words, the building 
programme has now practically used up the balance accumulated 
during the years immediately after the Mining Industry Act, 
1926, came into force. 


Particulars of the number of installations completed or under 
construction at the end of 1932 are given in Table 63. The 
allocations made during the year provided for 32 new installations, 
which will furnish accommodation for 42,336 men and 96 women ; 
in addition, there were allocations for extensions to two existing 
installations. When the baths under construction at the end of 
1932 are completed, 136 collieries will have been equipped under 
the Mining Industry Act, 1926, with baths accommodating 
180,216 men and 302 women. In addition, 52 canteens will have 
been provided, mostly at the cost of the District Funds of the 
output welfare levy. 


Returns relating to 60 of the baths in operation showed that 
making allowance for those where the number of wage-earners 
employed at the collieries was less than the accommodation 
provided, the average percentage of users of the baths was 85 per 
cent. The average cost of maintenance per user was 7d. per week, 
but in nearly all cases contributions from the colliery owners, 
either in cash or in kind, reduced the workmen’s contributions 
to 6d. or less, per week. The large majority of schemes were not 
only solvent, but managed to set aside the standard reserve for 
repairs and renewals. 


(15722) B 
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Financial Position.—tThe financial position of the Fund at the 
31st December, 1932, is shown in the following statement. 


Output Welfare Levy Account 











Receipts from + . 
In respect of Years. Ponte buenas Interest. Total Credits. 
£ Siva. £ cme & £ §., a. 
1920-5 .. i -. | 5,424,762 19 7 430,706 0 10 | 5,855,469 0 5 
1926-30 “a .. | 4,557,694 14 1 382,419 14 11 | 4,940,114 9 0 
10 bea i ee 795,236 0 3% 77,660 13 1 872,896 13 4 


10,777,693 13 11 890,786 8 10 {11,668,480 2 9 





* Includes £840 1s. 5d. of contributions for 1932 paid in advance. 


Royalties Welfare Levy Account 


Receipts from 











In respect of Years. Couthbdtions, Interest. Total Credits. 

£ Ss. a d. £ s. da. 

1926-30 res .. | 1,000,000 0 0O 138,693 0 1 | 1,138,693 0 1 
193 Tes fa ae 204,000 0 0 39,964 18 3 243,964 18 3 


1,204,000 0 0 178,657 18 4 | 1,382,657 18 4 


Output Welfare Levy and Royalties Welfare Levy Accounts 


. Total Payments 
Total Credits. poset, on Account of 
aEPLOYSe: Allocations. 
(a) Output Welfare Z£ Sid: £ $d. £ s. d. 
Levy :— 
District Funds .. | 8,926,062 8 9 |} 8,141,345 9 6 | 7,663,467 5 5 
General Fund .. | 2,282,337 6 0 | 1,690,346 4 5*| 1,483,765 14 10 
Interest 1927-32 e 460,080 8 0O — — 
11,668,480 2 9 
Deduct :— 
Transfers to Baths 
Fund -S ed 900,000 0 Of — — 
Total.. .. {10,768,480 2 9 | 9,831,691 13 11 | 9,147,233 0 3 


* Excluding sum transferred to Baths Fund. 
t This sum is made up as follows :— 
From General Fund .. 33 £439,919 12 0 
», Interest 1927-32 aa £460,080 8 0 


£900,000 0 0 
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Output Welfare Levy and Royalties Welfare Levy Accounts 


—continued. 
: Total Payments 
Total Credits. aR on Account of 
PP : Allocations. 
i Ce § £ So ae * San fy 
(b) Baths Fund :— 
From Royalties Welfare 
Levy and Interest .. | 1,382,657 18 4 
From Output Welfare 
Levy—General Fund 2,272,836 11 9) 1,593,095 3 4 
and interest.. wy 900,000 0 O* 
Total .. | 2,282,657 18 4 | 2,272,836 11 9] 1,593,095 3 4 


Grand Total.. {13,051,138 1 1 | 12,104,528 5 810,740,328 3 7 


* This sum is made up as follows :— 
From General Fund .. 7 £439,919 12 0 
Interest 1927-32 nr £460,080 8 0 


£900,000 0 0 


ooo 
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MINERS’ WELFARE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME. 


A Report of the work of the Selection Committee of the Miners’ 
Welfare National Scholarship Scheme during 1932 has been 
published. as a supplement to the Eleventh Report of the Miners’ 
Welfare Committee.* The Selection Committee received 723 appli- 
cations in 1932, of which 161 were from mineworkers and 562 from 
children of mineworkers; 19 scholarships were awarded, 7 to 
mineworkers and 12 to children of mineworkers, one of the latter 
being for post-graduate work. The Selection Committee also 
recommended a number of the candidates for special grants from 
the Miners’ Welfare Fund, and 19 such grants were approved, 
amounting to £400. All but one of these were supplemented 
by grants amounting to £360 from the District Funds of the 
districts in which the recipients live. 





* See page 31. 
(15722) B2 
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PART II 


OTHER MINING AND QUARRYING INDUSTRIES 
IN 1932 


The net selling value at mines and quarries of all minerals,* 
except coal, produced in 1932 was £17,296,000, or £2,037,000 
(104 per cent.) less than in 1931. 


The aggregate value of the minerals shown in the table below 
declined by 12 or 13 per cent. in Groups 1, 3 and 5 and by 16 
per cent. in Group 4. To a greater or lesser degree lower prices 
were responsible for this decline, but on the whole, there was a 
substantial decline in tonnages in the groups referred to. In 
Group 2 (non-ferrous ores) the aggregate value of the mineral 
produced was 56 per cent. greater than in 1931, partly attributable 
to improved tin prices, but partly also to an increase in the ton- 
nage of tin and lead ores produced. 


There was a further decline in the average number of persons 
employed, which fell from 95,000 in 1931 to 87,400 in 1932, or 
the lowest since 1918. 


The total net selling value of the minerals, and the approxi- 
mate number of persons employed at the mines and quarries 
in each group were as follows :— 


Total Net Paves taee Approximate 
creas Selling of Totar | Number of 
g Value of Val Persons 
Output. ie Employed. 
£ % 

1. Iron Ore and Ironstone .. 1,600,000 9 7,000 

2. Non-Ferrous ores .. af 401,000 2 1,600 
3. Minerals (other than iron 


ore) used mainly in iron 

and steel-making and ; 

other smelting processes 1,018,000 6 5,800 
4. Minerals used mainly for 

china, pottery and glass 

manufacture a i 759,000 4 3,100 
5. Minerals used mainly for | 

building, road - making, 

lime, cement, concrete,etc.| 11,540,000 67 62,700 
6. Other minerals Bo Hoh 1,978,000 12 7,200 


The Report of the Advisory Committee for the Metalliferous 
Mining and Quarrying Industry was issued during the year. 
The Committee made a survey of the whole of the metalliferous 


* Except for metalliferous minerals and a few others of special im- 
portance, this survey does not cover the produce of quarries which are 
less than 20 feet deep. The chief products of such quarries are clay, 
gravel and sand. Nor are sand and gravel raised from river beds and 
foreshores included. The output from these sources is fairly substantial. 
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mining and quarrying industry in Great Britain, and made 
recommendations on the following matters, inter alia: (a) the - 
' stimulation of the consumption of pig-iron produced from home 
ores, (0) the reduction of railway charges, (c) the extension 
of Section 13 of the Mining Industry Act, 1926, to apply to metal- 
liferous minerals, (d) the taxation of mining plant and property, 
(e) geophysical surveys, and (f) a proposed drainage and transport 
tunnel for the Camborne-Redruth tin-mining district. The Com- 
mittee’s Report was still under consideration by the Secretary 
for Mines at the end of the year. 


GROUP 1.—IRON ORE AND [RONSTONE 


The output of pig-iron in 1932 was 5 per cent. less than in 1931, 
but the output of steel was slightly greater than in 1931. In the 
world at large, the production of iron and steel declined by one- 
fourth to one-third between 1931 and 1932. 


Conditions in the iron and steel industry closely affect those 
at mines and quarries producing iron ore and ironstone, the out- 
put of which in 1932 was about 74 million tons, or one-third 
million tons (4 per cent.) less than in 1931. More than nine-tenths 
of the output in 1932 was phosphoric ore containing, on the 
average, less than 30 per cent. of metallic iron. 


The number of persons employed at these mines and quarries 
rose from 7,059 at the end of 1931 to 7,554 in March, 1932, and 
fell subsequently to 6,093 at the end of the year. On the average, 
7,017 persons were employed at iron ore and ironstone mines and 
quarries in 1932, and mineral was got on 238 days. The corres- 
ponding figures in 1931 were 7,742 persons and 246 days. 


Some indication of the extent of the effects of the depression 
upon the industry will be seen from a comparison of these figures 
with those for 1929, when 12,884 persons were employed, and 
134 million tons of iron ore and ironstone were got, or nearly twice 
as great as those for 1932. The production of steel fell by about 
the same proportion between the two years mentioned and that — 
of pig-iron to an even greater extent. 


Mines on the West Coast (Cumberland and Lancashire) pro- 
duced in 1932 552,000 tons of hematite iron ore with an average 
metal content of 54 per cent., compared with 709,000 tons in 
1931. The production of ore and the number of persons employed 
at these mines at the end of each quarter were as follows :— 


Iron Ore. Number of 
Tons. persons employed. 
Ist Quarter .. ie 165,000 1,977 
2nd Pigoae = 141,000 1,795. 
3rd ep rae q 121,000 1,681 
4th ere 3 125,000 1,613 
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At the Cleveland mines 1,083,000 tons of ironstone were raised 
with an average metal content of 28 per cent. Nearly 14 million 
tons of ironstone were raised at these mines in 1931 and 6 million 
tons in 1913. Production and employment at the end of each 
quarter of 1932 were as follows :— 


Ironstone. Number of 
Tons. persons employed. 
Ist Quarter .. e 303,000 yeveh : 
ZN a", oe a 311,000 2,235 
SECs et is ais 258,000 2,004 
ca sieeemins zs sie 211,000 1,486 


Supplies of ironstone from the Cleveland mines, which repre- 
sented nearly two-fifths of the total before the war, were only 
one-seventh in 1932. These supplies are now being replaced, to 
some extent, by Jurassic ironstone from the Lower Lias (at 
Frodingham, Lincolnshire), Inferior Oolite (in South Lincolnshire, 
Northamptonshire and Rutland) and Middle Lias (in South Lin- 
colnshire, Leicestershire, Northamptonshire and Oxfordshire). 
The output of ironstone from these districts was 5,483,000 tons 
with an average metal content of 28 per cent., as compared with 
5,330,000 tons in 1931 and 6,555,000 tons in 1913. Production 
and employment at the end of each quarter were as follows :— 


Ironstone. Number of 
Lons. persons employed. 
Ist Quarter .. .. 1,504,000 2,746 
Ald, “76, at .. 1,484,000 2,790 
ns eee ae ve L279 006 2,593 
4th _,, ve ane PALS RYN. ¢ 2,429 


In 1932, 75 per cent. of the entire output of iron ore and iron- 
stone was obtained from these districts, as compared with only 
41 per cent. in 1913. An important development affecting these 
districts was initiated in 1932 with the assistance of the Bankers’ 
Industrial Development Company for the production at Corby, 
near Kettering, of basic Bessemer steel, supplies of which have in 
recent years been mainly imported from abroad. 


There was a recovery in the production of iron ore and iron- 
stone from all other sources, output increasing from 90,000 tons 
in 1931 to 211,000 tons in 1932. From two-thirds to three-fourths 
of this was Coal Measure Ironstone and had an average metal 
content of 33 per cent. With regard to,the balance, measures 
were taken at the end of 1932 to avoid the closing of the chief 
source of supply, namely, the Llanharry mine in Glamorganshire. 


British iron ore and ironstone furnished 65 per cent. of the 
total home consumption in 1922-25, 71 per cent. in 1927-31, and 
78 per cent. in 1932. The balance of supplies is imported from 
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abroad—mainly from Spain, North Africa, Sweden and Norway, 
and consists chiefly of low-phosphorous hematite ore containing 
upwards of 50.per cent. of iron. 


The quantity of ore imported and retained for consumption 
in 1932 was 1,795,000 tons as compared with 2,119,000 tons in 
1931. In addition, the 300,600 tons of cupreous iron pyrites 
imported would yield a further 225,000 tons of purple ore by 
roasting. Altogether, 9,347,000 tons of iron ore were available for 
British furnaces after making allowance for the exportation of a 
small quantity of British ore. This was approximately equal to 
3+ million tons of metal. 


Of the 350 blast furnaces existing at the beginning of the year, 
65 were in operation, on the average, the number falling to 56 at 
the end of July. The output of pig iron was 3,573,000 tons, and 
of steel ingots and castings 5,256,800 tons, as compared with 
3,772,600 tons and 5,202,600 tons, respectively, in 1931. 


The improvement observed in the prices of iron during the 
last quarter of 1931 was not maintained and for East Coast and 
Welsh Hematite, Welsh Basic, and Scottish No. 1 Foundry iron 
prices declined almost continuously to the end of 1932. At the 
lowest point prices for these qualities fell during the year by 2s. 
to 6s. per ton. For other qualities of iron including Cleveland 
No. 3 G.M.B., Derbyshire and Northamptonshire Forge and Foun- 
dry and West Coast Hematite, prices were maintained unchanged 
from various dates in 1931 and throughout 1932. There has been 
no change in the case of Cleveland iron since January, 1931, since 
October, 1931, in the case of West Coast iron, and since May, 1931, 
in the case of the other qualities of iron referred to. 


Prices of steel billets and bars (tinplate and sheet) declined 
during the year from the higher levels reached at the end of 1931 
by 6s. to 7s. 6d. per ton. 


GRouP 2.—NoON-FERROUS ORES 


(a) Tim.—Early in 1932 mining operations were resumed at 
Geevor and operations were maintained during the year at 
East Pool and Agar and South Crofty mines. From 684 tons of 
dressed tin ore (i.e., black tin) in 1931, output at these mines 
rose to 1,699 tons in 1932. In addition, 326 tons were obtained 
from alluvial deposits (river and sea) and from refuse dumps, 
as compared with 2354 tons in 1931. Altogether the output 
of dressed tin ore in Cornwall rose from 9194 tons in 1931 to 
2,025 tons in 1932. 


Over 47,000 tons of tin ore and concentrates were imported 
and retained in 1932 and constitutes the major source of supplies 
upon which the smelting industry at home is dependent. It 
came chiefly from Bolivia and Nigeria. 


(15722) B4 
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The average number of persons engaged at tin ore mines, 
alluvial workings, etc., including those engaged in the recovery 
of arsenic, was 739, as compared with 426 in 1931. 


The aggregate net selling value of the dressed tin ore at 
Cornish mines, etc., was £157,300: From a little over £74 per 
ton in the last quarter of 1931, the average value of this ore rose 
to {87 17s. 11d. per ton in the last quarter of 1932. 


The price of Standard Tin on the London Metal Exchange 
rose to £142 per ton in December, 1931, and fell to £105 per ton 
in April, 1932. <A fresh high level was reached in November 
when the price was £156 7s. 6d. per ton, and it was nearly £150 
per ton at the end of 1932. 


Compulsory restriction of tin supplies resulting from the 
agreement reached between the Governments of Bolivia, the 
Netherlands East Indies, Malaya and Nigeria, which was referred 
to in the previous Report (page 27), was maintained and intensified 
during 1932. Export quotas were steadily reduced during the. 
year and production was entirely suspended fora time. Moreover, 
arrangements were made to secure control of metal surplus to 
current needs and to release it gradually in accordance with the 
-price level of spot tin on the London Metal Exchange. 


As the result of these measures it is estimated that the pro- 
duction of metal in 1932 was slightly lower than consumption 
and more particularly after June, a circumstance which coincides 
-with the upward trend of metal prices. 


The International Tin Committee was responsible for the 
initiation of the International Tin Research and Development 
Council in 1932. The Council is now engaged on an extensive 
programme of research work, the object of which is to increase 
the demand for, and to maintain the use of, tin alloys which are 
threatened by other metals. 


(b) Lead and Zinc.—The output of dressed lead ore in 1932 
was 40,633 tons with an average metal content of 81 per cent., 
as compared with 29,502 tons in 1931. There has been an 
almost continuous expansion in the output of dressed lead ore 
since 1921, when it amounted to less than 7,000 tons. It is now 
more than 30 years since output reached so high a level as it 
did in 1932. 


About six-sevenths of the dressed ore raised in 1932 was 
obtained from the Mill Close mine (Derbyshire) and a substantial 
proportion of the balance was obtained from Nentsbury mine 
(Cumberland), where mining operations were resumed, Greenside 
mine (Westmorland) and Halkyn mine (Flintshire). At the 
latter, tunnelling operations were interrupted by lode mining 
for a considerable time in 1932. Small quantities of lead ore 
were obtained occasionally at two other mines when cleaning 
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up. On the other hand, mining operations have been suspended 
at the Queensberry mine (Dumfriesshire) since July, 1931, and 
five other small producing units ceased mining operations at 
various dates in 1931 and 1932. 


Except for a small quantity which was recovered with lead 
ore, no zinc ore was mined in 1932. 


Exploration and development operations at Nantymwyn 
mine (Carmarthenshire) which have been in progress for a number 
of years have now been abandoned. The deposit is a substantial 
one from which large quantities of high-grade lead ore had been 
extracted in the past, and over 200,000 tons of lead-zinc ore have 
been developed in recent operations. When the mine was pre- 
viously worked it was difficult, or next to impossible, to separate 
the zinc contents of the ore. This difficulty was overcome, 
but, owing to the uneven dissemination and low-grade quality 
of the zinc sulphide, coupled with the low price of metals, it has 
been found necessary to close down and abandon the mine. 


The average number of persons employed in 1932 at lead and 
zinc mines, including some who were employed at mines in course 
of development, was 810, as compared with 897 in 1931. 


The total net selling value of dressed lead ore at the mines 
was £242,300. From £7 16s. 3d. per ton in the last quarter of 
1931 the average net selling value at the mines fell to £4 17s. 6d. 
per ton in the second quarter of 1932, and was £5 14s. 5d. and 
£5 19s. 3d. per ton in subsequent quarters. 


The London Metal Exchange price of Soft Foreign Lead 
for prompt shipment rose to £15 10s. Od. per ton in September, 
1931, and fell to £9 Ils. 3d. per ton in June, 1932. It rose 
subsequently, but fell to £10 16s. 3d. per ton in December, 1932. 
In December, 1931, the price of Foreign Spelter stood at £14 11s. 3d 
per ton, and fell to £10 15s. Od. per ton in April, 1932. It rose 
to £15 12s. 6d. per ton in November, 1932, and fell to £15 at 
the end of December. 


GRouP 3.—MINERALS (OTHER THAN [RON ORE) USED MAINLY IN 
IRON AND STEEL-MAKING AND OTHER SMELTING PROCESSES 


The aggregate net selling value of these minerals at mines and. 
quarries in 1932 was £1,018,000, or £155,000 (13 per cent.) less 
than in 1931. Prices, on the whole, showed little change, but 
that for fluorspar fell from 17s. lid. to 15s. 3d. per ton. The 
ageregate tonnage of all the minerals covered by this group 
declined by 11 per cent. 


The output of silica stone, silica sand and ganister fell 4 per 
cent. to 373,000 tons ; moulding and pig-bed sand 9 per cent. 
to 491,000 tons ; fireclay 9 per cent. to 1,544,000 tons ; limestone 
and dolomite for blast furnace use 15 per cent. to 1,359,000 
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tons ; dolomite for use as a refractory material 18 per cent. to 
284,000 tons ; and fluorspar (averaging 82 per cent. Ca F,) 23 
per cent. to 15,000 tons. 


At the mines and quarries at which these materials were 
produced 5,800 persons, on the average, were employed in 1932, 
as compared with 6,400 persons in 1931. 


Exports of fluorspar in 1932 amounted to 1,299 tons and of 
fireclay to 19,545 tons. In 1931, the corresponding quantities 
were 713 tons and 19,532 tons, respectively. 


GrRouP 4.—MINERALS USED MAINLY IN CHINA, 
POTTERY AND GLASS MANUFACTURE 


The aggregate net selling value of these minerals at mines 
and quarries in 19382 was £759,000, or £149,000 (16 per cent.) 
less than in 1931. Apart from sand for use in glass-making, 
prices fell, particularly in the case of limestone for use in glass- 
making, china clay, china stone and chert. The aggregate 
tonnage of all the minerals covered by this group fell by 4 per cent. 


The output of sand and limestone for use in glass-making 
was 141,500 tons, or 51 per cent. more than in 1931; and of 
china stone 45,100 tons, or 6 per cent. more. The output of 
chert for use in the china and pottery trades fell 5 per cent. 
to 1,100 tons; china clay 11 per cent. to 508,900 tons; and 
potters’ clay, including ball clay, 13 per cent. to 129,700 tons. 


At the mines and quarries at which these minerals were 
produced 3,100 persons, on the average, were employed in 1932, 
as compared with 3,600 persons in 1931. 


China clay, which is extensively used in the pottery and 
porcelain industries, also finds an important outlet in the paper, 
and to a lesser extent, in many other industries. Not less than 
two-thirds of the annual output of china clay and china stone 
has been exported in recent years, the figures in 1932 being 
348,600 tons of china clay and 8,300 tons of felspar (including 
china stone). The chief markets for these products are found. 
in the United States of America, several European countries 
and in British India. | 


The amalgamation of the businesses of the three largest 
china clay producers was effected in 1932, the combined output 
of these accounting for over one-half of the entire output during 
the year. Prior to this the British China Clay Producers’ 
Federation, Limited, was formed under the auspices of the 
Federation of British Industries, the purpose of which is to deal 
with external questions affecting the trade as distinguished from 
internal domestic questions. These measures are the result 
of existing conditions under which production has fallen since 
1929 by about two-fifths and prices by over 30 per cent. 


During 1932, 38,600 tons of ball clay were exported, as 
compared with 33,600 tons in 1931. 
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Group 5.—MINERALS USED MAINLY FOR BUILDING, ROAD- 
MAKING, LIME, CEMENT, CONCRETE, ETC. 


The aggregate net selling value of these minerals at mines 
and quarries in 1932, was £11,540,000, or £1,583,000 (12 per 
cent.) less than in 1931. Prices generally were lower and the 
aggregate tonnage of all the minerals covered by this group fell 
by 8 per cent., namely from 57,000,000 tons in 1931 to 52,000,000 
tons in 1932. These figures show a check to the activity in 
roadmaking and building and construction work generally. 


The output of the chief classes of mineral includes 16,257,000 
tons of building, etc., stone, slate and material for brick, tile, 
etc., making, valued at £4,384,000 ; 18,343,000 tons of mineral 
for lime, cement, plaster and concrete making, etc., valued at 
£2,693,000 ; and 17,817,000 tons of mineral for use as roadmaking 
material valued at £4,463,000. The quantity of mineral included 
under the first and second sub-divisions was, respectively, 6 and 
7 per cent. less than in 1931, and 12 per cent. less in the third. 


Reference should be made to a considerable expansion in the 
output of anhydrite which is largely used in the manufacture of 
synthetic nitrogen and to an increasing extent in the manufacture 
of all kinds of building materials, e.g., cements, plasters, etc. 
This mineral has been mined upon an extensive scale only since 
1926, and was previously regarded as of little commercial value. 


At the mines and quarries at which these minerals were produced 
62,700 persons, on the average, were employed in 1932, as com- 
pared with 68,500 persons in 1931. 


For particulars of the imports and exports of minerals of the 
kind covered by this group, reference should be made to Table 38 
of Appendix A. 


GROUP 6.—OTHER MINERALS 


The aggregate net selling value of these minerals at mines 
and quarries in 1932 was £1,978,000, or £56,000 (3 per cent.) 
less than in 1931. With few exceptions the average price fell in 
1932 and in some cases substantially. As will be seen below, the 
quantity of salt and of barytes and witherite produced in 1932 
was higher than in 1931, and for the group as a. whole there 
was a slight increase. 


At the mines and quarries at which these minerals were 
produced 7,200 persons, on the average, were employed in 1932, 
as compared with 7,400 persons in 1931. 


Many of these minerals find an outlet in the chemical and 
allied industries. Of the more important of them reference may 
be made to the following :— 


Salt.—About six-sevenths of the salt was produced in Cheshire, 
chiefly as brine pumped from salt deposits, a considerable quantity 
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of which is also pumped to chemical works for use in chemical 
processes. The bulk of the balance of output is obtained as 
brine in Lancashire, Durham, Staffordshire, Worcestershire, 
Yorkshire and the Isle of Man. . 


Production in 1931 and 1932 was as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 
Tons. Tons. 
Rock salt mined .. “ 17,000 18,000 


Salt evaporated from brine 692,000 676,000 
Salt content of brine pumped 


toalkali works ..  .. 1,496,000 __ 1,191,000 
Totals .. 4. 2,205,000 1,885,000 
Total Net Selling Value .. 1,018,000 £1,003,000 


The Dominions furnish an extensive market for salt and 
exports to these and to all other countries in 1932 amounted to 
295,000 tons, valued at £734,000 f.o.b. The corresponding figures 
in 1931 were 257,000 tons and £649,000. In addition, over 
4,000 tons of table salt, valued at £82,000, were exported in 1932. 


_ Oil Shale-—Reference to this industry will be found on 
page 85. 


Barytes and Witherite—Considerable development has taken 
place since 1928 in this industry in Devonshire and more recently, 
in smaller degree, in the Isle of Arran, Buteshire. Altogether, 
56,600 tons of these minerals were produced in 1932 valued at 
£88,400, as compared with 45,600 tons valued at £80,900 in 1931. 
The output in each year was made up as follows :— 


1932. 1931. 

Tons. Tons. 
Not ground (including Witherite) 41,900 31,900 
Ground and bleached .. i 1,900 1,100 
Ground and unbleached .. > 12,800 12,600 


The chief deposit of witherite is worked at the Settlingstones 
mine in Northumberland, and small supplies are occasionally 
obtained at Ushaw Moor mine in County Durham. During 
the year a fresh deposit was located and developed at the South 
Moor “ Morrison North” coal mine in County Durham. 


The improvement in output of barytes'and witherite in 1932 
coincides with a substantial reduction in the quantity of barytes 
imported. Altogether 24,700 tons, including 9,400 tons of 
unground mineral and 15,300 tons of ground mineral and Blanc 
Fixé, were imported in 1932 as compared with 33,000 tons in 1931. 
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PART III 


PROCEEDINGS UNDER PART I. OF THE MINES 
(WORKING FACILITIES AND SUPPORT) ACT, 1923, 
AND PART II OF THE MINING INDUSTRY ACT, 1926. 


The number of applications referred during the year to the 
Railway and Canal Commission was eleven. One of these was 
subsequently withdrawn and the remainder, with one exception, 
were heard and determined during the year. In the remaining 
case pleadings were not completed at the end of the year. Of 
five applications which had been referred to the Commission in 
1931, three were decided during 1932, the remaining two being 
withdrawn. 


(a) Proceedings in England and Wales 


Of eleven applications decided in England and Wales, five 
were “‘numerosity’’ cases, 1.e., private arrangement was im- 
practicable as the number of persons involved was too great. 


(i) Tilmanstone (Kent) Collieries, Limited, obtained the right 
to work minerals at Eythorne, Kent, as well as ancillary rights. 
The applicants were authorised to enter into a contract to purchase 
the freehold of the minerals underlying a piece of land in respect 
of which an objection had been lodged. 


(ii) Sherwood Colliery Company, Limited, secured the right 
to work coal at Hucknall, Notts, together with ancillary rights. 


(iii) Henry Briggs Son and Company, Limited, were granted 
_ the right to work coal at Whitwood, Yorkshire, with ancillary 
rights, subject to certain conditions laid down for the protection: 
of objectors. 


(iv) Crawshaw and Warburton, Limited, obtained the right 
to work coal at Ossett, Yorkshire, together with ancillary rights. 


(v) The Wombwell Main Company, Limited, were granted 
the right to work certain minerals at Wombwell, Yorkshire, and 
ancillary rights. 

The remaining cases were as follows :— 

(vi) The proprietors of the Coppice Colliery (Staffordshire) 
desired to obtain.the right to work certain parcels of coal which 
had previously been worked as part of the colliery, and incidental 
ancillary rights. The former proprietrix, who had only a life 
interest in the original colliery, had purchased a lease of the 
additional minerals, and payment of the final instalment of the 
purchase price was not yet due. On her death, the rights which 
had been acquired by her in the additional areas passed to her 
husband, who refused to allow the new proprietors of the colliery 
to work his minerals on a royalty basis, insisting instead on the 
purchase outright of his interest. The Court granted the rights 
applied for subject to the payment by the applicants of the 
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remaining instalment of the purchase price to the owner of the 
freehold when this became due, and the payment of a capital sum 
in twelve half-yearly payments to the other respondent. 


(vii) and (viii) Application was made by W. Y. Craig and Sons, - 
Limited, for the grant of the right to work minerals in the 
Parish of St. Martins, Shropshire, and ancillary rights. A counter 
application was made by the Black Park Colliery Company, 
Limited, in respect of a portion of the minerals. An interesting 
feature of the case was that it was impossible for either party to 
obtain by negotiation a right to work any of the minerals as the 
presumed owner could not prove a clear title. In the proceedings 
before the Court counsel for Messrs. Craig stated that they 
desired to limit their application so as to exclude a portion of the 
area covered by the counter application. The Court granted 
certain of the rights, including ancillary rights, applied for by 
the two undertakings, subject to the leaving of a barrier between 
the two collieries’ workings. In view of the doubtful title of the 
presumed owner of the minerals, the royalties were ordered to 
be paid into Court, and later paid out to him, if no other claimant 
was forthcoming. 


(ix) The Somerset County Council applied for the grant of 
ancillary rights for facilitating the working of stone, strontia 
and other minerals at Wells, objection being lodged by The Wells 
Stone Company, Limited. The Council desired the right to use 
land occupied by them under a sub-lease from The Wells Stone 
Company, for conveying, storing and treating minerals from other 
land, and for the conveyance, storage and use of machinery and 
plant required in connection with such minerals. The terms 
demanded by The Wells Stone Company for the grant of these 
facilities which were said by the applicants to be unreasonable, 
involved a cash payment of £2,100 and annual payments of £2,800 
until the termination of the lease in 1946. Agreement between 
the parties was reached, whereby the applicants obtained the 
desired facilities on payment of £9,000. 


(x) Glasbrook Brothers, Limited, had been negotiating for a 
number of years for the right to work certain minerals at Swansea, 
with ancillary rights, and had submitted an application in 1927, 
which was, however, not proceeded with. The objector’s reason 
for refusing to grant the rights was mainly the inability of the 
applicants to satisfy him that they proposed to work the coal 
expeditiously, and he complained that when the coal had previous- 
ly been in lease to the Company they had kept it “ locked up’. 
for ten years, never working beyond the minimum dead rent. 
On a fresh application being made the Court granted the rights 
applied for and refused the claim of the respondent for a stipula- 
tion that the minerals should be worked expeditiously. 


An appeal against the Order was lodged by the respondent, 
and was allowed with costs by the Court of Appeal. 
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In future, as stated in the Report of the Railway and Canal 
Commission for 1932, “‘in every application for an Order to work 
the coal of a third party the Applicants should be required by the 
Order to work the coal in some form following the usual covenant 
in mining leases.”’ 


(xi) Lockwood and Elliott had worked to the boundary of 
their area in one seam at Whitley Upper, Yorkshire, and alleged 
that W. & J. Cardwell, Limited, were approaching the same 
boundary and that when they had removed the barrier between 
the two collieries, water would flow from Cardwell’s mine into 
Lockwood and Elliott’s workings, and so render them either 
unworkable or much more costly to work. The latter accordingly 
applied for an ancillary right, viz., to have a barrier of coal left 
in the seam in question on Cardwell’s side of the boundary. The 
Commission, being of opinion that the applicants had failed to 
make out a case in the national interest, dismissed the application. 


Two applications which had been referred to the Court in 
1931 were withdrawn during 1932, viz., 


(xii) F. W. Holman and The Mynachdy Colliery Company 
(1903), Limited. Application for the modification of the terms of 
leases under which minerals were being worked, including the 
waiving of dead rents, both accrued and future. 


(xiii) Llay Main Collieries, Limited. Application for the right 
to maintain and use for all purposes in connection with their 
mining operations at Llay Main Colliery, an existing mineral 
railway the lease of which terminated in January, 1932. 


(b) Proceedings in Scotland 


(xiv) William Baird and Company, Limited, applied for and 
obtained the right to work coal at Bothwell, Lanarkshire, which 
was practically surrounded by coal owned or leased by them, 
together with incidental ancillary rights. 


(xv) Shotts Iron Company, Limited, made application for the 
modification of the terms of a lease under which they were working 
minerals at Wester Calderhead, Lanarkshire. This application 
was withdrawn by leave of the ex-officio Commissioner in Scotland. 
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PART IV 
HEALTH AND SAFETY 


This subject in its technical and statistical aspects is dealt 
with in detail in the Annual Reports of the Inspectors of Mines 
and Annual Report of the Safety in Mines Research Board 
(which includes a Report on the work of the Health Advisory 
Committee). It is, therefore, only necessary to deal here with 
matters of general administration and the work of the Official 
Testing Stations. -. 


1.—Pus Lic INQUIRIES AND COMMITTEES 
(a) Public Inquiries into Mining Accidents 


The Reports of three formal Inquiries into mining accidents 

were published during the year, viz. :— 

(i) By the Chief Inspector into the Explosion at Newdi- 

gate Colliery, Warwickshire, on 3rd September, 1931, whereby 

eight persons lost their lives (H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 
4028). 

(ii) By the Chief Inspector into the Explosion at Bentley 

Colliery, Yorkshire, on 20th November, 1931, whereby > 

45 persons lost their lives (H.M. Stationery Office, Cmd. 4106). 


(iii) By the Chief Inspector into the Explosion at 
Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorganshire, on 25th January, 1932, 
whereby 11 persons lost their lives (H.M. Stationery Office, 
Cmd. 4150). 


The Chief Inspector was also appointed to hold formal investi- 
gations into the explosions which occurred at Garswood Hall 
No. 9 Colliery, Lancashire, on 12th November, 1932, whereby 
27 persons lost their lives, and at Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire, 
on 16th November, 1932, whereby 11 persons lost their lives. 
The first investigation was held at Bryn and lasted for 12 days ; 
the second at Glasgow and lasted for six days. Reports* on both 
have been published during 1933. 


(b) Other Inquiries 


(i) Precautions against Overwinding.—Following on the over- 
winding accident on Ist October, 1932, at Bickershaw No. 3 
Colliery, Lancashire, in which 19 lives were lost, a Departmental 
Committee was set up early in 1933 with the following terms of 
reference— 

‘To inquire into the precautions against overwinding 
which are or could be taken when persons are raised or 
lowered in mine shafts; and to make recommendations.” 


*See page 70. 
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The constitution of the Committee, which is under the chairman- 
ship of Mr. F. H. Wynne, C.B.E., B.Sc., H.M. Deputy Chief 
Inspector of Mines, will be found on page 209. 


(ii) Pit Trials of the Ringrose Firedamp Alarm.—The extensive 
displacement of flame by electric safety lamps has assisted in 
creating a situation in which increasing numbers of miners carry 
on their work without any means of testing their working places 
for gas. 


This situation was studied by the Miners’ Lamps Committee, 
and their published Report* recommended in effect that in mines 
where electric safety lamps are generally used, a small proportion 
of the workmen should be provided with flame safety lamps to 
enable them to make occasional tests for inflammable and noxious 
gases. At some mines this is being done ; at others it is not, and 
at these mines such tests can only be made when the place is. 
visited by deputies or other officials who have flame safety lamps.. 


Many attempts have been made both in this country and 
abroad to meet this situation in a different way by devising some 
other convenient and reliable firedamp indicator which could be 
carried by some of the workmen and would give a clear warning 
should firedamp foul the air in the immediate vicinity of the 
indicator. 


Among the many firedamp indicators that have been suggested 
for this purpose the Ringrose device is one of the most promising. 
The principle of this device is briefly as follows :— 


A current of air passes into the lamp through protecting 
gauzes to a combustion chamber consisting of a porous pot 
containing a heated wire. If, and so long as, firedamp is. 
present in the ingoing air it is continuously burned by the 
hot wire and a partial vacuum is thus created and maintained. 
inside the porous pot. This vacuum deflects an aneroid 
diaphragm in such a way that it completes an electric circuit 
which lights up a red bulb as warning of the presence of 
firedamp in the air. 


The apparatus is adjusted so that the circuit is not 
completed and the warning light is not shown until the 
percentage of firedamp in the air exceeds a fixed minimum 
limit (which. can, by readjustment by the makers of the 
lamp, be varied if necessary). The warning light remains. 
on as long as firedamp in excess of the fixed limit is present:- 
in the air. 


The practical experience gained by pit trials of the earlier 
models of this detector, and experimental data furnished by 
extensive laboratory tests made by the Safety in Mines Research 
Board, assisted the inventor to improve some of the details of its 


*Report on the general use by Workmen of Safety Lamps which give. 
no Indication of Inflammable or Noxious Gases (Miners’ Lamps Committee- 
Memorandum No. 7). H.M. Stationery Office, 6d. net. 
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construction and to make it more suitable for pit work ; and the 
improved model was found to give reasonably consistent and 
reliable results in pit trials conducted under the Board’s general 
supervision. 


But these, like the earlier trials, were on a small scale and for 
a relatively short time, and by the end of 1931 it was felt that 
the Ringrose alarm had reached a stage in its practical develop- 
ment at which further progress could only be made by trying it 
out thoroughly underground on a full working scale and for a time 
sufficient to allow any potential weakness in construction or 
difficulties in efficient maintenance to reveal themselves. In this 
way it was hoped to obtain reliable evidence as to the practical 
limits of the utility and reliability of the detector under normal 
working conditions. 


Accordingly, after consultation with the Mining Association, 
the Miners’ Federation, the National Association of Colliery 
Managers and the Federation of Firemens’, Examiners’ and 
Deputies’ Associations, the co-operation of the Mining Association 
was enlisted in arranging for working-scale trials of the alarm. 
Three colliery companies volunteered to give facilities for the 
trials at three collieries situated in Lancashire, Yorkshire and 
South Wales and the actual trials were begun at these collieries in 
August, September and October, respectively. The capital cost 
of the alarms was met largely by a grant from the Miners’ Welfare 
Fund, but the three colliery companies and the manufacturers of 
the alarm also participated in the expenses of the trials. 


For the purpose of organizing and studying the trials, a local 
Pit Committee was set up at each colliery representative of the 
owners, the management, the deputies, the workmen and the 
inspectors, and each of these Committees was asked to make a 
written report to the Secretary for Mines after trials had been 
carried out for a period of six months in each case. These reports 
have been received during 1933. Their contents and outcome do 
not fall within the period under review. 


2.—REGULATIONS AND ORDERS 
(a) Of General Application 
The following Orders were made during the year : 
(i) Explosives in Coal Mines Orders 

Order of 6th January constituting a new schedule of Permitted 
Explosives which are to be used only for the purpose of 
bringing down coal. 

Orders of 14th July, 3lst August and 28th November adding 
in all five new explosives to the Permitted List. 

Order of 11th May adding two new types, B.37 and C, of 
Cardox Carbon Dioxide Cartridge to the list of approved 
types, and amending the conditions of use. 
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Order of 9th September adding one new type, B.20, of Cardox 
Carbon Dioxide Cartridge to the list of approved types. 


Order of 23rd February requiring electrical shotfiring appara- 
tus used in mines to which Part II of the Explosives in 
Coal Mines Order of Ist September 1913 applies, to be of a 
type approved by the Board of Trade (see page 57). 


Order of 21st December amending the Order of the 23rd 
February, so as to postpone until Ist November, 1933, 
the date by which electrical shotfiring apparatus in use 
must be replaced by apparatus of approved type. 


Various Orders* made under the Order of 23rd February 
approving fifteen types of electrical shotfiring apparatus. 


(11) Safety Lamps Order* 
Order of 31st December approving sixteen new types of safety 


lamps and twenty-six modifications of types previously 
. approved. 


(iii) Smoke Helmet Orders* 


Two Orders of 5th December approving for use at Rescue 
Stations and mines ten types of smoke helmets and other 
apparatus serving the same purpose in pursuance of the 
Coal Mines General Regulations (Rescue), 1928. 


(0) Applicable to Individual Mines and Quarries 


During 1932 Special Regulations and Special Rules were estab- 
lished at individual mines and quarries to supplement the provisions 
of the Statutes and Regulations as follows :— 


(i) Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 :— 
Atwways.—Prescribing minimum distances between main air- 


ways and the distances from one another of connexions 
between main airways (Section 42 (5) ) .. 5A a 3 


Electricity.—Modifying the provisions of General Regulation 
78 to enlarge the limits of Loser ae ee ny fixed 
electric lamps .. Oe! 16 


Modifying General siatinhaeits 78 so as to penne the 
use of fixed electric lights at the coal face .. : 4 


Regulating the use of storage oe locomotives 
underground (Section 87) .. x, = By 2. 


Pass-byes.—Substituting for the requirements in the Act 
other provisions for securing safety at ciate (Section 
43 (3) ) . et A i is aa + 


* Details not published 
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(ii) Metalliferous Mines :— 

Special Rules (Section 24) :— 
Installation and use of Electricity 
Shotfiring (Gypsum Mines in Notts. and Derby) . 
Shotfiring expspen yt Mines in Notts. and eT Additional 

Rules a‘ 

(iii) Quarries :— 

Special Rules :— 
General code (1924) .. AS ar ee me Pkg ht, 
Working of Silicious rock .. es A te = 5 


Exemptions and consents were granted or renewed during the 
year—subject in the majority of cases to special conditions for 
ensuring safety—under powers conferred by the Statutes and 
Regulations as follows :— 

(i) Mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 :— 
£ lectricity.—Exempting flexible cables for portable drills 
from certain requirements in respect to earthing conduc- 
tors (Regulations 125 (6) and 187 (a))_ _... Raa 
Permitting the use of unarmoured cables ‘and the 
earthing of a point other than the mid-voltage point of an 


ret OO 


electrical system (Regulation 129 (e)) .. 6 
Consenting to the use of electric storage batteries | 
underground (Regulation 136 (0) ) . ne 1 
Rescue : General Regulations of 10th December, 1928 : — 
Exempting from all the requirements .. 1 


Safety lamps.—Exempting from the use of safey lamps after 
an explosion of inflammable gas causing [eset gala 
(Section 32 (1) (0)) .. af 1 
Shafts and outlets.—_Exempting from the provisions requiring 
two shafts or outlets (mostly cases of mines or seams 


approaching exhaustion) (Section 36) ns 6 
Winding apparatus.—Exemption from providing a detaching 

hook (Section 40 (2) ) me 1 
Exemption from providing an automatic contrivance 

to prevent overwinding (Section 40 (2)) .. : a 1 
Working under Moss, etc.—Consenting to coal being worked 

under moss (General Regulation 29 of 30th July, 1920) . 1 


3.—THE LIGHTING OF MINES 

The movement for the improved lighting of mines, an account 
of which was given in the Annual Reports for 1930 (page 49) 
and 1931 (page 42), was actively continued during the year 1932. 
The need for better lighting underground has again been em- 
phasized, this time by the Third Report* of the Miners’ Nystagmus 
Committee. This Report re-affrms strongly the finding of an 
earlier Report that the chief symptom of the disease (oscillation 
of the eyeballs) is caused by insufficiency of light, and that of all 
measures of prevention the most important is to secure for the 
miner at work an adequate illumination. 


* See page 201. 
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While some of the more progressive colliery companies for 
their part are faithfully fulfilling the pledge given to the Secretary 
for Mines in 1931, that the industry would voluntarily do all it 
could to secure continued improvement in mine lighting, it cannot 
be said that by the end of 1932 there was any general evidence 
of a real effort at all collieries: and at some little or nothing 
had been done. , This is due partly no doubt to uncertainty as 
to the minimum lighting standards which any new Regulations 
on the subject may eventually fix for safety lamps. A definite 
decision on this point had necessarily to be suspended during the 
deliberations of the Joint Committee set up by the Institution 
of Mining Engineers, whose interim Report, which was received 
in May, 1933, may involve some modification of the original 
proposals, probably in the direction of raising the minimum 
standards previously suggested. 

This element of uncertainty in regard to safety lamps does 
not however apply to other important aspects of the general 
problem, namely, the lighting and whitewashing of pit bottoms, 
road junctions, etc.; the lighting of screens, sidings and other 
parts of the surface plant ; and the use of light coloured stone 
dust. At some mines these matters have been carefully studied, 
and striking improvements have been made, but at the majority 
of mines progress is disappointing and cannot be regarded as 
satisfactory. 

As regards the lighting power of safety lamps, the manufac- 
turers, in close co-operation with the Superintending Testing 
Officer, continued to make progress towards the higher lighting 
efficiency of their products. In particular, efforts have been 
directed to increasing above 2 volts the voltage of electric safety 
lamps without undue increase in the cost and weight, and a good 
deal of attention has been given to the lighting efficiency of the 
bulbs for these higher voltage lamps (particularly 2-5 volts and 
4-0 volts). The lighting efficiency of bulbs at such comparatively 
low voltages is inevitably much lower than the lighting efficiency 
of the bulbs ordinarily used for domestic and industrial lighting, 
but fortunately even such a small increase over the 2 volts 
enables a substantial improvement to be made in that respect. 

The flame-safety lamp has also been the object of further efforts 
to increase candle-power, and flame lamps giving a maximum 
candle power as high as 10 have recently been constructed. 
The chief difficulties to be overcome in the design of high candle- 
power flame lamps, are those of ensuring the stability of the flame 
and of preventing the lamp from becoming uncomfortably, if 
not unbearably, hot. 

As regards the installation of fixed lights, it is worthy of note 
that the number of air-turbine lamps in use increased by approxi- 
mately 56 per cent. during 1932, though it is still very small 
indeed in comparison with the number of such lamps in use in 
Germany. By far the greater number of these lamps (about 600 
out of a total of about 750) were concentrated in the Northern, 
Yorkshire and North Western Inspection Divisions, and the 
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increase has been rather in the number of lamps at mines which 
already had them in December, 1931, than in the number of 
separate mines using them. Nevertheless, these figures testify 
to the growing popularity of this kind of lamp where it has once 
been tried out, and, where compressed air is available, its extended — 
use is strongly to be recommended for “ flood-lighting.”’ 


At twenty mines where the conditions safely permitted this 
to be done, Special Regulations were approved relaxing the 
requirements of General Regulation 78 so as to permit the use of 
fixed electric lighting from the mains within 300 yards of the 
working face. Most of these Special Regulations took the 
form of the “ short code”’ which is appropriate to conditions on 
the roads. Four, however, were of the more stringent character, 
known as the “long code,’’ applicable to conditions at, or very 
close to, the working face. One of the latter was approved in 
respect of a colliery in Yorkshire for the purpose of enabling 
experiments to be made with special equipment, designed by 
Dr. Allsop of the Safety in Mines Research Board, which includes 
a safety cable and safety lamp-bulbs and in which damage to the 
cable, or to the glass of the bulb, cuts off the current before the 
danger point of a possible ignition of fire-damp is reached. 
The whole equipment is constructed to facilitate quick dismantling 
and reinstallation as the face advances. 


Experiments along different lines in coal face lighting from the 
mains are in progress at other collieries, but from a general 
standpoint the matter is still in a comparatively early Bote of 
development. 


4, SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH BOARD 


On 7th June, 1933, the Board suffered a serious loss through 
the death of Sir Walter Fletcher, K.B.E., D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., 
F.R.C.P., F.R.S., who, since their inception, had acted as the 
Assessor appointed by the Medical Research Council, and who 
was a member of the Health Advisory Committee from 1922 to 
1931. The Secretary for Mines joins in the general appreciation 
of the very great value of his services to medical and scientific 
research. 


Professor C. H. Lees, D.Sc., F.R.S., retired from the Board 
on 3lst December, 1932, after a year’s special extension of his 
term of appointment. The Secretary for Mines desires to record 
his appreciation of the valuable services which Professor Lees 
has given for nearly 10 years both on the Board itself and on 
several of its Committees. He will continue his service on the 
Wire Ropes Research Committee. 

The term of appointment of Professor Jocelyn Thorpe, C.B.E., 
D.Sc., F.R.S., F.1.C., would normally have ended on 31st Decem- 
ber, 1932, but, at the request of the Secretary for Mines, Professor 
Thorpe, who is Chairman of the Explosives in Mines Research 
Committee, has accepted a special extension of his term of service 
fora period of two years. 
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Wir CG. ¥~ Drysdale; €:B. O.B:E* D.Sc) MUEE F.RS.E., 
Director of Scientific Research at the Admiralty, Mr. F. Edmond, 
Chief Mining Agent to the Wigan Coal Corporation Limited, and 
Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., M.C., M.Sc., Chief Mining Engineer 
to the Board, were appointed members of the Board on 13th 
January, 1933. — 

Particulars of the progress of the Board’s work are published 
separately in their Eleventh Annual Report.* The district 
researches on falls of ground are proceeding satisfactorily in 
co-operation with Committees of the District Institutes of Mining 
Engineers, and there has been further development of the research 
into the causes of haulage accidents. In connexion with the 
work of the District Committees, the Board have appointed an 
investigator under the supervision of Professor J. H. Andrew at 
Sheffield University to undertake the metallurgical examination of 
broken haulage gear and to report upon the causes of failure. 


A feature of the Board’s work in which there is a growing 
interest is the practical study of the value of protective equipment 
(such as hard hats, goggles, gloves and special boots) in preventing 
injuries. 

The principal new development in the Board’s “safety 
instruction ”’ work during the year was the opening of the newly | 
constructed exhibition hall and the model section of an under- 
ground roadway and coal face at the Buxton Research Station. 
It attracted so much attention from the officials, workmen and 
mining students who attended the week-end demonstrations at 
the Station that a duplicate set of the more portable exhibits 
has been prepared, and has been shown in mining districts, in 
conjunction with lectures, illustrated by cinematograph films 
taken by the Board’s investigators, to illustrate safe mining 
methods. 


5.—TESTING WoRK 


This important branch of the work of the Mines Department 
is conducted in close co-operation with the work of the Safety in 
Mines Research Board, whose Director of Research, Professor R. V. 
Wheeler, D.Sc., F.I.C., F.G.S., is also Advisory Testing Officer to 
the Mines Department for most of the work. It comprises the 
testing of safety lamps (for both safety and lighting power), per- 
mitted explosives, electric signalling, telephone and shot-firing 
apparatus, flameproof electrical apparatus, rescue apparatus and 
sundry other apparatus or equipment with which it may be desired 
to make underground trials. For certain classes of apparatus, such 
as lamps, explosives, exploders and rescue apparatus, official 
approval is given in pursuance of statutory requirements ; for 
others, where it is the manufacturer’s object to have an official 
test of safety or flameproof enclosure, formal certificates of test 
are issued. | 


* See page 32. 
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In addition, such routine work as the analysis of mine air and. 
dust samples for Inspectors, the check-testing of a percentage of 
all approved exploders, and, as occasion requires, of other approved. 
or certified apparatus, together with a good deal of research 
bearing on the testing work, is carried on at the Sheffield Testing 
Station. 

The following is a brief outline of the work done during the 


year :— 
(a) The Testing Station, Sheffield 


This station, under the general supervision of the Testing 
Officer, Captain C. B. Platt, M.B.E., is responsible for the testing of 
safety lamps, bells, relays and telephones, and electrical shot-firing 
apparatus, and for the analysis of mine air and mine dust samples. 
for H.M. Inspectors ; it also gives general scientific assistance to: 
the Inspectors and the Mines Department. 


(i) Testing of Safety Lamps.—No new types of flame lamps were 
submitted during the year, but two modifications of types already 
approved were tested and approved. Six new types of electric 
lamps were tested and approved, together with 11 modifications 
of types already approved. 


Tests were also made on 114 safety lamps impounded from 
collieries by Inspectors. 


An important change was made during the year with regard 
to miners’ cap lamps. The Secretary for Mines, after consultation 
with the Mining Association, decided to require that the head- 
pieces of approved electric cap lamps should be fitted with covers 
of unsplinterable glass of an approved brand, except in those types 
of lamp which are protected by a safety device that automatically 
cuts off the current from the bulb on the breakage of the cover 
glass. This requirement came into force as from Ist January, 
1933, and applies both to complete lamps sold after that date 
and to renewal cover glasses for lamps already in use. 


In view of the fact that unsplinterable glass usually absorbs 
a greater proportion of the light emitted by the bulb than ordinary | 
‘glass, the further stipulation was made that no brand would be 
approved in which the maximum total absorption of light by the 
special cover glass exceeded 12 per cent. (as compared with 7 per 
cent. for plain glass). Manufacturers of cap lamps are, therefore, 
now required to submit samples of such glass to the Superintending 
Testing Officer for test and approval. The adaptability for this 
service of the so-called ‘‘ armour plate ”’ glass which absorbs no 
more light than ordinary glass is being investigated. 


Sufficient experimental data were collected during 1932 to 
provide a basis for the specification of a standard 4-volt 3-watt 
lamp-bulb, for use with the new 4-volt safety lamps, and were 
communicated to the appropriate Sub-committee of the British 
Standards Institution. Similar tests are in progress to provide 
a basis for the specification of a lamp-bulb for, 2:5-volt alkaline 
lamps. 
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(ii) Testing of Mining Bells, Relays and Telephones.—Two 
types of combined bell-relays and one type of relay were tested 
and certified to be intrinsically safe up to the maximum voltage 

permitted by the Regulations (25 volts) either (a) singly, with any 
‘source of direct current, or (0) in circuits comprising any number 
in parallel, provided the source of current is limited to a battery 
of three-pint porous pot Leclanché cells connected in series, or to 
such alternative sources of current as may be certified by the 
Mines Department as safe for the purpose. 


Certificates of intrinsic safety were also given in respect of 
six types of mine telephones, three being magneto operated and 
three operated by dry batteries. These certificates cover the use 
of any number of instruments in parallel provided all the instru- 
ments in the circuit are of one type, but not the use of instruments 
in series. 


The question of the safety of signalling circuits has attracted 
special attention recently, in consequence of the explosion at 
Garswood Hall No. 9 Colliery on 12th November, 1932. In his 
Report* on the causes and circumstances of this disaster, the 
Chief Inspector said he had no hesitation in attributing the 
explosion to open sparking on an electric bell circuit, and he 
recommended that the Mines Department should take steps to 
‘simplify the complications connected with the selection and 
‘maintenance of safe signalling apparatus. To this end, a short 
explanatory Pamphlett has been published, dealing with the 
precautions necessary to ensure the safety of electric signalling 
systems and telephones in the presence of firedamp. The 
Pamphlet contains a list of the apparatus certified intrinsically 
safe, and diagrams illustrating commonly used circuits, dis- 
tinguishing between those which are safe and those which are not 
safe. It is most important that colliery electricians shall be well 
informed on this question, as regards both the initial installation 
and the effective maintenance of safe circuits and apparatus. 


(iii) Electrical Shot-firing Apparatus——Important develop- 
ments with regard to electrical shot-firing apparatus for use 
in mines to which Part II of the Explosives in Coal Mines Order 
of 1913 applies, took place during the year. The need for elec- 
trical exploders to be of such a design as to be incapable of igniting 
inflammable gas, was pointed out in the Annual Report for 1931 
(page 40). On the basis of researches carried out by the Explosives 
in Mines Research Committee, and practical experience with 
several types of ‘‘certified’’ magneto exploders, the Secretary 
for Mines made an Order on the 23rd February, 1932, requiring 
that after the 3lst March, every new exploder taken into use in 
any mine in which permitted explosives are compulsory, must 
be of an approved type, and that exploders not of approved type 


* See page 70. 
+ Safety Pamphlet No. 8 circulated to Owners and Managers of Coal 
Mines with M.D. Circular No. 60 of 15th May, 1933. 
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then in use in such mines, must. by the 3lst December, 1932, either 
be replaced by new exploders of approved type, or be converted 
by the manufacturers into exploders of approved type. The 
requirement which had been in force for some 20 years that 
only magneto exploders should be used was withdrawn, and the 
use of battery and dynamo exploders again became permissible 
in any mine, if of approved type. Provision was also made to 
safeguard approved exploders from being rendered unsafe by 
unauthorized interference, and for their periodical and efficient 
maintenance. 


The first exploder under this Order was approved in April 
and by the end of the year there were 15 approved types available, 
including two dry-battery types. But difficulties were encoun- 
tered in manufacture of insuring the necessary close uniformity 
of electrical characteristics, particularly in connexion with the 
high-tension types. This necessitated at the outset, in some 
instances, the checking of each individual machine, instead of 
only a sample 5 per cent. of the manufacturers’ output as was 
originally contemplated, and involved the Testing Station in 
much unexpected additional work in the concluding months of 
the year. Representations were also made by the Mining 
Association, to the effect that the period allowed by the Order for 
the turnover to approved types was insufficient and that, as the 
modern form of battery exploder was but a recent innovation, 
more time was required to determine which of the two main 
classes—battery or magneto—would best suit the interests of 
those responsible for their purchase. 


In these circumstances, the Secretary for Mines decided at the 
end of the year to make an amending Order advancing the date, 
by which all electrical exploders in use in the mines concerned 
must be of approved type, from the Ist January, 1933, to Ist 
November, 1933. The provision in the original Order, that no 
new exploders of unapproved type should be introduced into any 
of the mines affected, remained in force. 


By the end of the year over 3,500 exploders of approved types 
were in use. Nearly 1,350 of these machines had been check- 
tested at the Testing Station, in addition to the work done in 
examining and testing samples prior to approval. 


(iv) Analysis of Mine Air and Mine Dust Samples and 
Miscellaneous W ork.—The number of samples of mine air analysed 
for the Inspectors was 5,557, compared with 7,059 in 1931. 
An investigation was in progress as to the relative efficiency of 
sampling by bottle and by vacuum bulb, but no definite con- 
clusions have yet been reached. 


Dust samples analysed numbered 4,385, inet 4,326 in 1931. 


Fifty-seven konimeter slides were examined to provide in- 
formation regarding the amount of suspended dust in mine 
atmospheres. 
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(0) The Testing Station, Buxton 


This Station is responsible for testing the flame-proof enclosure 
of electrical apparatus, and was established in 1931, in place of 
the unofficial facilities previously available for this purpose at the 
Mining Department of Sheffield University. The testing staff 
work under the general supervision and direction of H.M. Electrical 
Inspector. In all, 247 designs of apparatus had been submitted 
for consideration by the end of the year, and 66 certificates were 
issued during the year in respect of various types, including 
electric motors of all descriptions, slip-ring enclosures, coal- 
cutters and drills, switch-gear, circuit breakers, controllers, 
starters and plug-connectors. 


The issue of certificates is not restricted to enclosures intended 
for mining use only, where the anticipated danger is from fire- 
damp; but tests are undertaken with such other dangerous 
gases as pentane, acetylene and hydrogen, for apparatus intended 
for use in the petroleum and other industries. 


(c) The Testing of Permitted Explosives 


Twelve new compositions were tested in the Buxton Testing 
Gallery during the year and of these nine passed and three failed. 
Under a standing arrangement with the Home Office, these tests 
are carried out on behalf of the Mines Department by H.M. 
Inspectors of Explosives, from whom the Department also received 
much valuable advice and help in other matters pertaining to the 
use of explosives at mines and quarries. 


During 1932 eight new explosives were added to the Permitted 
List, all of them explosives permitted only for bringing down coal 
(Part II of the list). These are the so-called “low density ” 
explosives referred to in last year’s Report. 


At the beginning of the year eight explosives remained in the 
obsolescent “‘ Rotherham ”’ section of Part I of the list (Explosives 
for General Use). During the year two of these were transferred 
to the ‘‘ Buxton ”’ section and the other six, being no longer manu- 
factured or used, were removed altogether, thus completing the 
revision of the Permitted List following upon the adoption of the 
Buxton Test in July, 1929. 


The use of “ low freezing ”’ gelatinous blasting explosives con- 
tinued to extend and 91°5 per cent. of the gelatinous explosives used 
at mines and quarries in 1932 were “ low freezing’. Since these 
explosives were introduced in this country in 1926, no accident 
has been reported due to their becoming hard or frozen. There 
would appear to be no good reason for continuing the use of the 
older gelatinous explosives, which were liable to freeze or harden 
if exposed to cold, and in that condition are dangerous to handle ; 
and it is hoped that in the near future arrangements will be made 
for the manufacture of these explosives for use in this country to 
be entirely discontinued. 
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The approval early in 1932 of two new types of Cardox Carbon 
Dioxide Cartridge, namely, Type B.37 (13-in. diameter) and Type 
C (24-in. diameter), was mentioned last year. During the year a. 
further type, B.20, the same diameter as Type B.37, but shorter 
in length and of smaller capacity, was tested at Buxton and passed 
for use In mines. 


In the light of experience the 1#in. Cartridges, Types B.20 and 
B.37, have been found the most useful for use under coal mining 
conditions in this country, and these cartridges were used during 
1932 at some twenty collieries. 


(d) The Testing of Rescue Apparatus 


This section of the testing work is carried out by Mr. G. N. 
Scott, M.Sc., Acting Senior Inspector of Mines, in consultation, 
when necessary, with the Rescue Advisory Committee, of which 
he is Chairman (see page 208). 


A modified form of the Proto Breathing Apparatus was sub- 
mitted for test during the year : it made use of a specially prepared 
soda lime as the carbon dioxide absorbent. Tests were carried out 
with somewhat variable results, and it was thereupon agreed with 
the manufacturers that they would make further efforts to improve © 
the consistency of behaviour of the soda lime with a view to 
ensuring more uniform results in further tests of the apparatus. . 
These will be carried out during 1933. 


A “one-hour” type and a “half-hour” type of oxygen 
apparatus were tested on behalf of the Home Office for the purposes 
of the Chemical Regulations under the Factory Act: the former 
failed and the latter passed the tests. 


The General Regulations for Rescue Work require that all 
smoke helmets and other apparatus serving the same purpose shall 
be of an approved type. This requirement has involved the 
alteration or replacement of a large number of the smoke helmets | 
and equalisers already in use at Rescue Stations and mines, and 
this has been actively dealt with. In respect of four of the older 
types of apparatus, namely, the Durham, the Elswick, the Meco 
and the Rotherham smoke helmets, it was found on test that 
although reasonably safe and serviceable for a limited time, they 
could not be altered to bring them in all respects up to the higher 
standard of the approved types. The Secretary for Mines, after 
consultation with the Rescue Advisory Committee, has consented 
to their continuance in use for limited periods varying from two 
to five years, subject to certain alterations being made and to 
efficient maintenance and regular inspection, The whole of this 
apparatus will, by the end of the stipulated periods, be replaced 
by apparatus of a fully approved type. 


In addition to his work as Testing Officer, Mr. G. N. Scott 
has also the duties of making special inspections at Central 
Rescue Stations in all parts of the country and studying any 
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information he can obtain in this and other ways as to possible 
improvements in the construction and use of rescue apparatus and 
equipment. These matters are considered by the Rescue Advisory 
Committee, and from time to time circular letters are issued to the 
Rescue Station Authorities to convey to them the Committee’s 
recommendations. The most important matter so dealt with during 
the year was the use of a mixture of oxygen with carbon dioxide 
in suitable cases (instead of oxygen alone) as a means of reviving 
persons rendered unconscious by carbon monoxide and other gases. 


6.—THE TRAINING OF Boys 


In July, 1932, the first presentation of badges took place in 
connection with the Yorkshire Safety Badge Scheme initiated by 
the Yorkshire Council for Further Education. This scheme was 
described in last year’s Report (page 35), and it will suffice here 
to say that classes for boys on “safety principles ’’ were held 
during the winter at a number of local centres under the manage- 
ment of the local Education Authorities. At the end of the 
session the boys underwent an oral test and those who passed 
this test and made a satisfactory number of attendances at the 
classes were awarded the “ Yorkshire Miners’ Safety Badge.” 
Nearly 600 boys were successful. 

At the invitation of the Safety in Mines Research Board the 
badges were presented to the successful boys at the Research 
Station, Harpur Hill, Buxton—some on 9th July by Mr. Isaac 
Foot, the Secretary for Mines, and Major D. H. Currer Briggs, 
J.P., M.A., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E., Chairman of the Mining 
Advisory Committee of the Yorkshire Council for Further Educa- 
tion, and the remainder on 16th July by Sir Henry Walker, 
C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines and Mr. W. Paling, 
formerly M.P. for the Doncaster Division. - 

During their visit to the Research Station the boys were shown 
a demonstration coal dust explosion and experiments with explo- 
sives, and they listened attentively to brief talks on matters of 
safety by Mr. E. H. Frazer, M.Sc., H.M. Divisional Inspector of 
Mines, and Mr. J. W. McTrusty, Investigator for Falls of Ground 
Research under the Midland Institute of Mining Engineers. 
A tour of the Station with an explanation of some of the work 
being carried out by the Research Board was an important item 
of the outing. 

It is gratifying to be able to record that this valuable work 
amongst boys is extending. In Yorkshire, at the commencement 
of the new session, nearly 1,300 boys enrolled, and 800 of these 
were still attending the classes at the end of three months. At 
various centres in Nottinghamshire, classes were started late in 
1932, and these attracted 400 boys. Classes have also been 
inaugurated at St. Helens Municipal Technical College and these, 
too, are a distinct success. | 

During the year, officials of the Mines Department were 
privileged to take part in preliminary discussions in the North 
of England and in Scotland which had as their object the starting 
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of classes with the same object in Northumberland and Durham 
and certain suitable areas in Scotland. The matter has since been 
vigorously followed up by all sections of the industry in North- 
umberland and Durham (owners, officials and workmen), with 
the help of the Divisional Inspector and the local Education 
Authorities, and very thorough arrangements are being made to 
start safety classes for boys in the autumn of 1933 at a large 
number of centres. 


7.—STATUTORY EXAMINATIONS FOR COLLIERY OFFICIALS 


(a) Board for Mining Examinations 


Another great loss to the Board has been sustained by the 
death of Colonel R. S. Williamson, J.P., M.I.C.E., who had been a 
member since 1921. Colonel Williamson rendered valuable services 
not only on the Board itself, but he also served on many of the 
Board’s Committees. He has been succeeded by Major D. H. 
Currer Briggs, J.P., Assoc.M.Inst.C.E., M.I.M.E. 


The examinations for Managers’, Under-Managers’ and 
Surveyors’ Certificates, held in May and November, 1932, were 
attended by 779 candidates, the lowest figure on record and a 
reduction of 50 compared with the previous year ; 209 candidates 
qualified for Certificates. . 


An analysis of the results of the Examinations will be found in 
Table 61 of Appendix A. 


(b) Committee of Inquiry into the Qualifications of Mining 
Officials 


Further work has been done, in consultation with the Board 
for Mining Examinations and with H.M. Treasury, on the recom- 
mendations of the Departmental Committee relating to the 
qualifications and examinations for Managers’and Under Managers’ 
Certificates. A good many difficulties have had to be met, 
and many points of view to be taken into account, but, by the 
end of the year, the working out of a full scheme of the proposed 
changes had almost been completed. It is expected that this 
will be published in draft, in accordance with the statutory 
requirements, in the early part of 1933. 


(c) Examinations for Firemen’s and Shotfirers’ Certificates 


These examinations are conducted in mining districts by 
Local Education Authorities and Mining Institutions approved 
by the Secretary for Mines under the provisions of Section 15 of 
the Coal Mines Act, 1911. The examinations are visited from 
time to time by the Inspectors of Mines to see that a reasonable 
uniformity of administration is maintained. An analysis of the 
results of the examinations held in 1932 will be found in Table 60 
of Appendix A. 
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8.—PLANS oF ABANDONED MINES 


The Catalogue of Plans of Abandoned Mines which was 
published in five volumes between December, 1928 and May, 
1931, is being kept up to date by means of annual Supplements 
each of which contains brief particulars of the plans recorded 
during the previous calendar year. Particulars of the Catalogue 
and of its four published Supplements are given on page 200. 
The Supplement for the year ended 3lst December, 1932, gives 
references to 280 plans deposited with the Mines Department 
during the year and to 80 plans in private ownership which have 
been recorded through the courtesy and help of mining engineers 
and others. In the interests of the mining industry, the Secretary 
for Mines will be grateful if all colliery owners, agents and managers 
as well as consulting mining engineers will co-operate with him 
in improving the catalogue and keeping it up to date by furnishing 
information respecting any plans which have not already been 
brought to his notice and by notifying any errors in the Catalogue, 
or any changes in ownership of plans. 


The Secretary for Mines has recently issued a circular calling 
the attention of owners and managers to the vital importance of 
sparing no effort in the search by all possible means for plans 
of disused workings in the vicinity of present day workings. 
Cases have recently come to light in which this search has not 
been prosecuted so vigorously as it ought to have been, and 
owners and managers are urged to avail themselves to the full 
of the Catalogue when dealing with problems arising from the 
existence of old workings near to present day workings. For the 
convenience of all concerned, arrangements have been made 
under which deposited plans which are open to inspection can 
be seen on any week-day, free of charge, by appointment, at the 
Mines Department, between 10.30 and 12.30 and (Saturdays 
excepted) 2.30 and 4.30, or, by previous arrangement, at the 
offices of the Divisional Inspectors of Mines. Copies of such 
plans can be prepared under the supervision of a certificated 
mining surveyor, and supplied at a reasonable cost. 
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TWENTY-FIFTH ANNUAL REPORT OF H.M. CHIEF 
INSPECTOR OF MINES 


MINES DEPARTMENT, 
CROMWELL HOUSE, 
DEAN STANLEY STREET, 
MILLBANK, Lonpbon, S.W.1. 


9ih May, 1933. 
SI, 

In accordance with the requirements of Section 100 of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, I have the honour to submit the following 
Report for the year 1932 in regard to mines under that Act. 
My Report under the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts and 
the Quarries Act will be submitted and published separately. 


INSPECTION DIVISIONS AND INSPECTORATE 

There has been no alteration in the Inspection Divisions, of 
which a complete list is given on pages 65 to 67, together with 
the names and addresses of the Inspectors appointed to each 
Division. 

Following are the changes in the staff during the year :— 

Appointment :— 

Mr. D. R. Thomas, Inspector of Horses, Swansea Division, 

to succeed the late Mr. H. H. Phillips. 
Resignation :— 

Mr. A. M. Bryan, Senior Inspector, Northern Division, on 
his appointment to the Chair of Mining of the University 
of Glasgow, and to the Professorship of Mining in the 
Royal Technical College, Glasgow. 

Consequent upon the resignation of Mr. Bryan, the following 
changes were made :— 

Mr. H; J. Humphrys; D,S:0:, MC., Senior Inspector, 
Yorkshire Division, transferred to the Northern Division. 

Mr. G. N. Scott, Junior Inspector, Midland and Southern 
Division promoted to the rank of Acting Senior Inspector 
and transferred to the Yorkshire Division. 

Mr. T. D. Davies, Junior Inspector, North Western Division, 
transferred to the Midland and Southern Division. 

Mr. H. S. S. Scott, Acting Senior Inspector, Northern 
Division, confirmed in his rank. 

During the year there were in Great Britain, 2,158 mines 
working under the Coal Mines Act. The total number of 
inspections made at these mines, exclusive of inspections made 
by the Inspectors of Horses, was 22,561 of which 16,141 were 
made underground. 

One thousand one hundred and eighty-one mines were 
inspected throughout, that is, in every part. 


ee 
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As in former years, several of the Inspectors read papers or 
gave lectures in addition to carrying out their work of inspection. 
A list of the papers read and of the lectures given will be found in 
an Appendix on page 83. 


PERSONS EMPLOYED AND ACCIDENTS 


At mines under the Coal Mines Act, 1911 (mines of coal, 
stratified ironstone, shale and fireclay), 175,421 persons were, 
on the average, employed at the surface, and 652,018 persons 
underground. The number of persons killed at these mines in 
1932 was 881, and the number injured 125,874. The figures of 
injured include all cases where there was disablement for more 
than three days. 


The following table shows the number of persons killed and 
seriously injured* per 100,000 manshifts worked underground at 
mines under the Coal Mines Act from various causes in each of 
the Mines Inspection Divisions during 1932 :— 














Explo- rae Under- Miscel- | Total Underground. 
ae sions In ground ‘hlancous 4 
Division. of Fire- es Shafts.| Haul- | Under- 1932 | 1931 | 1930 
damp. | gc; ae age. | ground. 
1. Scotland ae °26 1-17 -03 -57 70 2:73 | 2-69 | 2-78 
2. Northern a °03 1-00 -05 -62 -43 2°13 | 2-03 | 2-16 
3. Yorkshire .. -04 1-12 -08 -71 -20 2-15 Bets ps 14 
4. North Midland -02 1°55 -06 68 32 2°63 | 2°45 | 2-57 
5. North Western °36 1 Fae A 12 -50 4] 2°51 | 2°30 | 2-43 
6. Cardiff and 
Forest of 
Dean an °14 1°33 -O1 -62 -46 2°56 | 2-48 | 2-62 
7. Swansea Mes °13 1-64 — - 1-01 -36 3°14] 2-94 | 3-09 
8. Midland and 
Southern .. -03 1-16 -01 -90 -38 2°48 | 2-39 | 2-41 
All Divisions .. 712 1-22 °05 -67 -40 2:46 | 2°35 | 2°45 


* The particulars refer to accidents which, because of their nature, 
are required to be reported to H.M. Inspectors of Mines at the time of 
their occurrence. They include (a) accidents causing fracture of head or 
limbs, or dislocation of limbs or any other serious personal injury and (0) 
accidents caused by explosion of gas or dust, or any other explosive, or by 
electricity or by overwinding and causing any personal injury whatever. 


The accident rates per thousand persons employed above and 
below ground at mines under the Coal Mines Act for the whole 
country in 1930, 1931 and 1932 were :— 


1932. 1931. 1930. 


Killed .. is Se bs Sassi ea U8 0-98 Lia ha’s 
Killed and seriously injured .. 4-95 4-75 5:11 


The accident rates per 100,000 man-shifts worked above and 
below ground at mines under the Coal Mines Act for the whole 
country were :— 

19382): LOSE... 22493 
Killed .. an " mk 3: 40 0-41 0-43 
Killed and seriously injured .. 2-07 1-97 2:05 . 
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The distribution by causes of fatal and serious non-fatal 
accidents which occurred during the period 1922-1931 (excluding 
1926) and during the year 1932 is shown in pictorial form on 
page 214. 

ACCIDENTS 
EXPLOSIONS 


There were 13 fatal accidents by explosions of firedamp, 
resulting in 69 deaths. 


In the following table these, and all the non-fatal accidents, 
are classified according to cause :— : 


Non-fatal Accidents 


No. of No, of | reported to Inspector. 
Cause. eo Deaths. |. ., | No. of — 
Accidents. : No. of Persons 


Accidents. | jnjured.* 

















Lighting :— 

Naked Lights rte 5 5 32 49 

Matches or Smoking 1 11 1 14 
Safety Lamps :— 

Illegally opened .. ] 2 — — 

Damaged durin 

work te i — a Lis 1 

Shotfiring is ate 3 pA | 2 8 
Miscellaneous 3 30 1 38 
Total. im (1932°1%, ae 13 69 37 110 
Total in 1931 .. if 12 107 37 LO1 


* Including persons injured by explosions which proved fatal to others. 


The most serious accidents from explosions during the year 
were the following :— 


On 25th January at Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorgan, 
11 deaths; on 12th November at Garswood Hall No. 9 
Colliery, Lancashire, 27 deaths; on 16th November at 
Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire, 11 deaths; and on 8th 
December at Cortonwood Colliery, Yorkshire, 7 deaths. 


By virtue of the powers conferred upon you by Section 83 of 
the Coal Mines Act, 1911, you directed formal investigations to 
be made of the causes and circumstances of each of the three first 
mentioned accidents. Such investigations were duly made, and 
Reports* were submitted to you thereafter. 


* Report on Explosion which occurred at Llwynpia Colliery, Glamorgan, 
on 25th January, 1932. Cmd. 4150. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 
1s. net. . 

Report on Explosion which occurred at Garswood Hall No. 9 Colliery, 
Lancashire, on 12th November, 1932. Cmd. 4292. H.M. Stationery Office. 
Price 2s..net. 

Report on Explosion which occurred at Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire, 
one November, 1932. Cmd. 4309. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 1s. 
net. 


> - 
we ee ee ee 
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The explosion at Cortonwood Colliery is dealt with by 
Mr. E. H. Frazer, M.Sc., in his Report for the Yorkshire Division. 


As it was concluded that the explosion at the Garswood Hall 
Colliery was due to open sparking on an electrical signalling 
circuit, the Pamphlet* recently issued by the Mines Department 
in reference to that means of signalling and to the use of telephones 
is important and should be studied by those who have electric 
signalling systems and telephones underground. 


(a) Explosions caused by Naked Lights. 


As in previous years, the majority of the explosions were 
caused by naked lights. 

These accidents do not as a rule involve more than one or 
two persons at a time, but over a period of years the number 
killed and injured is substantial. For example, during the past 
six years, 35 persons have been killed and 344 injured in 
255 explosions caused by naked lights. These explosions occur, 
as is well known, in mines where normally little firedamp is 
found. They could be prevented, as has often been stated, by 
the use of safety lamps, but, it is argued, the use of such lamps 
in place of naked lights would increase the number of accidents 
from other causes, for example, falls of roof and during haulage 
operations. This argument is not borne out by facts. 


The great majority of these accidents occur year by year in 
the Scotland Division where there is a great reluctance to introduce 
safety lamps in place of naked lights, but, as the Scots miner has 
taken readily to the electric cap lamp, which gives a good light, 
it is to be hoped that this reluctance will in time disappear, and 
thus a large number of what are, without doubt, preventable 
accidents, be prevented. 


(6) Explosions caused by Matches or Smoking. 


There were two accidents from this cause. One, already 
mentioned, at Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorgan, in which 11 persons 
were killed and 12 injured, and the other at Glanamman Colliery, 
Carmarthenshire, in which two persons were injured. 

Systematic and thorough searching, preferably at the surface, 
is the remedy against this evil. Searching of the men who worked 
in the Pentre Seam in which the explosion at the Llwynypia 
Colliery, occurred, was, to all intents and purposes, non-existent. 

In the second case no searching was done, the excuse being 
that although safety lamps were in use, they were only used as 
a precautionary measure and not in order to comply with any 
statutory requirement. It seems to be somewhat short sighted 
to use safety lamps in a mine and not to prevent the taking of 
matches into that mine. 


* Mines Department. Safety Pamphlet No. 8. Electric Signalling 
Systems and Telephones in Mines. H.M. Stationery Office. Price 3d. net. 
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(c) Explosions caused by Shotfiring. 


Five explosions, resulting in 21 deaths and injuries to 8 persons, 
were caused by shotfiring. In one other explosion caused in the 
same way, no one was hurt. 


These explosions occurred as follows :— 


Scotland Division.—On 10th January, at East Plean Colliery, 
Stirlingshire. Two persons injured. Four shot-holes, in series, in a 
stone drift; charge 8 ozs. in two and 12 ozs. in other two. Polar 
Samsonite No. 3. 

On 16th November, at Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire, 11 persons 
killed, 3 injured. Charge 140zs. Rounkol. 


Yorkshive Division.—On 5th May, at Water Halen Colliery, 1 
injured. Charge 6 ozs. Tees Powder. 

On 27th May, at Mitchell Main Colliery, no person injured. Charge 
4 ozs. Hawkite No. 2. 

On 8th December, at Cortonwood Colliery, 7 persons killed, 2 
injured. Charge 4 ozs. A.1 Rounkol. 


Swansea Division.—On 30th September, at Tirbach Colliery, 

Glamorgan, 3 persons killed. Charge probably 3 0zs. Polar Dynobel. 

As has been stated, a special Report has been published on 

the explosion which occurred at Cardowan Colliery. That 

explosion, as well as the other five, involved, in all probability, 
breaches of the Explosives in Coal Mines Order. 


With a view to making the ignition of firedamp by explosives 
more difficult, the Explosives in Mines Research Committee of 
the Safety in Mines Research Board, is making experiments with 
cartridges surrounded by sheaths of various substances after the 
manner of the Lemaire sheath: 


The question of the kind of material used for Brin? shot- 
holes is also having attention. 

Mr. E. H. Frazer (Yorkshire Division) in his Report* on the 
explosion which occurred at Allerton Bywater Colliery on 
10th March, 1930, called attention to the fact that although the 
clay stemming had been ejected from many shot-holes which he 
examined, the explosive had done its work well. 


Investigations, supervised by the Shotfiring Sub-Committee 
of the Explosives in Mines Research Committee, have now been 
completed by Professor J. A. S. Ritson, D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., on 
this point, and it has been found from experiments carried out in 
two limestone quarries, lent for the purpose by the Airedale 
Collieries, Limited, and the Micklefield Coal and Lime Company, 
Limited, that in nearly every case when a shot-hole was stemmed 
with clay, that clay was ejected from the shot-hole even ees 
the explosive did its work. 


This led Professor Ritson to experiment with various th ome 
for stemming, and it was ultimately found that an intimate 
mixture of sharp sand and clay, in the proportion of 3 to 1, was 
not ejected from the shot-hole. It was found that sand alone 


* Report on Explosion which occurred at Allerton Bywater Colliery, 
Castleford, Yorkshire, on 10th March, 1930. Cmd. 3659. H.M. Stationery 
Office. Price 6s. net. 
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made the best stemming, but it was difficult to use and clay was 
added to act as a binder ; for use in a hot mine, a small quantity, 
not exceeding five per cent., of calcium chloride may be added 
when mixing the stemming to prevent its becoming dry. 

A full description of the experiments has been given in two 
Papers* presented to the Midland Institution of Mining Engineers 
by Professor Ritson and Mr. H. Stafford, and I draw attention to 
them in view of the importance of the subject. 


(d) Explosions of firedamp caused by Electricity. 

The explosion which occurred at Garswood No. 9 Colliery, 
Lancashire, on 12th November, was, as has been stated, the 
subject of a Special Report in which it was concluded that 
firedamp, which had accumulated on a mechanical haulage road 
provided with a system of electric signals, was ignited by open 
sparking on that system. 


(e) Coal Dust. 

During the year 3,864 samples of the dust on the under- 
ground roadways were taken by the Inspectors in the several 
Divisions. The results of the analyses of these samples, carried 
out under the superintendence of the Mines Department Testing 
Officer (Captain C. B. Platt, M.B.E.) at Sheffield, are set out in 
the table below :— 


Coal Dust. Number of Samples taken on stn and 
Results of Analyses 


Samples found to 


F eee es Number of contain less than 50 
ee on. samples taken. | per cent. incombustible 
matter. 

Scotland os ae nig 234 | 41 (18 per cent.) 
Northern a f, ung 631 4 eo St is: ne) 
Yorkshire oe 38 chs 347 4D: (ders 53545) 
North Midland ais Bs 244 Reet dae a iss 335?) 
North Western. Ag 755 Cae [See ee 
Cardiff and Forest of Dean Za 611 AE Yi is a ae ky 
Swansea. : ie. 360 SOE Sis, 525 ser >) 
Midland and Southern a 682 STALL 2 iplian } 

ROtal ai iS 3,864 509 (13 per cent.) 





Whilst from the above table it will be seen that 13 per cent. 
of the samples taken during the year were found to contain less 
than 50 per cent. of incombustible matter, it is of interest to find 
that 14 per cent. contained from 50 to 59 per cent. ; 21 per cent. 
contained from 60 to 69 per cent. ; 23 per cent. contained from 
70 to 79 per cent. ; and 29 per cent. contained 80 per cent. and 
over. 


* Trans. Inst. Min. E., Vol. LXXXII, pages 497-512, and Vol. 
LXXXIV, pages 298-302. 
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... The use of inert dusts which have a tendency to cake is being 
watched by the Inspectors, and I wish to repeat what I said in 
my Report for 1931, namely, that it is very necessary to apply 
from day to day the simple test of blowing with the mouth at the 
dust resting on the ledges of the roads to see if that dust rises 
readily into the air. And I wish to emphasise the fact that the 
conditions as to dampness in different parts of the same seam at 
a mine vary and that, whilst a particular dust may be quite 
satisfactory in a district where the workings are dry, it may be 
quite unsuitable for use in another district where they are damp. 


In my Report for 1929, I called attention to the potential 
danger of an explosion being propagated by coal-dust along the 
coal faces in the area which, except for the stone-dusting which 
has to be done before firing a shot, is not required to be stonedusted. 
This potential danger is difficult to combat, and, until it is 
overcome, the best available precautions are to stonedust heavily 
in the vicinity of all shots and of blowers or accumulations of 
firedamp and to maintain a high percentage of stone-dust on 
lengths of roads next the face, especially in conveyor gates and 
loading places. 


FALLS OF GROUND 


During 1932, 444 persons were killed by falls of ground and 
1,381 persons were reported to the Inspectors as having been 
seriously injured from the same cause. Compared with the year 
1931, these figures show an increase of 26 in the number of killed 
and a decrease of 68 in the number reported as seriously injured. 
The total number of persons disabled for more than three days, 
including the cases of serious injury reported to the Inspectors, 
was 44,824, a decrease of 4,244 compared with 1931. 

The table on page 75 shows the number of persons killed and 
seriously injured* per 100,000 manshifts worked underground 
from falls occurring at the face and on roads in the several Inspec- 
tion Divisions, also the total rate from this cause for Great Britain 
in 1930, 1931 and 1932. 

There is an increase in the rate compared with that for 1931, 
in the Scotland, Northern, Yorkshire, North Midland and Swansea 
Divisions, and a decrease in the North Western, Cardiff and 
Forest of Dean and Midland and Southern Divisions. 

Compared with 1931, the total death rate from falls per 
100,000 man-shifts worked underground is up by 0-04, from 
0-26 to 0-30, and the killed and seriously injured rate is up by 
0-06, from 1-16 in 1931 to 1-22 in 1932. 

Of the fatal accidents caused by falls during 1932, 77 per cent. 
occurred at the working face and 23 per cent. on roads, and of 
those at the working face in longwall workings, 55 per cent. 
occurred at or about the roadhead. 


* See note on page 69. 
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At the face. On Roads. 
Total: Persons killed and 
: P seriously injured. 
Whilst repairing idahise oinepida 
or enlarging. passing. 
Divisi No. of | Rate per 
ivision. Persons | 100,000 atttit) a oe ah 
killed | man- | No, of | Rate per| No. of | Rate per Rate per 100,000 
and || shifts | Persons | 100,000 | Persons | 100,000 man shifts 
serious- | worked | \ijied | man- | killed | man- No. worked below- 
lyin- | below- | and | shifts and | shifts in ground 
jured. | ground. | serious- | worked | serious- | worked | 1932. 
lyin- | below- | lyin- | below- 
jured. | ground.| jured. | ground. 1932. | 1931. | 1930. 
Scotland .. 175 0:95 21 0-11 19 0-10 215 1:16 | 1:15 1-11 
Northern es 243 0-82 29 0-10 25 0-08 297 1-00 0-88 0-93 
Yorkshire A 207 0-83 40 0-16 31 0°13 278 ter 1:01 1-08 
N. Midland 221 1°25 29 0:16 25 0-14 275 1-55 1-32 1:44 
N. Western 166 0-93° 19 0-11 15 0-08 200 1-12 1°22 1:26 
Cardiff and 
Forest of 
Dean “ie 223 1-08 16 0-08 35 0:17 274 1-33 1:44 1-40 
. Swansea .. 112 1-15 27 0-28 21 0-21 160 1°64 1-28 1:44 
Midland and 
Southern .. 102 0-95 15 0-14 8 0-07 125 1°16 Baer 1-11 
Total in 1932 1,449 0-97 196 0-13 179 0-12 1,824 1°22 — — 
Totalin 1931 | 1,444 0:90 229 0:14 192 0-12 1,865 — 1-16 _ 
Total in 1930 | 1,619 0-90 292 0:16 224 0-12 2,135 — _ 1:18 





The heavy incidence of accidents at and about roadheads is 
well known, and, although better support is now being given to 
the roof and sides within this area, it is evident that more remains 
to be done and suggestions to that end are made by the Divisional 
Inspectors in their Reports. There is also in those Reports 
abundant evidence of the benefits to be derived from the use of 
steel supports. 


Much useful information towards the prevention of falls is 
also contained in the Papers read before the various Mining 
Institutes as the result of the work of the Investigators working 
under the supervision of the Committees in the several coalfields. 


It is very gratifying to know that so much work is being done 
throughout the country towards diminishing the heavy casualty 
list which results year by year owing to falls, and the Members 
of the Committees and the Investigators are to be congratulated 
on their work, and, in view of its paramount importance, deserve 
every facility and encouragement to persevere. 


SHAFT ACCIDENTS 


Thirty-nine deaths were caused by eighteen accidents in 
connection with the working of shafts during the year. 


An overwinding accident which occurred at Bickershaw 
Colliery, Lancashire, on 10th October, accounted for nineteen of 
these deaths ; three persons were killed in one accident at Pelton 
Colliery, Durham, and two in one accident at Upton Colliery, 
Yorkshire. 
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Following the accident at Bickershaw Colliery, which is dealt 
with by Mr. W. J. Charlton in his Report, a circular* was issued 
to the Owners, Agents and Managers of Mines under the Coal 
Mines Act, asking them to make a critical study and review of the 
precautions they were taking against overwinding, and later you 
were pleased to set up a Committee under the chairmanship of 
Mr. F. H. Wynne, C.B.E., B.Sc., H.M. Deputy Chief Inspector of 
Mines, to examine the question. 

Details of the accidents at Pelton Colliery and at Upton 
Colliery are given by Mr. T. Greenland Davies and Mr. E. H. Frazer, 
in their Reports. 

Each of the remaining fifteen accidents resulted in one death. 
They were caused in various ways and many of them, if not all, 
could have been avoided. For example, an onsetter lifted the 
fence at a mid-inset and then pushed a loaded tub into the shaft 
and followed it, the cage not being there to receive it. A fireman 
when attempting to climb across an inclined shaft, slipped and 
fell to the bottom. In two cases onsetters having raised the 
fences at the shaft bottom as the descending cage approached, fell 
into the sump and were crushed by the cage. An undermanager 
and a fireman were making an examination of a shaft when some 
small stones fell from the side just above them. In attempting to 
get clear, the shaftman fell off the cage top. Neither of them was 
wearing a safety belt. In two cases, men, when ascending, fell 
out of the cage owing to the fence gate coming open. An onsetter 
was killed at a mid-inset as the result of not observing the code of 
signals ; and a miner was killed when getting into a cage owing to 
the onsetter signalling away prematurely. 


UNDERGROUND HAULAGE ACCIDENTS 


The following Table shows the accidents due to haulage 
operations underground :— 
All Non-fatal 


: Accidents 

Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents disabling for more 

reported to Inspectors. than 3 days in 

1932.* 
a No. of No. of Persons N f 

Separate Killed and S ila ob No. of 
Accidents. Seriously Injured.t Beck Hg he 
dents. | Injured. 

1932. | 1931.| 1930.| 1932.) 1931.) 1930. 














While engaged in 





haulage operations 717 766 | 940) 723 767 | 947 
While walking inbye 
or outbye to or from >34,553 | 34,595 
their work i 87 81 88 93 85 93 
Miscellaneous er 181 L791 192 184 194 | 203 
Totals .. ifs 985 | 1,026 | 1,220 | 1,000 | 1,047 |1,243 34,553 | 34,595 


_ _* The corresponding figures for 1930 were 41,026 accidents and 41,142 persons 
injured and for 1931, 37,885 accidents and 37,975 persons injured. 
Tt See note * on page 69, 


* M.D. Circular, No. 57. Precautions against Overwinding. 
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There were 173 fatal accidents in which 174 persons were 
killed. 

I have examined the details of each of these accidents and 
consider that half of them were due to carelessness ; this, I admit, 
is a callous description, for it includes not only accidents which 
resulted from an obvious lack of care, but also many which 
were due to a too great faith on the part of the person 
killed that nothing would go wrong. What those who work 
and travel on underground haulage roads need—and not only 
they but many other people as well—is a frame of mind 
which might be expressed in a new slogan—“ Hae yer doots ”’ 
or “Have a care.” If, in a great many cases, the person 
killed had had a little less faith and a little more doubt, and had 
acted accordingly, he would not have been killed. People forget 
that the unexpected sometimes happens. 

About a third of the accidents may be said to have been due 
to the conditions under which the work was being done. Improve- 
ment in haulage roads is taking place but progress is slow. 


MISCELLANEOUS UNDERGROUND ACCIDENTS 
(a) Explosives.—Details in reference to the explosives used, 
the number of shots fired and of shots which missed fire, are given 
in Tables 43 and 44 of Appendix A. 
In the Table below these accidents are classified according 
to cause. 





Non-fatal Accidents 
reported to Inspectors. 


No. of 
nh : e Fatal my of 
EE Ey SA aga Acci- voile a No. of No. of 
dents. ae Separate Persons 
Accidents. | Injured. 
While conveying explosives ae — moon 3 3 
While handling explosives .. a 1 1 8 8 
While charging or stemming holes— 
From sparks of match, ees or 
candle ie — _ 7 7 
When using wooden, brass, or 
copper tools .. ti i — — 1 1 
In other ways a 1 1 —_ 2 
Premature explosions— 
With squibs or straws .. — — 2 2 
With safety fuse — — 1 1 
With electric fuse — — 1 1 
Delayed explosions .. 1 1 = 4 
Unramming shots which had missed 
pret. 1 1 4 6 


While boring or working near unex- 

ploded remnants left by incom- 

plete detonation of the charge .. 1 2 1 2 
Blows from stones projected by shots 

when persons had not taken suffi- 


cient shelter age a pe 12 12 82 89 
Sundries and unknown 4 ee ye 2 22 al 
Total in 1932 mis My 19 20 136 153 


Total in 1931 - Bd Il Il 155 161 
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All the Divisional Inspectors report, and I agree, that 
accidents from explosives would be very rare if ordinary care 
were exercised and the provisions of the Explosives in Coal 
Mines Order were properly observed. } 


The question whether too much shotfiring is now taking place 
is one to which more attention should be given. During the 
five years ended 3lst December, 1913, the yearly average number 
of shots fired and the output of minerals were 43,600,324 and 
283,452,319 tons, respectively, or 6-5 tons of mineral per shot, 
whereas during the five years ended 3lst December, 1932, these 
yearly averages were 50,961,852 shots and 240,008,840 tons, or 
4-7 tons per shot. | 


No doubt, in some cases, the method of working has been 
changed, but, as Mr. Masterton states in his Report, investigation 
has shown that coal can be got with greater safety and economy 
by shots fired at much greater distances apart than is sometimes 
the practice. 

Mr. Greenland Davies, who also refers to this question in his 
Report, states that he is firmly of opinion that there is a good deal 
of unnecessary shotfiring in mines and gives examples of alternative 
methods of getting coal by undercutting and shearing machines, 
by pneumatic picks and by hydraulic wedges. 


Mr. Masterton in his Report once again calls attention to the 
benefits to be derived from the use of “‘ capped ”’ fuses. He records 
that since July, 1931, in one mine, 112,000 shots have been fired 
by such fuses with only one miss-fire and that miss-fire, he remarks, 
was the fault of the man who tried to fire the shot and not of the 
fuse or of the detonator. Taking the Scotland Division as a 
whole, the number of miss-fires when firing with “‘ capped ”’ fuses 
was about one in 16,226 shots, and when firing with fuse and 
detonator was about one in every 2,800 shots. 


(6) Machinery.—Sixteen persons were killed and 60 persons 
were seriously injured by accidents in connection with the use of 
machinery underground during the year. 

Of the sixteen fatal accidents, twelve occurred in connection 
with the working of coal-cutting machines, but examination of the 
details of these accidents shows that two only were purely 
accidental, whilst four were due to the misuse of the machines 
and six to want of care. Of the remaining four cases, three should 
not have occurred. 

(c) Electricitty—There were three fatal accidents due to 
electric shock during the year, three men being killed. One oi 
these accidents was due to careless workmanship in the fitting 
of a plug to a flexible cable ; one to current being switched on to 
a line by some person unknown when electricians were working 
on that line, and the third to a live core of a trailing cable becoming 
exposed by way of a small cut in the sheathing. 


In addition, 48 persons received injuries which, in the majority 
of cases, were of a slight character. 
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Mr. J. A. Bernard Horsley, O.B.E., Electrical Inspector of 
Mines, will deal fully with these accidents, and other electrical 
matters, in his Report. 


(d) Underground Fires —Forty-one underground fires were 
reported during the year, 17 of them being due to spontaneous 
combustion. Of the latter, 5 occurred. in Yorkshire, 3 in 
Leicestershire, 1 in Lancashire, 1 in Monmouthshire, 5 in Warwick- 
shire and 2 in South Staffordshire. In addition to these actual 
fires from spontaneous combustion, 53 cases of ‘‘ heating ’’ were 
also reported. 


No person was fatally injured in consequence of any of these 
fires or heatings, but three men became unconscious by breathing 
the fumes from one of the fires. On being removed to fresh air 
they quickly recovered. 


(e) Suffocation by Natural Gases.—Three deaths in three 
separate accidents were due to suffocation by natural gases. 
In one case the owner of a small colliery was examining a dip road 
in a disused drift from the outcrop when he was overcome by 
blackdamp. He had an electric hand lamp but no other lamp 
or light with which to try the air. 


In the second case, a collier went beyond a fence into a top-hole, 
rising 1 in 4, to get some tools, which he had left there nine days 
previously, and was suffocated by firedamp. He evidently 
anticipated he would have some trouble for he persuaded another 
collier to allow his assistant to accompany him. Luckily, this 
assistant was not so eager as the collier, and did not go so far up 
the top-hole ; nevertheless, he became unconscious but eventually 
recovered. 


The third case concerned a nightshift fireman who was 
suffocated by firedamp which had accumulated next the rib of 
coal which formed the higher side of a longwall district. It would 
appear that he had sent two men into this part of his district 
without having first made an inspection, and then, when making 
an inspection prior to the dayshift beginning work, he had found 
these two men in a comatose condition and had then himself 
been overcome. The two men recovered but the fireman died. 
The firedamp had accumulated because the entrance to the 
top-level had been blocked with coal by the colliers. Had the 
fireman made inspection prior to sending the two men in to work, 
he would have discovered the firedamp and the reason for its 
accumulating. 


(f) Other Accidenis—Twenty-four persons died as the result 
of trivial accidents involving abrasions of the skin. Twelve of 
these cases were treated on the spot; but, in the other twelve 
the person injured evidently considered the matter too trivial 
for first-aid treatment. No such injury should be so regarded, 
and it is satisfactory to note that the number of deaths from 
these injuries is being reduced—no doubt a result of the greater 
attention which is now being paid to them. 
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SURFACE ACCIDENTS 


Of the seventy-three persons who lost their lives in accidents 
at the surface of mines during the year, 34 were killed on railways 
or tram lines; 13 in connection with machinery; 2 by boiler 
explosions ; 1 by electric shock ; and 23 by miscellaneous causes. 


Examination of the details of the accidents which occurred 
on railways and tramways shows that, whilst some were pure 
accidents, the majority of them could be avoided by the exercise 
of a little more caution on the part of those involved or of their 
fellow workers. Three persons were killed when crossing sidings 
otherwise than by the bridge provided, and four when crossing 
in front of moving wagons. 


Several of the 13 fatal accidents in connection with machinery 
could easily have been prevented, for example, two were due to 
fences not being replaced following the completion of the work 
for which they had been removed ; one to a youth climbing over 
a fence and becoming entangled in a revolving shaft; one to 
oiling machinery in motion, and one to riding on a creeper chain. 


The two boiler explosions consisted of, in the one case, the 
fracture of a water tube and, in the other, ofa drain pipe. In each 
case the death of the attendant was due to scalding. 


GENERAL 
Inspections on behalf of Workmen. 


During the year 2,902 inspections were made at 333 mines by 
persons appointed by the workmen employed in those mines in 
exercise of their powers under Section 16 of the Coal Mines Act, 
1911. 


Fighty-nine per cent. of these inspections were made in mines 
in the Northern and the Cardiff and Forest of Dean Divisions. 


Lighting Underground. 


There were 686,663 safety lamps in use during the year: 
366,894 were electric hand lamps, 295,521 were flame lamps and 
24,248 electric cap lamps. 


For many years I have advocated the use of electric cap lamps, 
especially by persons working on the roads, for the reason that 
they give a better light than hand lamps and have the added 
advantage that they leave the wearer’s hands entirely free. They 
are almost universal in the safety lamp mines of the United 
States, but it is to be feared, as Mr. Frazer states in his Report, 
that it will take years before the inborn conservatism of miners 
and managers in this country is broken down and this type of 
lamp attains the position which its merits warrant. 


Mr. Davies in his Report makes the interesting statement that 
at one mine, 20—25 candle power electric lamps for use in the face 
are transported in special boxes, each divided to accommodate 
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six lamps, placed in a tub on the haulage set. It is by such 
simple means that I believe improved lighting at the face will 
be achieved. 

Pending the settlement of new candle power standards for 
safety lamps, the choice of a new lamp or the alteration of old 
ones may have been deferred fora while. That is to be understood, 
but there is no such excuse for any tardiness in making use of 
whitewash. It is amazing to read in the Report of Mr. Ashley 
that limewash to improve lighting is only used at about three 
mines in the Swansea Division and then only to a small extent. 

Mr. Charlton, on this point, states in his Report, that many 
managers are very apathetic but mentions that Mr. A. Marshall, 
manager of Sneyd Colliery, North Staffordshire, keeps 6} miles 
of roadway constantly treated, using 320 gallons of whitewash 
per day for that purpose. 


Accidents to Boys and Young Persons. 


I regret that I have not been able to find any attempt to set 
up in other coalfields similar systems of training to that 
inaugurated by the Lambton, Hetton and Joicey Collieries, 
Limited, at their Hetton group of collieries. A description of this. 
scheme was given by Mr. Greenland Davies in his Report for 
1931 and, in the hope of giving the scheme wide publicity, I 
repeated that description in my Report for that year. 


If any proof were needed that such a scheme would be 

beneficial, it is forthcoming in the fact that it has now been 
extended to all the other collieries owned by this Company, and. 
that similar steps are being taken at other collieries in the Northern 
Division. 
_ The scheme of instructing boys in safety principles affecting 
practical matters, which was inaugurated in Yorkshire and is. 
described by Mr. Frazer in his Report for 1931, and again in his 
Report for 1932, is spreading to other Divisions. Classes have: 
already been started in the North Midland and North Western 
Divisions and soon will be in the Northern Division. 


Protective Equipment. 


In his Report for 1929, Mr. Felton mentioned that at Bolsover 
Colliery the youths who attended to the loading of the tubs at 
the delivery end of conveyors were supplied with strong leather 
gloves to protect their fingers against rolling pieces of coal, and 
that these gloves were much appreciated. In his Report for last 
year, Mr. Felton states that this practice is now being followed at 
other mines in his Division and that at Bestwood Colliery boots, 
specially protected at toe and heel, are being supplied at cost price. 

Mr. Charlton remarks in his Report that in the North Western 
Division the use of gloves is beyond the experimental stage so 
far as attendants at the delivery ends of conveyors are concerned, 
and that trials are being made at several collieries in North 
Staffordshire with hard hats and “ goggles.” | 
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Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., M.C., M.Sc., Mining Engineer 
to the Safety in Mines Research Board, in his addresses at the 
Safety Conferences held in the several coalfields in 1931 and 1932, 
stressed the value of protective equipment as a means for reducing 
the number of accidents in mines. “ Hard-boiled”’ hats to 
protect the head; ‘“ goggles” to protect the eyes; gloves to 
protect the hands; and specially designed boots to protect the 
feet. 


Mr. Hudspeth has continued to advocate such equipment and, 
no doubt when the strangeness of wearing it has been overcome, 
it will be widely used. 

Mr. Hudspeth has informed me that there are now some four 
to five hundred “‘ hard-boiled ”’ hats in daily use underground in 
this country, and that during the short time they have been in 
use, two men at least have been saved from serious if not fatal 
injury and many minor injuries have been avoided. 

By the use of such equipment many injuries would be avoided 
and a good part of the compensation payable on account of 
injuries to the head, eyes, hands and feet, which amounts to a 
very considerable sum (about £1,000,000) per year, would be 
saved. 

Also there can be no doubt that some of the deaths which 
result from blood poisoning following trivial wounds, would be 
prevented. 


The Edward Medal. | 

During the year, His Majesty the King was graciously pleased 
to award the Edward Medal as follows :— 

To D. York, a master shifter, for his bravery in connection 
with a shaft accident at Pelton Colliery, Durham—Edward Medal 
of the Second Class. 

To S. J. Temperley, colliery surveyor; E. Allport, deputy ; 
J. Ward, pony driver; E. H. Frazer, Divisional Inspector of 
Mines—Edward Medals of the First Class. To F. Sykes, corporal ; 
O. Soulsby and R. E. Darker, pony drivers—Edward Medals of 
the Second Class. These awards were made for bravery following 
an explosion at Bentley Colliery, Yorkshire, in November, 1931. 

To J. T. Bowen, under manager; F. Cordey, collier; and 
A. Hughes, surface worker ; for bravery following an explosion 
at Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorganshire—Edward Medals of the 
Second Class. 


I have the honour to be, 
Sir, 
Your obedient Servant, 
HENRY WALKER. 


Ernest Brown, Esq., M.C., M.P., 
Secretary for Mines. 
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APPENDIX 


PAPERS READ OR LECTURES GIVEN BY H.M. INSPECTORS 
OF MINES DURING THE YEAR 1932 


“ Colliery duties and discipline,’ by Mr. J. A. Grove, Junior Inspector, 
before officials of the Edinburgh Collieries Co., Ltd. 

“Notes on a few unusual occurrences of inflammable and noxious 
gases in mines,’’ by Mr. A. M. Bryan, Senior Inspector, before the North 
of England Institute of Mining and Mechanical Engineers; also the 
Associates and Students Section of the same Institute.* 


“Safer Mining,” by Mr W. B. Brown, Junior Inspector, before the 
National Association of Colliery Officials, summer conference at Keswick.t 


“ Haulage,’ by Mr. E. H. Frazer, M.Sc., Divisional Inspector, before 
boys who had received Badges for Safety Principles Classes at Buxton.} 

“Steel Supports,” by Mr. E. H. Frazer, M.Sc. Divisional Inspector, 
before the Barnsley Mining Students’ Society. t 


“A visit to a modern colliery,’’ by Mr. E. H. Frazer, M.Sc., Divisional 
Inspector, before (1) Officials and Men’s Society, Park Mill and Emley 
Moor Collieries and (2) Members of the London Central Young Men’s 
Christian Association. 


“Safety First in Brickearth Quarries,” by Mr. G. Holden, Sub- 
Inspector of Quarries, before the Managers of Sheffield Clayworkers. 


“ Accidents—their causes and their prevention,” by Mr. J. R. Felton, 
O.B.E., Divisional Inspector, before the Derbyshire Mining Students’ 
Association. { 


“Health and Safety in Coal Mines,’’ by Mr. J. R. Felton, O.B.E., 
Divisional Inspector, before the Alfreton (Watchorn Memorial) Men’s 
Society. 

Address at Safety in Mines Conference, Nottingham, on “ Haulage 
Accidents,’”” by Mr. J. R. Felton, O.B.E., Divisional Inspector—on 
6th February, 1932. 

“The Deputy and his Duties,” by Mr. F. Shooter, Sub-Inspector, 
before the National Association of Colliery Deputies (South Derbyshire 
Branch). 

“Haulage Accidents—some suggestions on how to prevent them,’’§ 
by Mr. D. Coatesworth, Junior Inspector, before — 


(2) Burnley Education Committee. 
(6) Pemberton Highfield Institute. 
(c) Lancashire and Cheshire Firemen’s Association. 


“Some sources of accidents in mines and how to prevent them,’’ by 
Mr. D. Coatesworth, Junior Inspector, before the Worsley (Manchester) 
Higher Education Committee. 


“Salient features from Report of Mr. W. J. Charlton for 1930, with 
notes thereon,’’ by Mr. D. Coatesworth before— 
(a) Lancashire and Cheshire Undermanagers’ Association. 
(0) Garswood Hall Collieries’ Officials. 
“ Accidents on the Coal Face,’”’ by Mr. J. W. Wilton, Sub-Inspector, 
before Past and Present Mining Students’ Association, Wigan Mining and 
Technical College. || 


* Trans. Inst. of Mining Engineers, Vol. 83, Part IV. 

+ Local Press. 

+ Annual Magazine of Derbyshire Mining Students’ Association, 1932. 
§ ‘‘ Iron and Coal Trades Review,’ issues of 10th and 17th April, 1932. 
\| ‘‘ The Science and Art of Mining,” issue of 2nd April, 1932. 
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“The Support of Underground Workings in the Cardiff and Newport 
Districts, South Wales Coalfield,’’ by Mr. T. B. Bassett, Junior Inspector, 
before the South Wales Institute of Engineers.* 

“Usefulness of Safety Associations,’ by Mr. H. G. Madley, Junior 
Inspector, before the Arrail Griffin Colliery Officials’ Association. 

“Safety and Efficiency,’’ by Mr. H. G. Madley, Junior Inspector, 
before the Beynon Colliery Officials’ Association. 

‘“ The inhalation of dust,’’ by Dr. S. W. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., Medical 
Inspector, before the St. Helen’s Branch of the Lancashire and Cheshire 
Colliery Deputies’ Association. 

“The inhalation of dust,’’ and “ First Aid,” by Dr. S. W. Fisher, 
M.D., B.Ch., Medical Inspector, before the Yorkshire Deputies’ Association.+ 

“The after-effects of an explosion from a medical point of view,’’ by 
Dr. S. W. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., Medical Inspector, before the South Wales 
and Monmouthshire Colliery Examiners’, Shotfirers’ and Overmen’s 
Association. 

“Prevention of Silicosis,’ by Captain P. S. Hay, O.B.E., Junior 
Inspector, before the Midland Branch of the National Association of 
Colliery Managers. 

‘* Silicosis and its Prevention,”’ by Dr. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., and Captain 
P. S. Hay, O.B.E., before the Arrail Griffin Colliery Officials’ Association. 

““ The after-effects of a colliery explosion and First Aid to the injured,” 
by Dr. S. W. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., Medical Inspector, before— 

(a) The Ogmore Vale Ambulance Association. 
(b) The Rhymney Valley Corps of the Priory for Wales. 

“« Silicosis and its Prevention,’ by Dr. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., and Captain 
P.S. Hay, O.B.E., before the Normanton, Castleford and District 
Mining Society.§ 

“The dust problem,” by Dr. S. W. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., Medical 
Inspector, before the Sheffield University Mining Students’ Society. 

“The effects of dust inhalation,” by Dr. S. W. Fisher, M.D., B.Ch., 
Medical Inspector, before the South Staffordshire Firemen’s Association. 

Discussion on Annual Report, 1931, of H.M. Electrical Inspector, 
opened by Mr. J. B. Horsley, O.B.E., Electrical Inspector, at branch meet- 
ings of the Association of Mining Electrical Engineers at— 

(a) Cardiff. 
(6) Swansea. 
(c) Wigan. || 


* Trans. of South Wales Institute of Engineers, Vol. XLVIII, No. 2. 

{ Local Press. 

+ “ Tron and Coal Trades Review,’ issues of 25th March and Ist April, 
1932. 

§ Will be published in the Society’s Journal. 

|| Published in Journal of Association of Mining Electrical Engineers. 
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REPORT OF THE PETROLEUM DEPARTMENT 


The Petroleum Department which was set up in 1917 has for 
the past four years been attached to the Mines Department so 
that the Secretary for Mines is also Minister for Petroleum. 


Although this country ranks as the third largest user of 
petroleum products, next to the United States and Russia, 
both large oil producing countries, there are, apart from the 
oil-shale field in Scotland, practically no proved natural oil 
supplies in Great Britain. During the war and post-war period 
some drilling on a fairly large scale was carried out for the 
Government by Messrs. S. Pearson & Sons, Limited. An account 
of this work was given in the Reports of the Secretary for Mines 
for the years 1921 and 1922. Only in two of the eleven wells 
drilled was oil discovered in measurable quantities. One of these 
wells was at Hardstoft in Derbyshire, and from this well a small 
production is still obtained. Four of the other wells showed 
traces of oil and five were dry. 


-It was hoped that with the evidence which this drilling 
_ afforded of the existence of some oil in this country, further 
drilling might have been undertaken by private enterprise. With 
the experience of indiscriminate drilling which has taken place 
in many countries the Petroleum (Production) Act was passed 
in 1918, the object of which was to ensure that any oil which 
might be discovered in this country should be exploited in an 
_ orderly manner. Anyone wishing to search or bore for oil in 
this country is required under the provisions of that Act to obtain 
a licence from the Board of Trade. The provisions of the Act 
are administered by the Petroleum Department. Conditions are 
attached to licences which require that operations shall be carried 
out in a proper manner. 


Licences under Petroleum (Production) Act, 1918.—Only two 
licences to drill for petroleum in this country have been granted in 
recent years. They are (a) on the 16th December, 1930, to 
Henry King Hiller over an area of 4 square miles near Heathfield, 
Sussex. No drilling has so far been carried out under the licence. 
(0) On the 20th July, 1931, to the N.M.D. Syndicate over an area 
of about 3 square miles at Worth, Sussex. In the case of this 
licence a condition was inserted which required the licensee to put 
down a bore-hole of not less than 1,500 feet in depth within a 
period of 18 months of the date of the licence. Drilling was 
commenced in September, 1931, and continued during 1932. 
Two applications for licences were still under consideration at the 
end of the year. | 

Scottish Shale Oil Industry.—This industry is controlled by 


Messrs. Scottish Oils, Limited. O11 shale is mined in Mid and West 
Lothian. The output in 1932 was 1,369,000 tons, valued at 
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£363,000, as compared with 1,733,000 tons, valued at £482,000, 
in 1931. The estimated ‘yield of crude oil in 1932 was about 
294 million gallons, and 24,500 tons of sulphate of ammonia were 
also produced on the basis of 40 lbs. of this product to each ton of - 
shale raised. The amount of crude oil treated at the refinery 
was just over 29 million gallons in 1932, as compared with about 
37 million gallons in 1931. 


The decrease in output was due to the fact that in the 
autumn of 1931 it had been found necessary, owing to the low level 
of prices which petroleum products and sulphate of ammonia had 
reached, to effect a contraction in the size of the industry by the 
elimination of the less efficient crude oil works, shale mines and 
one refinery. At this time the industry gave employment to 
about 5,000 persons, and after the contraction had been carried 
out this number was reduced to about 3,500. When the shale 
fields were first worked, about 1860, the yield of oil per ton of 
shale was approximately 40 gallons. This has gradually fallen 
until the yield is little more than one-half this quantity. By the 
use of the most up-to-date methods, and the cracking of the heavy 
oil to produce larger quantities of motor spirit, the industry has 
been maintained in existence. The exemption of home-produced 
motor spirit from the duty levied on motor spirit derived from 
petroleum has been of considerable assistance to the Scottish shale 
industry which is of great importance to the Lothians. 


In September, 1932, the price of motor spirit in this country 
was increased by 3d. a gallon, which considerably helped the shale 
oil industry. Following this increase, the wages of employees in 
the shale mines and shale oil works were advanced, as from 
30th November, by approximately 10 per cent., bringing the rates 
back to those ruling at the beginning of July, 1928, and, in addition, 
a further advance of 24 per cent. was given on these rates. 
Coupled with this increase, a scheme was introduced to bring back 
to employment some of those who formerly worked in the industry. 
The arrangement, which came into operation on 19th December, 
provides that all employees, so far as practicable, shall work 
three consecutive weeks and be idle during the fourth. Nearly 900 
additional men have been employed. It was calculated that when 
everyone became entitled to receive full unemployment benefit 
the income of all, except certain of the higher paid wage earners, 
would be practically the same as under the old conditions. 


The scheme has met with an excellent reception throughout 
the shale oil district, and information in the possession of the 
Department shows that a loyal effort nas been made by all 
concerned to ensure its success. 


Imports of Petrolewm.—As already indicated, the oil require- 
ments of this country have mainly to be met by imports from other 
countries. The imports of petroleum and petroleum products in 
1932, distinguishing the countries from which the imports are 
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consigned, are shown in Table 65 of Appendix A. A large 
proportion of the refined products are imported ready for use, 
but substantial quantities of crude petroleum are imported for 
refining in this country, while some of the imported oils are 


partly refined and are subjected to further treatment here. 


following table shows the quantities of oils treated and the 


products obtained :— 


Refinery Operations in Great Britain. 


Oils treated. 
Imported crude Petroleum.. 
Imported partly refined Oils 
Scotch Shale Oil 


Total 


Products obtained. 


Motor Spirit .. 

Other Spirit .. 
Kerosene 

Gas Oil soe 
Fuel and Diesel Oil .. 
Lubricating Oil 
Other Oilst . 


Total Liquid Products 


Total Solid Products: 
(Asphalt and pitch ; wax ; 
and petroleum coke). 











1932. 1931. 
1,000 gallons. 
361,275 363,331 
164,575 231,054 
29,679 _ 36,524 
555,529 630,909 
159,321 180,231 
17,068 20,906 
42,997 53,356 
35,193 35,499 
160,808 193,786 
19,074* 19,015* 
5,267__ 6,289 
“439,728 v 509,082 , 
Tons. 
376,321 385,697 


ee es ee 














—_———_____— 


* These figures represent the production of lubricating 
oil by refiners of imported crude and other heavy petroleum 
oils and of shale oil, and do not include the manufacture of 
lubricating oils by merely blending or chemically treating 


imported lubricants. 


+ Mainly reduced crude oil and cracking stock to be 


further treated. 


Consumption of Petroleum Products.—The undermentioned 
figures show the approximate consumption of the various petroleum 
These are estimated from the imports and home 


products. 
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production from imported oils (including partly refined imported 
oils submitted to further treatment at refineries) and from Scotch 
shale, allowance being made for exports and re-exports :— 


Estimated Consumption of Petroleum Products in Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland. 





1932. 1931. 
| Description. 1,000 gallons. 
Motor Spirit ars ie 1,048,022 998,056 
Other Spirit bps eS: 17,608 20,655 
Kerosene .. Oe a 190,125 225,088 
Gas Oils isnge ¥ sa 120,456 95,219 ~ 
Fuel and Diesel Oil ty 558,279* 559,258* 
Lubricating Oil .. a 86,689 98,819 
Other Oilst s ad _3,802——— 6;154__ 
Total .. ~.. 2,026,981. 2,003,249 o< 


\ 
r 


* Including fuel oil shipped forthe use of steamers, etc:;~ . 
engaged in the foreign.trade (including~ fishing vessels), 
which amounted to 180,987,000 gallons in 1932, and to 
185,129,000 gallons in 1931. 


+ Mainly reduced crude oil and cracking stock to be 
further treated. 








——=_ 


Further particulars are given in Table 66 of Appendix A. 


Prices of Petroleum Products.—The average declared c.i.f. 
value of petroleum and petroleum products imported during the 
last three years was as follows :— 


Average Declared c.1.f. Value. 


Description. 1930. 1931. 1932. 
. Pence per gallon. 
Crude Oil oe 2°2 2-1 yes. 
Lamp Oil (Kerosene) 4°5 3:1 3°3 
Motor Spirit .. 6-5 3°6 4-0 
Other Spirit” 72, spa 2°8 3:1 
Lubricating Oil. . 11-2 939) 10-5 
Gas Oil .. fa 3:2 2°3 2:4 
Fuel Oil 2; 2°3 ULE 1-8 


On the whole, the level of prices was rather higher in 1932 
than in 1931. As previously pointed out, the retail price of 
motor spirit in this country was advanced by 3d. a gallon in 
September, 1932, and the following table shows the wholesale and 
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retail prices of No. 1 and No. 3 motor spirit in this country during - 
the past three years, as quoted by the principal distributing 
companies : 


Wholesale and Retail Prices of Motor Spirit. —England, Wales 
and South Scotland Zone. 


No. 1 Grade used 








: No. 3 or Com- 
Bees here mercial Grade. 
Be PT Weekes oe Amount 
Date : ; of 
Including duty. | Including duty. Da 
ay a 
Whole- Whole- 
a lest Retail. Sees! Retail. 
Ex-pump per Imperial Gallon. 
1929. Copia Seas Sioa. Se ath: d. 
ist November .. a i iets Se Goat aay | icra: 2 td ay a 4 
1930. 
23rd September Pe Oe 5 tere’. .3 4 
21st October by | ee 1 44; 1 #1 24 4 
1931. 
3rd March ne 1 14 1 24), O 114 1 04% 4 
28th April a 1 34 1 44 1 14 1 24 6 
22nd May : fence eel: St pl 04: LTS 6 
18th July ae ee 1 14 1 24; O 114 1 04 6 
11th September sé 1 34; 1 44; 1 «14 1 23 8 
1932. 
14th September ei eoGeias bie 7 + 1 44 1 54 8 


Note : Since 21st October, 1930, prices in England, Wales and South 
Scotland Zone have been the same as in Outer London Zone. Previously, 
Outer London Zone was 3d. per gallon cheaper. The Outer London Zone, 
roughly speaking, consists of the Home Counties. The Inner London 
Zone is confined practically to the City of London, and most business 
with motorists in that Zone is done in cans. 


The wholesale prices of kerosene quoted by the large oil 
companies showed no movement during the year and remained 
at 74d. per gallon, delivered ex tank wagon, for the “‘ standard ”’ 
ay, in the “London, Yarmouth and Lowestoft ’’ Zone, 
being 4d. per gallon dearer in the rest of England and Wales. 
The great bulk of the trade is done in this grade, but there is a 
superior quality for use in lamps known as “ Water White ” 
which costs ld. per gallon more. Large consumers would be 
able to obtain lower prices. Prices ranging from 4d. to 34d. 
per gallon were quoted by independent suppliers ex tank at 
ocean installation during the early part of the year, falling as 
low as 3d. to 23d. per gallon in the last six months. The retail 
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price of kerosene varies considerably, and no official information 
is available which would enable representative figures to be 
given. 

During 1932 there was a drop of 2s. a ton from 57s. 6d. to 
55s. 6d. in the oil companies’ schedule prices of heavy furnace 
fuel oil. “‘Spot’’ prices for small casual business were 65s. 
per ton. The price of light furnace fuel oil remained steady at 
57s. 6d. a ton, and diesel fuel oil was also steady at 65s. per ton. 
Quotations for gas oil showed no change at 34d. a gallon. The 
prices of fuel, diesel and gas oil are ex ocean installation, and 
delivered rates would be higher according to distance from the 
ocean installation and method of delivery, e.g., road tank wagon, 
rail tank car, or barge. The above prices are the rates for 
comparatively small contracts, and larger consumers doubtless 
obtained substantial reductions on the above prices, the amounts 
depending upon the qualities and quantities of the oil, the extent 
and regularity of offtake, etc. 
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2.—Quantity and Net Selling Value of Minerals raised and Numbe 


Workings in each County o 
Notr.—For particulars of the uses to which certain 





QUANTITY OF MINERAL 























BPO ar Sb Orne! 

eg g Gravel and Sand. me 

COUNTY. % ot des aperege soe vases eS 

2 s1¢e|3 . 5 

ae ae an: il] g e 

ee u rs} = Co) oie <Q 

q he) oo | 3 Ba S ag gy < 

Coal. : g > a q FE ; Ee 3 @ 

fo) ee & g ag S vie s 33 ie Ee 

uv s % es 3 32 ¢ 23 

g S| lec] pond god So.) 8 Bs 

Ra) rae i. aa) os) S) ro) ey =A re) OF 

ENGLAND : Tons. Tons. | Tons. |Tons.| Tons. | Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. | Tons. 
Bedford... aah on — | —1*—*| 389,397]. =» $1,640,754 5,452| 245,931 — 

Berks ..  .. a ies =e bag ey OR 5,974 40| 213,799) — 75| 106,805 

Buckingham .. — — _ —_— — 426 180} 409,491 oa 80} 321,742 _ 
Cambridge .. ue a B=] be +i] [296,9901> 1077 eel sage ee _ 23,998} -— 
Chester S7.07nie a ee a Ea i 320,801] 23,304 7,418} 55,423} — 
Cornwall ats oa — |2,025} — eo 1,160] 24,857} 2,805 178) 4,059) — 
Cumberland 1,512,681] 492,157| 3,299) —| — aes — 38,861] 8,721 395] 3,059] 43,47. 
Derby .. _.._| 12,607,024, — | 35,234) —| 2,055] — 4,500} 320,272| 47,518 8,146) 154,927] 8,60: 
Devon .. a 500) =) |) =— Fra Pash 4,614} 406,581} ‘1,001 255| 99,820] -— 
Dorset .. na act ER, Ney OM Fe 284. — 128,038 44 750) 128,809} — 
Durham ». | 27,802,275) — 63) tt 10g Pe — 515,237| 134,090 2,570| 278,480] 569,98: 
Essex Pas fo oe = a} Le By 41,080,101] ° 8,844] 237,586)" © 11,511} 641,903} — 
Gloucester... | 1,218,475) — ee 8 = — 208,866] 9,379) — 21,867} — 
Hants an sabe ES hoe ae Oe Ran STC ets Lh) eR — 83,799} — 
Hereford —_— ~— — — — _ — 12,317 — a 70 _— 
Hertford aie ah Gs ie Bah oe 15,087}. 200} 26,091] — 466| 660,968} — 
Huntingdon = — — —_— — —_—_ | — 1,146,589 _ — _ _— 
Kent 1,823,883} — — | —] — {3,017,984} 49,406] 497,505) — 37,963] 867,520) — 
Lancaster 43,159,219) 59:540|. aac] ft a — | 1,637,501] 108,285 31,311} 337,036} — 
Leicester 2.399.134! 679,899) = Jo a = 396,266] 40,460 = 6-743) 
Lincoln — | 2,369,705} — | —| — | 237,522] 1,212) 78,870} 14,164 4,379 52,1464 — 
Middlesex at €] Te ee 5,656] — 25,500} — os 915,774, — 
Monmouth 9,326,414 829, — —_ _ — _— 50,884] 20,773 _ _ _— 
Norfolk be we es eae eee ae 6,835| 72,180} 18,8881 — 11,789] 223.055) — 
Northampton .. at 1,881,114) — | —| — — we 84,250] 1,640 144} 105,749} — 
Northumberland | 12,165,752) — 95] —| 5,049] — < 122,677| 38,914 = 34,393) — 
Nottingham 13,549,964), — ee Soy ees — = 306,959] — 155,272) 146,137 189,139 
Oxtard ihe ie 366,609) =|. iy — 98,020) — 64,097) — 960, 6,595) — 
Rutland = 185,410) =) | — | — ine — 17,4501. -= — — _— 
Salop 656,703 143} — | —| 8,686], — ne 113,464] 15,416 1,862} 59,917) —~ 
Somerset z 720,300) — = Sl Ray ee Re 4,967} 150,357) — = 756]  — 
Stafford... © <. | |'11,260,809| 187,692; — | —| — a — | 1,016,637] 232,032 93,895| 505,767|*142,73¢ 
Suffolk .. = — _ _ -—-| — 74,190] 8,571 56,595, — 3,448| 83,609 _— 
Surrey .. = =e nf | el 905297|, 5,978) 07 Gedy reas a 515,837|  — 
Sussex .. - a — | | —t 214,602) 3,804] - 175,591) a= 1,453| 213 667 so? 
Warwick 4,794,648 LAT eee ie sais 673,642] 69,240 121} 218,356] —~ 
Westmorland .. 195 — 1,473} —| — — — — —_ _ 227 a 
Wilts .. oe re $a a So ce 9,481 641 15,9201 ~“— = 4,784, — 
Worcester... 318,345 Po aN pa Sg en ee — 197,144] 61,346 56,345] 129,875] — 
York .. 38,075,279| 1,083,318} 10] — | 2,294] 420,487] 3,374] 1,563,113] 211,605 17,243| 609,347 = 
PS 
Total .. |151,478,673) 7,258,351] 40,174] 2,025, 33,452|6,035,531| 170,151|13,869,321|1,042,069|  453,481|7,923,450 995,422 





* Gypsum produced in Sussex is included with Staffordshire. 
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PRODUCTION, 


if Persons Employed at all Mines and Quarries and certain other Mineral 
rreat Britain during the Year 1932 
f the Minerals are put see Tables 1 and 37. 





AISED (see also page 102). 











3 
< 
ke 
3) 
INERALS. : 
D 
| 
< 
a Sandstone. > 
te i Salt. oa o% 
S : 5 uae za 
a g-| 3. Bam, a 
a = ve RS 20 ais ae 
| g e pon = 5 = | B Nn 3 
8 =, | & | BO By ore [ts ‘ 
% ou; g AH a a Ss 8 fa 
ag 5 OO; PAD S) A 3 
3 So J Tiiteee. $0 NASP! 
c=) 2-3 ry a ra > lafad > : - h~ 
a Bil an zs 3 (Sons! 3g S a8 
® | a°/8/3 | & | & fast] € [a | & 
Tons, | Tons. {Tons.{ Tons. | Tons. | Tons.| Tons. | Tons. /Tons. hy 
= 20,328) — —_ — _— 65,007 — _— 139,809 
2,486 — —_ _ — oe _ id; — 43,906 
ns = Se a sa nae 610 #961) — 65,723 
foes i 6 Rage aeghyee ss Ls aes ee ce 38,626 
a — — — 11,838,254! 16,885 7,938} 138,865} — 862,763 
799,767 — 1,033 oo —_— —_ —_ $6,128] 12,727] 1,155,451 
166,685} 294,375) — — _— _ 2,238 3,721) 2,663) 1,599,811 
47,177) 3,118,984 18 450 ~ — 27,687} 118,638) — 9,503,741 
322,213 377,296} 942) 59,712 — == —_ 157,373 263 432,400 
— 123,795| — 59,529 woe — 1,200 — _ 315,127 
130,030} 676,088) — — 183,758 — 29,259} 89,575) — 17,653,149 
as mies =e a pl ee woe —_ — 203,031 
_ 671,512) 2,172 _ — — —_ 66,847, — 1,125,414 
— 3,898) — — — — —_— _ — 39,807 
23,957 12,915} — —_ — —_— — 237, — 14,053 
— = — _ — — —_ — — 96,116 
=— — a — — — see — — 35,252 
nee Cee an fa at 8,197 203} — | 1,881,269 
43,115] 328,881) — — {200,797 — 14,576] 509,745) 9,281! 11,290,961 
955,516] 168,015) — 1,212 — —_ —_ — — 2,193,041 
_ 146,177; — —_ — — 50 — —_ 397,736 
ie en a = oh = = ss 167,696 
— 132,931; — — — — 421 12,743} — 6,400,594 
— ie = — — —_ 3,078 640} — 55,837 
—_— 145,252} — _ — — —_ 6,558, — 325,071 
378,018 61,281} — — — — 6] 33,859) — 7,085,018 
_ 148,727| — 6,066 a = 6,287 6,695] — 8,951,724 
a 301,114] — =] a pee 530; — oo 91,528 
= 107,753) — —_ os — fat, —_ _ 45,981 
453,652} 122,881) — — _ _— eos 3,872; — 738,225) 
4,970| 1,292,291] 3,321] 654) — Ds ee 86,977, 776] 931,210 
134,447 83,811; — 2,118 T = 14,098} 10,334, — 8,864,924 
eis — es — — — 654 — — 28,208 
ag SB. (62 t eu a ta al 15,344, — 159,130 
— 218) — = — _ _ 8,199} — 94,592 
105,804] 233,580) — — —_— — es 265,897; — 3,988,284 
61,235 118,911) — — _ — er 11,082) 3,240 86,952 
— 31,326) — —_ —_ — pues 1,534, — 43,903! 
164,499 15,491] — — 65,214, — 8,063} 10,689) — 384,672 
88,136] 1,074,420) — —_ x _ 63,011} 740,310; — 26,353,896} 





9881,707|10,051 ,736| 7,486) 129,741)|2,188,023) 16,885} 247,910!2,336,211 





———$——_— |, - — 











od 





28,950}113,884,631, 


PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


(and 


Below Ground at Mines 
Inside at Quarries), 


420 
183 
173 
132 
691 
3,108 
7,101 
43,675 
1,718 
958 
85,480 
538 
5,783 
240 
80 
395 
102 
6,531 
53,389 
10,205 
1,141 
108 
31,245 
469 
1,135 
33,196 
39,889 
244 
184 
2,818 
4,344 
39,618 
233 
393 
427 
13,894 
303 
187 
1,140 
128,709 


(and 


Above Ground at Mines 
Outside at Quarries). 


167 
59 
108 
75 
2,017 
2,351 
2,453 
12,933 
959 
359 
23,339 
192 
1,527 
38 

25 

136 

40 
1,639 
17,970 
3,990 
189 
178 
5,772 
93 
558 
10,387 
10,486 
81 

45 
1,119 
1,439 
13,534 
38 
189 

60 
5,012 
161 
116 
654 
34,952 


oe 


ba 
® 
g 
a 
: 
fe 


207 
2,708 
5,459 
9,554 
56,608 
2,677 
1,317 
108,819 
730 
7,310 
278 
105 
531 
142 
8,170 
71,359 
14,195 
1,330 
286 

37,017 

562 
1,693 

43,583 

50,375 

325 

229 
3,937 
5,783 

53,152 

271 

582 

487 

18,906 

464 

303 
1,794 

163,661 





520,579| 155,440] 676,019 








COUNTY. 


ENGLAND: 
Bedford. 
Berks. 
Buckingham, 
Cambridge. 
Chester. 
Cornwall, 
Cumberland. 
Derby. 
Devon, 
Dorset. 
Durham, 
Essex. 
Gloucester, 
Hants. 
Hereford. 
Hertford. 
Huntingdon, 
Kent. 
Lancaster, 
Leicester. 
Lincoln. 
Middlesex. 
Monmouth. 
Norfolk, 
Northamptcn, 
Northumber’d, 
Nottingham. 
Oxford. 
Rutland, 
Salop. 
Somerset, 
Stafford. - 
Suffolk. 
Surrey. 
Sussex. 
Warwick. 
Westmorland, 
Wilts. 
Worcester. 
York. 


Total, 


+ Brine Salt produced in Yorkshire is included with Durham, and that produced in Staffordshire and in the Isle of Man 
is included with Lancashire. 
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TABLE 2 





QUANTITY OF MINERALS 




















Principal 
Metalliferous Ores. per 
2 Gravel and Sand. 
COUNTY. B ; | 3 ag 
a o 3 =) FI 3 aa. 3 
~8 8 a | | 9 ‘ = os 
£8 Si) o3 = “ms 32 ore Ss 
Of al fag 188 Fe c gd 3 4 'S 
Coal. aees| £ fee |. 3 3 ‘3 . wo A B a 
ae co) & ‘ 3 a De £g vn) & = 
-— os) Oo; B® 4 re : 3 ga 3 ad 
$ be leg 3 s @ £ a | &< 
A |e | a 5 rs) 5 i ew Sl io 
WALES: 
Tons. Tons. | Tons.}Tons.| Tons.| Tons. | Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. | Tons. 
Anglesey aa — _ _ _—-|j— —— — — _ — — — 
Brecon. . = 658,408 “= — —-|— — 210 _ aan _— _— 
Caernarvon .. — a oe ane.) | ee _ _ 32,257} — — 1,839; — 
Cardigan “3 — oe — =o _— _ — —_— _ _ 80 — 
Carmarthen .. | 2,506,164 — a we | Bos os oat 21,205, 6,668) — 190} — 
Denbigh ee f §2,551,478, een a 320 99,885 19,180) — $1,426) 
Flint .. oe 350,712 — 381, — —_ 900} 2,168 88,903] 25,531 1,606} 160,190 — 
Glamorgan... | 22,344,303 62,295, — — — —_ — 180,253 2,242 == oe = 
Merioneth .. — —_ _ —|— — — — _ _ _ — 
Montgomery .. _ — _ —_ 1044 — — — —_ _ 30) — 
Pembroke .. 39,013 _ _ —-|— _ — 16,500; — _ — _ 
Radnor “ie —_ — — —|— _ _— 1,848 _ — 50 — 
Total... | 28,450,078 62,295 387, — 104 900) 2,488 441,061] 53,621 1,606; 193,805 — 
SCOTLAND: 
Aberdeen mie _ _ — —_—-|j— _ — 8/500] o— 54) 34,638) — 
Angus (Forfar) _ — _— —-|— —_ _ 11,950) 5 ae a 4,361 _ 
Argyll... 58 _— —_ _— _ _— _ _ _ —_ —_ 900 _ 
Ayr 32 -. | *3,736,269 347; — — | 19,452 _— — 7,420} 59,270 3,373} 30,178 = 
Banff es _ _ -— —-|— — _ — _— _ 363}  — 
Berwick we — — — —-|— — a _ —_ — — — 
Bute .. 5% —_ —_ _ — | 3,631 _ _ =-- _ _ — _— 
Caithness sm ~ _ — —-|— _ — _ _ _ 2,315) — 
Clackmannan .. 385,974 — = oe | ha = ue tae 1,924, — 12,443) — 
Dumbarton .. 486,469 — — — — _ — _— 19,601 3,830} 74,711 —— 
Dumfries ir — — —-|— _— _ 8759) == 4,301; — 
Edinburgh .. | 3,572,235 a an be | oes — — 116,166] 2,766 5,723} 103,040} — 
Fife .. es | *6,952,149 _ _ _ — _ _ 132,711 36,462 _ 38,255 —_ 
Haddington .. 1,140,708 —_ _ _ — _— — 21,192) 13,754 _ 1,800 _— 
Inverness at _— _ _— —|— _— _ — _ — 27,749) — 
Kincardine .. — — — —-|— —_ — _ wee = 3,528 _ 
Kinross a — — —-|-— _ — —_— —_ _ —_— _ 
Kirkcudbright — = — —-|— — | — ~_ — _ 1,773} — 
Lanark 8,605,900 2,461 72| — — _— — 103,152} 104,527 22,330| 294,837 — 
Linlithgow 2,122,721 197). = —| — — — 87,376| 30,819} — 11,511] — 
Moray .. “ — — _ —-!|— ae _ 7,800; — _ 2,413 = 
Naim .. ne — — — —-j— — — — — _ — — 
Orkney a — — — —/|— — — — — _ — _— 
Peebles ie _ _— —_ _ — —_ — — —_ -— 479 — 
Perth .. pe oe oa ah oe = ane ne = ae S476) pe 
Renfrew - —_— — — —|— — _ 26,225 t 43 1,350); — 
Ross & Cromarty — — -- —|— _ — — — —_ 13,120} — 
Roxburgh — —_ — —|;— _— _ — _ — _— — 
Selkirk. . Ay — —_ —_ —-|—- _ —_ — — — _ — 
Shetland oe —_— — — _ — _ _ _ _ — — 
Stirling Ae 1,801,964 4,539} — — —_ — — 13,098} $179,047 514; 61,279 — 
Sutherland .. ~ _ _ —-|-— — — 7,628} — _ 1,760 _ 
Wigtown v4 _ —_— —_ —|— — — — — iil 50 _ 
Total... | 28,804,389 7,544 ps teed 0 es — 551,977| 448,170] 35,978] 730,630, — 
ISLE OF MAN _ _ _ —_ — —_— —_— ' 14,104 — — 4,824 — 
Grand Total .. |208,733,140| 7,328,190 ed Th 2,025) 56,639/6,036,431| 172,639 | 14,876,463!1,543,860| 491,065/8,852,709| 995,422 © 





* Coal produced in Dumfries is included with Ayr, and that produced in Sutherland with Fife. 
} Fireclay produced in Renfrew is included with Stirling. ‘ 
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ISED (see also page 102). 
7] 
° 
erals B F 
2a 
on Sandstone. re 2 
bo Bs Salt. oe 
3 1 3|2 g 83 = 
P| A: | wl 88s ns 
8 Aas a ae oka na be 
Y oh a! of g2Upl 2 a % 
eee sp we Kaas] o 
@ 5 os | £| #2). 8-| 4 leeakl 8 | g | 3 
2 gd s/ Sq] ¢ 8 {Sug%) 3 3 6 < 
“ 4 O fe ea) ~ Inknw e) wn e 


ons. Tons. |Tons.| Tons. Tons. |Tons. Tons. Tons. 

17,661 180,769} 100 _ aes ee 7,480 aus 

—_ 103,968} — _ — I 3,286 2,741 
30,868} 223,666) — — a 28 = mee, 

16,904 — oral _ -= _ — 34,140 
29,783] 134,350] — — Sch See 16,920| 73,030 
34,624] 165,441) — a ee = 30,246] 18,057 
— 142,197) — _ en en 7,397| 25,808 
— 944,368; 162 —_— — —_ 19,095; 111,065 
17,081 — i} oe a, tae 59,899 
13,727 — — = = a a 12,155 
17,736 23,503) — — — — — 3,549 
24,441 14,763] — bcs take ae 4,423 
92,825 025} 262 — — —_ 84,424) 344,865 
02,006] 26,644] — — —}|— _ 1,382 
34,907 = -— — — — — 13,475 
27,277 735 | = — — — _— ' 4,840 
26,264 43,849] — _ —_ —_ 226 5,873 
32,305 72,665| — _ — — 625 39,277 
90,436 oS — — — — — — 

3,282 —_— — — = — a 260 
80,575 — — — _ — — 20,802 
12,914 _— eee _— _ aS — _— 

38,447 _ — _ _ —_ — 403 
48,586 — |- — —|— me 38,694 
13,937, 88,634| — — — — 5,261] 19,538 
35,335 48,835| — — _ _ — 361 
19,698 17,110)}.— _ —_ _ — 851 
34,576 —~ _ — — — =a 3,100 
38,644 1,040) — _— ~— — — — 

32,861 _— = —_ — — — — 

15,224 —_— a= — _ —_ — — 

19,845 §28| — — _- —s 7,282 11,144 
33,877 —_ == _ — —_ — 4,374 
28,279 —- |—- — — |— Ai 14,230 
1,513 — — — — — Ae 104 
as = — — = — nA 7,562 
31,311 — — _ — _ oo cod 

10,946 4,194; — — — —_ — 925 
19,398 12,397; — _ _ — 70 3,163 
9,139 = — — aa — Be 24,573 
36,276 — —- _— _ _ —_— _ 

18,567 4,630] — as _ — _ = 

—_— 140} — _— _ _ _ — 

32,854 2,395| — — —_ —_— 27,005 860 
17,610 mite — —— = ae ae 257 
16, 404 — — _— — — — — 

34,293 324,296] — — _ — 40,469) 215,548 
14,872 7,216| — —_— t <a shes 140 





3,697 | 12,316, ech 9748) 129,741, \2. iB8,023) 16,885 | 372,803, 


t Included with Lancashire, 


5722) 


Tons. 
788 


150,759 
9 


565 
3,527 


2,730,545 
1,806,925 
"326,972 
16,763,745 
387,403 
47,782 
63,551 
47,559 


44,548 
565 
454 


eae eee 


201,301) 24,157,043 


3,559 
6,722 
5,419 


Pant 


70 


oe td ees ae 


—_— 
(=) 
@ 
RSS 


17,254|| 17,584,151 


5,349 49,452 


2, 896, i764 252,854/155,675,277 





PERSONS EMPLOYED. 


Inside at Quarries). 
Above Ground at Mines (and 


Below Ground at Mines (and 
Outside at Quarries). 


Total Number. 





-_——————_— |, || |_| | 
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COUNTY. 


WALES: 
143 70 213) Anglesey. 
2,404 626} 3,030] Brecon. 
3,209} 3,850] 7,059} Caernarvon, 
110 17 127) Cardigan. 
9,739} 2,630) 12,369) Carmarthen. 
10,131 2,662} 12,793] Denbigh. 
1,238 563 1,801] Flint. 
79,447) 15,798] 95,245) Glamorgan. 
1,234] 1,435) 2,669] Merioneth. 
166 109 275| Montgomery, 
384 112 496| Pembroke. 
128 89 217) Radnor. 
27,961| 136,294] Total. 
SCOTLAND 

493} 1,229) Aberdeen. 

101 373] Angus (Forfar) 
380 667| Argyll. 
2,573] 10,806] Ayr. | 

43 224) Banff. 

17 108] Berwick. 

19 32) Bute. 

67 220] Caithness. 

153 839} Clackmannan. 

541 2,039} Dumbarton, 
385| 1,422] Dumfries. 
2,754| 10,784) Edinburgh. 
5,020] 19,990] Fife. 
714| 2,891) Haddington. 

18 116] Inverness. 

7 123] Kincardine. 

60 78| Kinross. 

118 311| Kirkcudbright, 
6,272| 26,781| Lanark. 
1,677| 7,085] Linlithgow. 

88 6 94) Moray. 

— 8| Nairn. 

= 16} Orkney. 

41 65| Peebles. 

97 309| Perth. 

é 60 184} Renfrew. 
24 97| Ross & Cro- 
marty 
3 168) Roxburgh. 

34 55| Selkirk. 
= 2) Shetland. 
1,721| 6,701] Stirling. 

30 117) Sutherland. 

36 107, Wigtown. 
23,464) 94,041] Total. 


_———— | | || | | | 


357\ISLE OF MAN, 
699, 723) 206,988) 906,711 


123 


| 


Grand Total. 
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NoTE To TABLE 2 


Note-—The following Minerals were also produced ai Mines, Quarries, &c., in 
Great Britain in addition to those shewn in the preceding Table. 








Quantity Quantity 
County. Mineral. raised in County. Mineral. raised in 
1932. | | 1932. 
ENGLAND : Tons, ENGLAND—cont. Tons. 
Bedtord «<3. Bog Ore. is. 8 24 2,349 Somerset. . .. | Fuller’s Earth .. oy * 
Arsenic (White) and Arsenic Surrey .. .. | Foller’s Earth .. ay * 
Soot nic “a Sc: 247 = eee * 
China Clay) sce uk bee 466,027 peal ei CME Se ye pier ta 
Cornwall China Stone - ra 45,091 Warwick... .. | Iron Pyrites oe ie: 716 
Copper Ore, dressed 23. 12 
Fuller’s Earth .. Je * Wilts .: .. | Iron Oref .. ve we 2,696 
Mica Clay .. ote me 20,515 p 
Workp sn. .. | Alum Shale oe ate 3,175 
Crrierlantl Ng Tungsten Ore, dressed .. 2 
gi Zinc Ore, dressed ne 8 
WALES: 
( | Fluorspar Esa, O 11,463 ee 
Derby .. Iron Pyrites 4 ~ 262 Anglesey. . .. | Copper Precipitate sc 76 
1 Petroleum .. os eh 91 Glamorgan .. | Natural Gas site oe * 
{| China Clay.. .. 42,823 | Merioneth  ..| Gold Ore, dressed... t 
Devon .. Copper Precipitate aR 14 
Mica Clay .. ae os 542 
Durham .. A Fluorspar .. a Ss 8,964 SCOTLAND: 
Celestine (Sulphate me Ayr ss -. | Alum Clay .. ae er 8,941 
Gloucester Strontium) Br a 6,852 Edinburgh ~“t of ss Se 4 191,513 
Fuller’s Earth... + * 
Linlithgow ss} Ou Shale 7s. ae be 1,177,083 
Lancaster .. | Iron Pyrites ae At 14 
Ross and 
Northampton .. | Bog Ore .. i He 4,488 Cromarty.. | Soapstone .. ae ae 258 
* This information is not available for publication. { Used otherwise than for iron-making. ¢ Less than $ ton. 


TABLE 3.—Approximate Quanity of Metal obtainable by Smelting Ores raised in 
Great Britain during the Years 1932, 1931 and 1930 


Note.—In calculating the approximate quantity of metal obtainable the following allowances have been made for losses in 
smelting: Lead, 5 percent.; Zinc, 22 percent. Silver in ore containing less than 3 ozs. of that metal per ton of dressed mineral is 
ignored, and } oz. of silveris assumed to remain in each ton of desilverised piglead. 





1932, 1931. 1930. 
Description of Metal. Value at the Value at the Value at the 
Quantity. Average Quantity. Average Quantity. Average 
Market Price. Market Price. Market Price. 
Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons. £ 
Copper ce als 61 2,116 66 2,661 48 2,852 
Gold (fine) ae +e |(ozs.) 6 35 — aa — ca 
Iron .. oe A 65 2,198,457 7,423,917* 2,364,017 8,360,802* 3,604,442 14,245,100* 
Lead oe ae Pr we 31,267 372,468 22,422 290,552 19,289 348,729 
Silver .. NC 305 -- |(ozs.) 16,043 1,193 |(ozs.) 33,989 2,067 = |(ozs.) 40,955 3,018 
Tin ae 20 ae aia 1,337 181,760 598 70,836 2,488 353,182 
Zinc .. MAE Ves 3 41 153 1,869 505 _ 8,368 
Total Value =... | tat 7,981,530 | * 8,728,787 = 14,961,249 


I LL SE SA TEESE ESET OE BE TE I SR I a NE SS SE SS SS A 


* Thisis calculated on the average declared value of the pig iron exported. 
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TABLE 4.—Tonnage of the Principal Minerals raised at Mines 
under the Coal Mines Act, and the Total Tonnage of Minerals 
raised at such Mines and at Mines under the M etalliferous 
Mines Reguiation Acts, in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Notre.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at mines from which this mineral was raised 
see Table 46. Comparative particulars of the number of persons employed are shewn in Table 12. 





Total Quantity of Mineral raised from Mines under the 























Decennial i 
Period or ; Goal Mines Act. Metal- 
Year. e liferous 
Coal. | Fireclay. | Ironstone.f | Oil Shale. AN Sai Tcial Ree 
« Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. 


( 1873-1882 | 138,086,800 | 1,875,287 | 11,514,447 | 712,928 | 40,2098] 152,221,629 | 4,278,577 
1883-1892 | 169,921,705 | 2,079,818 | 8,634,571 | 1,835,174 | 175,239 | 182,646,507 | 4,110,068 
3% 1893-1902 | 203,314,691 | 2,628,168 | 7,366,505 | 2,192,597 | 288,874 | 215,790,835 | 3,637,745 
Ep 1903-1912 | 253,967,596 | 2,758,318 | 7,787,910 | 2,735,153 | 481,157 | 267,730,134 | 3,275,844 
| 1913-1922 | 241,081,755 | 1,910,359 | 5,201,170 | 2,875,769 | 385,593 | 251,454,646 | 2,391,993 
1923-1932 | 233,096,907 | 1,773,744 | 2,584,846 | 2,133,745 | 431,968 | 240,021,210 | 2,365,022 


1913 .. «. | 287,411,869 | 2,585,763 | 7,709,624 | 3,280,143 | 623,954 | 301,611,353 | 3,236,490 


1919 .. _.« | 229,743,128 | 1,849,690 | 4,949,944 | 2,759,165 | 299,012 | 239,600,939 | 2,104,252 
1920 ..  .. | 229,503,435 | 1,966,040 | 4,985,410 | 2,829,515 | 352,279 | 239,636,679 | 2,334,398 
1921].. .. | 163,216,505 | 1,352,244 | 1,340,275 | 1,850,649 | 282,876 | 168,042,549 | 1,085,994 
1922 ..  .. | 249,584,085 | 1,643,777 | 1,854,792 | 2,586,656 | 302,386 | 255,971,696 | 1,735,291 


1923 .. _.. | 275,965,702 | 1,904,207 | 2,867,144 | 2,844,816 | 376,378 | 283,958,247 | 2,272,498 
1924 .. _.. | 267,061,027 | 1,959,118 | 2,991,149 | 2,843,945 | 446,620 | 275,301,859 | 2,260,651 
1925 ..  .. | 243,146,880 | 1,966,992 | 2,899,134 | 2,458,052 | 436,268 | 250,907,326 | 2,151,492 
1926]|.. .- | 126,230,165 | 1,253,842 | 1,212,927 | 1,959,795 | 347,456 | 131,004,185 | 1,616,634 
1927... .. | 251,197,384 | 2,147,072 | 3,115,120 | 2,047,263 | 489,444 | 258,996,283 | 2,532,300 
1928 .. _.. | 237,450,878 | 1,998,520 | 3,013,602 | 2,038,114 | 442,931 | 244,944,045 | 2,599,158 
1929 .. «| 257,887,551 | 1,915,878 | 3,552,477 | 2,023,609 | 425,409 | 265,804,924 | 3,232,393 
1930 .. _.. | 243,862,100 | 1,789,088 | 2,866,601 | 2,020,510 | 435,340 | 250,973,639 | 2,797,354 
1931 .. _.. | 219,439,620 | 1,483,532 | 1,820,369 | 1,732,746 | 433,101 | 224,909,368 | 2,048,177 
1932 .. _.. | 208,727,764 | 1,319,188 | 1,509,939 | 1,368,596 | 486,738 | 213,412,225 | 2,139,563 


er Re SS A A RAY SR STRESSES IE TS NTS PE CY BY SS SD ETE ELE L ES SEEE 
* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 
+ For the total quantity of ironstone and iron ore raised see Tables 5 and 35. 
t The tonnage under the Metalliferous Mines Acts relates in some cases (e.g., tin ore) to dressed ore 
and not the total quantity of rock mined. 
§ Average for 8 years only, and so far as particulars were furnished. 


|| The majority of the coal mines were idle during a considerable period of the years 1921 and 1926 
owing to protracted disputes. In consequence, employment at iron mines and at certain other mines 
was reduced. 
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TABLE 5.—Tonnage of the Principal Minerals obtained from all Mines, 


Note.—Complete returns from all quarries more than 20 feet deep are only available from the year 1895, when the 
Reports of the Secretary for Mines and for the period up to 1913 in the General Report on Mines and Quarries for 1913, 
Tables 1 and 37 also give some details of the principal uses to which a number of the more widely distributed 





Decennial 





Metalliferous Ores. 





Pejenet | cm | engre | Gia | tat | Bue | Tego uaa] Cope | Some 
Ironstone. | dressed. | dressed. | dressed. | dressed. ; dressed. tate. 
1873-1882 138,086,800 16,338,805 14,114 73,357 25,519 30 _ 64,733 408 
g 1883-1892 169,921,705 14,315,492 14,432 49,651 24,628 117 —_ 20,267 342 
5 1893-1902 203,322,846 13,204,252 8,741 34,480 22,182 65 35 7,305 267 
3 | 1903-1912 253,983,464 14,768,388 7,534 28,076 19,108 254 45 5,023 233 
a 1913-1922 | 241,109,385 | 12,317,805 5,716 | 16,539 8,419 191 111 855 | 191 
1923-1932 233,125,846 9,842,821 3,511 21,942 1,603 39 8 45 129 
1922 249,606,864 6,836,507 650 11,079 1,620 3 393 — 167 
19238 .. 276,000,560 10,875,211 1,760 12,499 2,124 2 4 —_ 138 
1924 267,118,167 11,050,589 3,547 14,294 2,317 2 20 _— 192 
1925 243,176,231 10,142,878 4,032 15,578 1,603 1 114 —_— 148 
1926. 62. o-* 126,278,521 4,094,386 3,878 19,076 1,944 19 _ 155 128 
4927 8 251,232,336 11,206,601 4,321 20,428 2,911 12 — 270 206 
1928 .. ..| 237,471,931 11,262,323 4,844 | 18,771 1,553 96 t — 104 
1929 257,906,802 13,214,943 5,640 23,260 1,811 27 iy 13 104 
1930 .. 243,881,824 11,627,233 4,146 25,380 1,348 128 —_ _ 75 
1931 219,458,951 7,625,860 920 29,502 409 100 — _ 109 
1932... 208,733,140 7,328,190 2,025 40,633 8 2 —_ 12 90 
Other Minerals— 
Decenhiad Clay, Shale, etc. 
"Sear. OilShale. | Salt. | Slate. | Chalk. “Gat Avan Cheer 
Flint. Clay and| and Potters’| Fireclay. Cas. 
Shale. | Clay (includ- 
ing Ball Clay). 
1873-1882 712,928 | 2,373,648 t ‘ t 6,726|| 
& 1883-1892 | 1,835,174 | 2,160,129 | 457,107 Tt Tt 3,914 
i Included with “Other Sorts.” 
bir 1893-1902 2,192,597 1,959,089 | 557,925 4,051,926§| 94,3708} 3,912 
s 1903-1912 | 2,736,700 | 1,957,897 | 458,691 | 4,547,235 | 66,720 7,925 
a 1913-1922 2,883,257 1,916,090 | 217,238 | 3,257,349 | 65,738 5,549 809,794 | Included with 
1923-1932 2,137,320 1,954,164 | 281,279 5,525,593 | 139,930 | 10,670 992,819 9,016,706 | 26,368 
1922 2,603,996 | 1,754,850 | 231,410 | 3,024,448 | 54,151 | 10,511 872,112 1,823,743 | 12,984 
1923 2,860,633 1,868,672 | 263,668 | 3,593,354 | 87,125 | 15,656 982,321 2,109,513 | 18,270 
1924). °. «+ | 2,857,103 | 2,027,450 | 287,705 | 4,402,560 | 148,279 | 13,147 1,087,018 2,177,910 | 23,633 
1925 2,464,829 | 1,916,581 | 305,763 | 5,035,350 | 134,688 | 11,255 1,114,365 2,229,274 | 20,834 
i926 .. od 1,959,795 | 1,716,467 | 300,124 | 4,315,376 | 119,162 8,260 1,058,249 1,491,648 | 25,863 
MO 2S 5% ae 2,047,263 1,976,339 | 298,271 5,765,189 | 109,697 9,166 1,123,786 2,411,525 | 31,389 
AU LS as «. | 2,038,114 1,931,823 | 300,251 5,996,041 | 154,559 8,964 1,037,788 2,261,470 | 28,395 
1929 2,023,609 | 1,959,362 | 300,829 | 6,529,348 | 138,551 9,344 1,096,790 2,207,651 | 35,124 
1930 2,020,510 | 2,054,783 | 260,522 6,712,101 | 159,836 8,997 981,212 2,028,661 | 35,537 
1931 1,732,746 1,885,252 | 242,807 6,870,177 | 174,764 9,797 762,976 1,705,746 | 23,588 
1932... a8 1,368,596 2,204,908 | 252,854 6,036,431 | 172,639 | 12,116 683,682 1,543,860 | 21,057 
* Including particularsforIreland up to1921. + Cannot bestated. }{From1884, § From1895. ||From 1878. Ganister — 


from which year Silica Sand used as Refractory material is also included. The latter was previously included with “ Gravel 


if 


* S mn , 
ee ee ee ae 
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Quarries, and certain other Mineral Workings in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Quarries Act, 1894, first became operative. Particulars of certain minerals not included below will be found in previous 











Parts Iand III. 
minerals, e.g., limestone, sandstone, igneous rocks, gravel and sand, are put. 
Other Minerals. 
Gold Arsenic Palestine Decennial 
Ore Man- (White) | Barytes (Sulphate Gypsum Dike Ochre, Period or 
(Auri- ganese and and o Fluorspar. | (including | py ,j koe Umber, Year, 
ferous Ore. Arsenic | Witherite. Strontium) Anhydrite) yee etc. 
Quartz). Soot. ‘ 
Tt 3,362 5,566 19,303 _— 445 72,213 40,680 5,904 1873-1882 
3,570 7,162 6,112 24,408 9,604t 267 126,316 22,322 12,324 1883-1892 & 
10,252 1,103 4,093 23,819 14,156 1,386 189,159 11,703 13,383 | 1893-1902 B 
11,988 8,661 1,781 37,225 14,067 40,211 245,480 10,134 15,209 | 1903-1912 | 3 “ 
q 
648 7,172 2,023 55,926 5,571 44,173 | 239,825 9,841 11,148 | 1913-1922 | < 
23 718 1,361 50,449 4,128 36,697 626,565 4,410 9,624 1923-1932 
— 250 978 40,949 4,711 33,343 257,460 5,669 9,036 |.. ee 1922 
— 2,021 1,605 43,497 6,345 49,031 317,676 6,908 10,293 1923 
— 2,457 3,207 54,767 1,450 49,492 371,289 5,569 10,469 1924 
_ 829 2,545 48,681 1,072 39,079 414,302 5,288 11,224 |.. 1925 
—— 128 1,666 42,775 820 35,883 465,102 4,239 10,203 |.. 1926 
a 1,509 1,337 46,853 3,090 39,724 506,239 4,890 10,464 |.. we 1927 
160 235 1,293 49,901 7,126 46,862 634,645 4,370 10,504 | .. 1928 
70 as 953 57,095 5,329 41,762 | 966,061 4,371 9,343 |.. ok algae 
Se _ 679 58,705 5,141 29,788 838,018 5,497 8,623 1930 
ae a 177 45,580 4,052 19,922 754,895 1,979 7,364 1931 
a -- 247 | 56,639 6,852 | 15,427 | 995,422 992 7,748 1932 
continued. 
; Sandstone, 
Gravel and Sand. Limestone. Silica Stone inbdeniat 
(including Period or 
, Igneous Ganister and Year. 
Moulding Rocks. Silica Sand){Other Sorts. | 
Other Sorts.| and Pig- | OtherSorts. Calcspar. |Other Sorts.] used as 
bed Sand. Refractory 
Material. 
[ t t t t In- t 1873-1882 
‘ a on 1883- g 
Tt tT t cluded 6 1892 
cluded cluded ¢ 
13,395,263 § 1,612,552§| 4,497,702§ 11,385,286§) |} in next 4,971,975§| 1893-1902 S 
innext in next as 
14,661,052 2,252,378 | 6,138,013 12,164,414 column 4,852,542 | 1903-1912 | 2 
column. column, a 
8,415,198 2,277,305 | 5,509,523 10,469,476 320,633 | 2,020,897 | 1913-1922 | < 
13,335,258 600,368 5,613,731 8,593,814 14,394 13,263,048 489,181 2,948,790 | 1923-1932 
6,400,149 195,345 2,058,539 | 5,982,739 6,453 9,418,678 279,882 | 2,140,301 1922 
8,500,730 430,605 2,517,354 | 6,785,201 9,083 | 11,431,552 591,348 | 2,282,858 1923 
10,843,418 648,840 2,922,485 | 7,468,604 9,306 | 12,813,471 634,431 | 2,531,917 1924 
13,073,940 679,559 3,741,961 | 8,221,983 12,807 | 13,060,753 494,293 | 2,888,741 | .. 1925 
12,918,792 521,031 4,484,251 | 8,245,729 14,806 | 11,018,779 337,815 | 2,984,184 1926 
14,609,514 695,216 4,992,714 | 8,467,806 17,516 | 14,411,483 568,824 | 3,131,406 1927 
13,278,243 666,224 5,303,973 | 8,479,996 16,303 | 14,108,471 510,901 | 3,158,879 | .. Ai 1928 
14,271,198 | 681,810 6,262,248 | 8 744,388 15,187 | 14,974,000 549,140 | 3,051,727] .. : 1929 
15,356,383 651,694 7,900,151 | 9,639,803 15,975 | 14,812,120 444,316 | 3,240,402 | .. te 1930 
15,623,902 537,638 9,159,467 | 10,670,929 17,411 13,699,127 387,938 | 3,321,018 | .. nr 1931 
14,876,463 491,065 8,852,709 | 9,213,697 15,546 | 12,300,727 372,803 | 2,896,764 |.. : 1932 





is included throughout. 
and Sand.” 


Complete information with respect to other kinds of Silica Stone is available from 1922 only, 
** Less than } ton. 
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TABLE 6.—Tonnage and Net Selling Value of Coal Raised im each 


Colliery District of Great Britain during the Year 1932. 





22. 
23. 
24. 


25. 


OONRAAR WHE 


District. 


ENGLAND & WALES. 


. Northumberland 
. Durham Re 
. Cumberland and Weston: 


land 
Lancashire ane Cheshire . 
Yorkshire, South .. 
Yorkshire, West 


. Nottinghamshire 

. Derbyshire, North 

. Derbyshire, South .. 

. Staffordshire, North 

. Cannock Chase 

. South Staffs. & Worcester. . 

. Leicestershire . 
. Warwickshire 

. Shropshire .. 

. Forest of Dean 

. Somersetshire 

. Bristol 

. Kent 

. South Wales & Monmouth: — 


Anthracite 
Other 


. North Wales 


Total 


SCOTLAND. 


Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross 
and Sutherland* .. 
Lothians (Mid & East) and 
Peebles... 
Lanarkshire, 
Stirling, Renfrew 
Dumbarton :— 

Anthracite 

Other 
Ayrshire, 
Argyll* 


Total 


Linlithgow, 
and 


anid 


Dumfries 


Great Britain 


Corresponding figures for 1931 


Total 
Quantity 
of Saleable 
Coal 
Raised. 


Tons. 


12,165,752 
27,802,275 


1,512,876 
13,246,792 
27,280,497 
10,794,782 
13,549,964 
11,877,274 
729,750 
5,574,999 
4,534,085 
1,470,070 
2,399,134 
4,794,648 
656,703 
1,050,870 
720,300 
167,605 

1,823,883 


5,692,756 


29,181,546 
2,902,190 


7,338,123 
4,712,943 


789,601 
12,227,453 


3,736,269 


28,804,389 
208,733,140/138,378,935/13 3-11 


a | | a ee 


219,458,951|147,745,742|13 5+57|219,458,951 


Total Net | Average Total 
Selling Net Quantity of 
Value at | Selling | Saleable Coal 
Mines and} Value Raised 
Quarries. | per ton.| in 1931. 
ra Sho Wale Tons. 
6,908,408)11 4-29] 12,495,865 
16,965,915)12 2-46] 30,248,866 
1,056,630}13 11-62} 1,513,478 
10,707,671|16 2-00) 14,114,961 
17,403,101})12 9-10} 28,979,364 
7,538,222)13 11-60} 171,610,280 
8,741,897|12 10-84) 14,483,415 
7,993,799113 5-53) 12,645,665 
489,980113 5-14 816,007 
4,000,209]14 4-21) 45,361,216 
3,447,963}15 2-51] 4,724,832 
912,248])12 4-93) 1,477,620 
1,602,353)13 4-29) 2,612,903 
3,694,551115 4-93) 4,774,570 
482,698]14 8:41 642,332 
727,224)13 10-09) 1,135,490 
601,350/16 8-37 802,751 
148,770}17 9-03 159,651 
1,389,212}15 2-80) 1,585,750 
5,878,680/20 7:84) 45,043,245 
20,255,658}13 10-59) 32,041,607 
1,929,378)13 3.55] 3,116,782 





179,928,751/|122,875,917/13 7-90)190,386,590 


Average 
Net 
Selling 
Value 
per Ton 
in 1931. 
es 
11 6°98 
12 5:47 
14 7:60 
16 2:85 
12 9-87 
13 10+24 
129-90 
13 5:40 
13 2-38 
15 1°88 
15 5:44 
12 4-66 

IZ 2: 
15 9°28 
14 9-95 
14 3:23 
16 8-22 
17 4-90 
15 4:56 
20 8:75 
14. 2-11 
0- 
Gg. 


_—_ | SS | | 


3,795,597|/10 4-14 


2,243,264) 9 6-24 


666,333}/16 10-53 
6,704,821)10 11-60 


2,093,003/11 2-44 


7,095,923 
4,613,969 


704,078 
12,910,676 


3,747,715 


en ee ee | re eee | ee 


15,503,018/10 9-17 


—_——_—_—————. 


* A small quantity of Anthracite was got in these Districts. 


Norre.—The total quantity of Anthracite raised in Great Britain in 1932 was 6, 616, 972 tons, valued at £6,653,779, 
as compated with 5,829,175 tons valued at £5,914,420in 1931. 


13 5°57 
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TABLE 7.—Number of Wet and Dry Cleaning Plants installed and in 
use and the Quantity of Saleable Coal Cleaned in each Colliery 
District of Great Britain during the Year 1932. 


(a) Classification according to Colliery District. 
































Number of 
Cleaning Plants Quantity of Saleable Coal Cleaned 
in use.* 
District. 5 
Dry |Froth By Dry | By Froth re 
eg Clean- Flota- | w Sobek ye Cleaning | Flotation Total. a Shen 
“71 Ing. | tion. Plants. Plants. Output.t 
England and Wales. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. % 
1. Northumberland oie eis 23 14 —_ 1,684,372 994,554 — 2,678,926 22-0 
2. Durham OF es are 30 23 1 3,917,379 | 4,635,874 6,850 8,560,103 30:8 
3. Cumberland and Westmorland 11 — — 886,747 a — 886,747 58°6 
4, Lancashire and Cheshire Aa 43 11 1 4,184,650 226,068 13,326 4,424,044 33-4 
5. Yorkshire, South ae Ai 70 13 -—— 13,244,791 | 1,336,353 — 14,581,144 53°5 
6. Yorkshire, West he ys 35 fi — 3,956,145 637,530 —_ 4,593,675 42°6 
7. Nottinghamshire : au 38 7 — 3,806,926 261,841 — 4,068,767 30-0 
8. Derbyshire, North .. as 26 8 _ 2,962,956 278,324 — 3,241,280 27°3 
9. Derbyshire, South .. aa 1 — — 10,272 — — 10,272 1:4 
10. Staffordshire, North .. ae 14 1 _— 2,200,612 19,121 _— 2,219,733 39°8 
11, Cannock Chase a oe 16 6 —— 691,657 61,264 — 752,921 16°6 
12. South Staffs. and Worcester. . 3 1 — 174,110 23,646 — 197,756 13°5 
13. Leicestershire .. ro ae — 13 — —_ 283,227 _— 283,227 11:8 
14, Warwickshire .. ac ae 5 13 — 310,835 423,853 —_ 734,688 15:3 
15. Shropshire als ce ie 1 — — 13,483 _ — 13,483 Zt 
16. Forest of Dean bi Se — — — a = = pa = 
17. Somersetshire .. <i st ] 2 — 3,158 20,813 — 23,971 3°3 
18. Bristol .. nie : 2 -- -- 39,013 — — 39,013 23-3 
19. Kent .. ee Ac <6 1 2 — 363,789 259,599 —- 623,388 34 °2 
20. South Wales and Monmouth... | 109 3 Pe 9,100,467 313,818 58,491 9,472,776 Zia 
21. North Wales .. are ae 7 4 — 602,720 26,543 _— 629,263 2197 
Total. .. o° 436 128 Be ae 48,154,082 | 9,802,428 78,667 | 58,035,177 32-3 
Scotland. 
22. Fife, Clackmannan, Kinross 
and Sutherland .. Pe 28 — _— 3,639,349 _— —s 3,639,349 49-6 
23. Lothians (Mid and East) and 
Peebles .. ae Se 19 — — 2,304,605 _— — 2,304,605 | 48:9 
24. Lanarkshire, Linlithgow, 
Stirling, Renfrew and 
Dumbarton ne st 91 _ 2 6,193,643 —_ 31,726 6,225,369 47°8 
25. Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll 20 | _ — 1,371,812 _ a 1,371,812 36°7 
Total .. ae | tos — -2 13,509,409 — 31,726 | 13,541,135 47-0 
Great Britain .. oe -. | 594 | 128 6 | 61,663,491 | 9,802,428 110,393 | 71,576,3812t; 34-3 
Corresponding figures for 1931 | 570 109 6 | 59,374,589 | 7,189,816 90,416 | 66,654,821 30-4 





(6) Classification according to Situation of Plant. 

















1. Plants at Mines treating 
coal from :— 
(a) Own Mines is 7} 58,400,625 | 9,687,285 103,543 | 68,191,453 _ 
B72 127 

(6) Other Owners’ Mines f 838,396 9,171 6,850 854,417 oo 
otal esr. ae 52} 127 6 | 59,239,021 | 9,696,456 110,393 | 69,045,870 | — 

2. Plants at Coke, &c., Works 
not situated at Mines.. 22 1 oo 2,424,470 105,972 nm 2,530,442 —_ 
Grand Total 594 | 128 6 | 61,663,491 | 9,802,428 110,393 | 71,576,312 a 


\ 





* In addition, there were 50 wet or dry cleaning plants which were idle during the year. Altogether, cleaning 


plants were installed at 574 mines and 22 works not situated at mines. 


ft In relation to the output of coal which is generally suitable for cleaning, 4.¢., fine or small coal, the proportion 
actually so treated is in general considerably higher than is indicated above by the percentage of the total output of 


coal. 


¢ Including 3,113,467 tons of anthracite of which 2,509,883 tons were cleaned at plants situated in South Wales 


and 603,584 tons at plants in Scotland. 
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112 APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 
METALLIFEROUS 


TABLE 10.— Output of the Principal Metalliferous Ores, Average 
Mineral at the Mine, Quarry, or Works, in each of the Principal 


NoTE.—For particulars of the output of Copper Ore, 





Net Selling Value of 


pone é the Mineral at Mine, 
Output of . uarry, or Works. 
Principal Districts of Minceat. of sratige in| © - 
: e ; Sr ak. 
Padua Mineral. Total Average 
Amount. | Per Ton. 
Tons. % £ tts eae 


(a) Ivon Ove and Ironstone (clean raw mineral). 


West Coast Hematite (Non- 


phosphoric) :— 
Cumberland oe th 492,157 53 375,821 OFIS- 33 
Lancashire .. a e' 59,540 55 47,145 0 15 10 


Total. 551,697 o4 422,966 | 015 4 


Jurassic Ironstones :— 
(a) Lower Lias Ironstone :— 
North Lincolnshire 
(Frodingham) -- | 1,630,134 43 193,414 | 0 2 4 
(b) Middle Lias Ironstone :— 
Cleveland (North York- 


shire) .. 1,083,168 28 300,276°|* 0 “5S: <7 
(c) Middle Lias Ironstone :-— 
South Lincolnshire, 


Leicestershire, North- 
amptonshire and Ox- 


fordshire Ags 7%. 1213069,532 26 126,591 Os ova 
(d@) Inferior Odlite  Iron- 
stone :-— 
South Lincolnshire, 
ag Vena shire and 
Rutlandshire . 4 2,787,011 32 415,980 0:23:26 
Total .. | 6,565,845 28 1,036,261 O Fae 


Coal Measure Ironstones (Black- 
band and Clay - Ironstone) :— 


North Staffordshire .. 132,846 33 
South Staffordshire .. 4,846 30 
Scotland. 2 ee 7,544 30 
Other Godthelds. ‘ae 3,958 33 
Total .. | 149,194 33 141,165 oF 


Other Occurrences of Iron Ore 
(Hematite, Brown Ore, &c.)* 61,454 — 


Total Iron Ore and Ironstone | 7,328,190 30 1,600,392; 0 4 4 





* Devonshire, Forest of Dean and Glamorganshire, 
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Percentage of Metal in the Mineral, and Net Selling Value of the 
Producing Districts of Great Britain during the Year 1932. 


Gold Ore, Tungsten Ore and Zinc Ore see Table 5. 


Net Selling Value of 





ae : bo the Mineral at Mine, 
utput o : Works, 
Principal Districts of eon. (of Metal in| SU4ttY> or Works 
Production. the Gi irae 
Mineral. Total Average 
Amount. | Per Ton. 
Tons. we 4 ho hter Oe 
(b) Copper Precipitate. 
: | 
Devonshire (from Open Works) 14 60 
Anglesey (from Open Works)... 76 68 h 1,282 [1< 4 1h 
Total ate 90 67 1,282 | 14 4 11 
(c) Lead Ore (dressed). 
North of England (Cumberland, 

Durham, Northumberland, 

Westmorland and Yorkshire) 4,940 80 27,708 5.12.2 
Midlands (Derbyshire) .. oi 35,234 82 210,811 519 8 
Wales (Denbigh and Flint) .. 387 80 3,264 8 8 8 
Scotland (Lanark) ae 32 72 82 517 f ERS Saag | 

Total: i. 40,633 81 242,300. |} 519 3 





(a) Tin Ore (dressed). 


Cornwall : 
From Mines .. on 1,699-16 69 140,615 Se toe L 
», | Foresheres, the Refuse 
of Dressing Floors, &c. 271-26 54 13,780 50 16 
», Old Dumps at the Sur- 
face of Mines Rp 54-69 48 2,894 52 18 


a; ek © 


Otal se 2,025.2 11 66 157,289 | 77 13 
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TABLE 11.—Number of Persons employed at Mines and Quarries, classified 
under the Coal and Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts and at Quarries 
work in Great Britain in the Y ear 1932. 





(I). CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE MINERAL GOT.* 


Persons employed in connection 
with the raising and quarrying of 











Total Total 
Persons Employed. © ’ 
: iron Non- in % 
Orc-or Ferrous | Other 
Coal. Tron- | Metalli-} Miner- 1932. 1931. 
ferous als. 
stone 
Ores. 
WAGE EARNERS (at 17th Decemter). 
Below ground or Inside Quarries. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age ne ae ie oe 16,334 26 1 257 16,618 20,459 
16 and under 18 years of age ss ae ae 33,435 79 14 845 34,373 40,250 
1Siy; Se DON yi ue A 6s 39,662 135 43 1,297 41,137 42,871 
20 years of age and over .. 5 se .. | 940,214 4,205 735 | 43,068 588,222 632,493 
Total at 17th December ie os Ne .. | 629,645 4,445 793 | 45,467 680,350 736,073 
»» » I7thSeptember .. .. ..  .. | 625,560] 5,148 667 | 47,126 | 678,501 723,579 
so oy) SetD ine oe ve eke bs it .. | 652,672 | 5,541 800 | 50,551 | 709,564 752,704 
xe as 19th March << ae ale Be .. | 674,281 5,558 761 | 49,876 730,476 766,587 
Average Numbers Employed Below Ground or Inside 
Quarries Be Ae ok 3 oe .- | 645,539 5,173 756 | 48,255 699,723} 744,735T 
Above ground or Outside Quarries. 
Males :— 
Under 16 years of age ee ae a we 9,397 29 15 530 9,971 11,243 
16 and under 18 years of age Be at S, 10,816 53 60 1,157 12,086 13,251 
13's apenas 3 ae iv Sy 9,811 82 72 1,414 11,379 11,646 
20 years of age and over .. ae sf FE (Ok PRAISE 8 1,245 561 | 22,929 147,268 156,423 
Females :— 
Under 16 years of age fe os At ee 168 —_ _ 13 181 262 
16 and under 18 years of age Ne Se hia 440 — — we 462 549 
18S OO ty re i ie NEA 531 xe 1 24 556 513 
20 years of age and over .. 32 5 Ss 1,621 —_ 11 82 1,714 1,832 
Total at 17th December Are oe ce ee | D0; 347 1,409 720 | 26,171 183,617 195,719 
»» 9, 17th September .. ie ay -. | 154,160 1,537 678 | 26,272 182,647 193,729. 
Spocea pL Otlafimes, a: AS ties 8 Avia hae tet Hebe 1,701 752 | 27,844 189,899 199,859 
Spite LOth, March wr. oe ae ale ~-| 163,316 1}742 774 | 27,514 193,346 201,966 


Average Numbers Employed Above Ground or Out- 
side Quarries St iia ie we .. | 158,076 1,598 731 | 26,950 187,355 197,819 


— | — ——— — | — | ————__————  — 


Total Average Number of Wage Earners .. -. | 803,615 6,771 1,487 | 75,205 887,078 942,554 


CLERKS AND SALARIED PERSONS 
(at 17th December). 





Males = fh se <s ax are 14,826 233 67 3,219 18,345 19,048 
Females lie i aft ie ae at 700 6 4 336 1,046 1,036 
Total at 17th December a f He re 15,526 239 71 3,555 19,391 20,084 
»» y, 17thSeptember .. sis oe ae 15,603 238 73 | 3,590 19,504 20,135 
33. gs ABE NOT ee an a ss we 15,775 254 85 3,631 19,745 20,396 
sr tsp LOth March: <. ws Ss SE és 15,932 254 84} 3,624 19,894 20,578 
Average Number of Clerks and Salaried Persons .. 15,709 246 78 3,600 19,633 20,298 





GRAND TOTAL—WAGE EARNERS AND 
SALARIED PERSONS (including Clerks) 
(at 17th December). 
Under 16 years of age i ies me ae 26,098 56 16 833 27,003 32,282 
16 and under 18 years of age a ae Be 45,196 137 75 2,131 47,539 4,734 
18%, Be 95 +5 ao te os 50,728 230 117 2,890 53,965 55,925 
20 years of age and over me ae ae -» | 678,466 5,670 1,376 | 69,339 754,851 808,935 





Total at 17th December ee ee ac -- | 800,488 6,093 1,584 | 75,193 883,358 951,876 




















i*, pe Aetn September... or Ay -- | 795,323 6,923 1,418 | 76,988 880,652 937,143 

oe a Sth Janes ok ce ry a .. | 827,959 | 7,496 1,637 | 82,026 | 919,118 972,959 

oo gp paOthe March a. aie Se se -» | 853,529 7,554 1,619 | 81,014 943,716 989,131 
Average Numbers Employed in 1932 a -- | 819,324 7,017 1,565 | 78,805 906,711 — 
Average Numbers Employed in 1931 aie -- | 867,864 7,742 1,380 | 85,866 — 962,852 
Number of Mines and Quarries at work in 1932 .. See opposite. 


* Including 2,824 persons in 1932, and 2,826 persons in 1931, who were employed at brine salt wells and other 
mineral workings to which the Regulation Acts do not apply. : fee 
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according to Age and Sex, including persons employed at all Mines 
under the Quarries Act, and the Number of Mines and Quarries at 





(II). 


ARE ADMINISTERED. 


CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE ACT UNDER WHICH THE SAFETY REGULATIONS 





Coal Mines Act. 


16,394 
33,603 
39,893 
545,721 


635,611 
631,952 
659,403 
681,104 


652,018 


9,437 
10,863 
9,871 
123,710 


168 
440 
531 
1,629 


156,649 
155,572 
160,982 
164,834 


ne’ 


159,509 


15,013 
705 


15,718 
15,801 
15,987 
16,142 





811,527 


Metalliferous 


Mines Acts. 


147 
4,829 


5,032 
4,967 
5,340 
5,458 


5,199 


362 
25 


387 
376 
392 
396 





Quarries Act. 


440 


1,154 
18,090 


2,802 
292 


3,094 
3,130 
3,168 
3,157 


Total in 1932. 


16,618 
34,373 
41,137 
588,222 


680,350 


678,501 
709,564 
730,476 


699,723+ 


9,938 
12.010 
11,287 

144,936 


180,967 
180,075 
187,124 
190,744 


184,727 


Total in 1931. 


20,459 
40,250 
42.871 

632,493 


736,073 
723.579 
752,704 
766,587 


744,735+ 


11,210 
13,176 
11,573 

153,962 


239 
34 
500 
L697 


192,991 
191,160 
197,297 
199,252 


195,176 


a |e 


884,450 


18,177 
1,622 


19,199 
19, 1307 


19, 547 


19, 695 


939,911 


— | | | | 


15,912 


26,198 
45,413 
51,021 
685,346 


807,978 
803,325 
836,372 
862,080 
827,439 


877,141 





2,158 


383 


69 
220 
416 

8,349 


9,054 
8,897 
9,534 
9,735 
9,305 


9,773 





258 





3,137 


688 
1,804 
2,409 

58,583 


63,484 
65,661 
70,329 
69,100 
67,143 


73,112 


5,164 


19,437 





26,955 
47,437 
53,846 
752,278 


880,516 
877,883 
916,235 
940,915 


903,887 


eee Ss ES eeeSEC Cees 


— 





32,224 
54,638 
55,829 
806,269 


948,960 
934,698 
970,218 
986,229 


960,026 





7,605 





+ Including females employed inside quarries, viz., 3 in 1932, all of whom were 20 years of age andi 
over; and 6in “1931, of whom 1 was between 16 and 18 years of age, 2 were between 18 and 20 years of age: 


and 3 were 20 years of age and over. 
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APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 12.—Number and Sex of Persons Employed Below and Above 
ground at Mines under (a) the Coal Mines Act, and (b) the 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts,in Great Britain* from 1873. 


Notr.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at mines at which these persons were employed 


see Table 46. Comparative particulars of the output of mineral are shewn in Table 4. 





Decennial 
‘Period or 
Year. 


Annual 


heen 
© | 1883-1892.. 
® J 1893-1902.. 
2) 1903-1912... 
< | 1913-1922.. 


(1923-1932... 


1913 ee 


1919 . 
1920 ee 
1921 es 
1922 . 
1923 . 


1924 ee 
1925 iP 
1926 : 
March .. 
December 
1927 


4928... 


1929 
1930 
1931 one 
1932 se 


Under 


ground. 


Males. 


403,281 
461,024 
588,446 
772,234 
869,927 
812,298 


909,834 


945,806 
990,359 
918,066 
933,029 
979,785 


979,108 
890,849 


899,778 


753,208 


824,866 
755,044 


772,774 
748,657 
693,386 
652,018 


Coal Mines Act. 


Above ground. 


Males. 


94,687 
106,268 
139,166 
179,724 
213,217 
204,627 


211,483 


236,131 
249,547 
220,103 
223,748 
234,423 


244,785 
221,212 


222,744 
197,618 
207,751 
192,355 


192,901 
190,777 
180,000 
171,889 


Fe- 


males. 


5,466 
4,497 
4,779 
5,890 
8,247 
4,767 


6,573 


9,376 
8,318 
6,142 
5,977 
6,223 


6,355 
5,767 


5,687 
4,230 
4,774 
4,233 


4,061 
4,008 
3,755 
3,532 


Total. 


503,428 
571,719 
732,391 
957,848 
1,091,391 
1,021,692 


1,127,890 


1,191,313 
1,248,224 
1,144,311 
1,162,754 
1,220,431 


1,230,248 
1,117,828 


1,128,209 


955,056 } 


1,037,391 
951,632 


969,736 
943,442 
877,141 
827,439 


Metalliferous Mines Acts. 


Under 


Above ground, 


Males. 


18,952 |3,180 
15,548 | 1,525 
624 

212 

195 

68 


* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 


Fe- 
males, 


—— |__| | | | 


Total. 





1,035,943 
1,155,302 


1,212,974 

1,269,547 
1,156,938 
1,175,280 
1,236,185 


1,246,135 
1,133,421 
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TABLE 13.—Number of Persons Employed and Outpui of Minerals at 
Quarries under the Quarries Act, 1894, in Great Britain* from 1895. 


Norte.—For the number and cause of fatal accidents at the quarries at which these persons were 
employed see Table 50. 





Decennial Period or poe ee pipyrd, Output.t 
Year. Inside. | Outside. Total. 
Tons. 

rene 1895-1904 60,399 45,023 105,422 40,483,641 
iietack 1905-1914 54,063 31,134 85,197 45,656,426 
1915-1924 39,027 22,306 61,333 _ 35,807,486 
1919.. a ‘ee 36,879 20,197 57,076 31,136,124 
1920.. a oe 43,544 24,206 67,750 39,821,882 
1921.. ie ig 44,017 25,962 69,979 31,266,998 
$922 2: =f ae 41,903 25,586 67,489 33,691,116 
1923.. % su 46,727 27,711 74,438 42,939,206 
19294, . ae sate 50,035 29,393 79,428 49,309,910 
1925.. = 7% 53,160 29,558 82,718 54,154,523 
1926.. 4 a 52,391 29,442 81,833 48,110,485 
1927.. i ab 51,747 29,945 81,692 60,080,984 
1928.. Fe ge 50,963 29,003 ; 79,966 59,042,320 
1929.. He Dien 51,582 29,195 80,777 63,871,783 
1930.: as Bnd 47,928 28,737 76,665 66,785,114 
1931.. ov a 45,936 27,176 Jac bas 65,775,648 
1932.. ‘eis ore 42,506 24,637 67,143 60,597,664 





* Including particulars for Ireland up to the year 1921. 

T In 1899 a large number of workers employed outside quarries under the Quarries Act were trans- 
ferred from the jurisdiction of the Mines to the Factory Department of the Home Office. 

ae tonnage relates to dressed mineral in some cases (e.g., slate) and not the total quantity of rock 
quarried. 
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TaBLE 14.—Number of Persons Employed in and about Coal Mines (including 
Tramways and in Cleaning Coal) classified according to Age and Sex in each 

















ENGLAND 
oth 2. 3 4 5. 6. 7 8. { 5. Pe. 
: ; : : | | 
z : g 3 a) g ¢ =] 
ej oo: q O° o Bice | 2 BK n~ 
Persons Employed. a gel? nH = a z 2 ) 
= d2)] 8.0]: ¢)| eee ee 
q : vemos mae S| I oo a 4a|og 
=) g og w. d we a a ra ies 
Ee aa | sa g y a Ey og 
% = gg|e8| rs z 2 | 2] ee 
° 3 SI a. S) 6) ) 5) ® 89 
A fa oF | 40 > > e Q OQ [wen 
WAGE EARNERS (at 17th December). | 
Below ground, 

Males :— : 
Under 16 years of age oe aS A a 891}. 2,448) 102) 766} 2,480) 941) 907; 1,150) . 46] 203 
16 and under 18 years of age ar ss -- | 1,709] 4,892 234} 1,950) 4,709; 1,874] 1,735) 1,869] 129 772 
18. cB oe, Ane " .. ae we | 1,805] 5,487] 369] 2,206] 5,471] 2,175; 2,213! 1,938] 156] 1,126 
20 yearsofageandover. ..  ..  ..  «« | 27,321] 68,309] 4,173] 44,962] 69,775] 31,728] 33,541| 32,030 2,363] 14,939 


31,726] 81,136] 4,878] 49,884} 82,435] 36,718] 38,396] 36,987] 2,694] 17,040 


Total at 17th December... oe ae Ae fe 
& ae +% -- | 31,323] 78,893} 4,917) 49,741) 82,440] 37,620] 38,788] 36,779} 2,674] 17,049 


o>» 99 17th September E 
0° a? 18th June ee ee ee e 
»» » 19th March E : 


Average Numbers Employed Below Ground .. .. | 32,367] 83,462| 5,428) 51,340] 84,987] 38,325] 39,266) 38,174| 2,824] 17,173 | 


ee | | | | | | | S| | — 


32,608] 83,699] 5,805] 52,527} 85,897] 39,498] 39,432] 38,574] 2,908] 17,317 
33,810} 90,119} 6,114] 53,210} 89,178] 39,464] 40,446] 40,3554 3,023) 17,288 


Above ground. 


Males :— 
Under 16 years of age “ aie aia Sc 565} 1,857 112 469} 1,225 552 502 800} 100] 256 
16 and under 18 years of age =e ae ore 727) 1,804 129 778| 1,362} 596 594 708 44 320. 
LB fe,2 93 220 as ara “i ae 632} 1,502 107 633} 1,314 579 ys 561 39 316 
20 years of age and ‘ over a ey 8 vie bt dole 14, ,910 865] 11,278) 14,714] 7,690) 7,368] 7,039) 547] 4,265 

Females :— 
Under 16 yearsofage . ar es Mec — —_ —_ ON: — — — — —-|;— 
16 and under 18 years of age ct oye oe — 2 14 255 —_ — —_ — —-};— 
L183. see The “ ze es i — 1 25 283, — —_— —_ —_ —-|— 
20 years of age and over 4S iG ae ae 38 57 103} 932 15 ae} 10 10) — 10 

Total at 17th December. . os Oe oe sie 9,274} 20,133] 1,355) 14,727] 18,630) 9,430} 9,053}.9,118] 730} 5,167 
»» 9» 17th September x | poe Gi, .. | 9,180} 19,740] 1,345] 14,838] 18,453] 9,687] 9,079] 8,996] 739] 5,040 
.» »» 18th June MA Nae ee ae .. | 9,335] 21,005] 1,595] 15,289] 18,923] 10,031] 9,294] 9,304] 784] 5,116 
» 9 19th March ne oe ae He aie 9,480) 22,212! 1,672} 15,302} 19,261] 10,061; -9,531|- 9,665] 774] 5,028 


———— | | | — | — | — J | | | 


Average Numbers Employed Above Ground .. .- | 9,317] 20,772] 1,492| 15,039} 18,817] 9,802) 9,239; 9,271] 757) 5,088 


| | —— | | | — | | -- | — ——_. ] —_————— 


Total Average Number of Wage Earners sie «+ | 41,684) 104,234) 6,920) 66,379) 103,804] 48,127] 48,505) 47,445) 3.581) 22,261 


——— | | | | | jf | | | 


CLERKS AND SALARIED PERSONS 
(at 17th December). 


Males pr es ane ae Sie oe As 673! 1,616 107} 1,374) 2,224) 1,174 962 859} 101 507 
Females .. ra ane ate rie Bs a 57 62 10 53 54 34 36 27 3 29 
Total at 17th December.. ea ae a we 730] 1,678 117) 1,427| - 2,278) 13208 998 886] 104]. 536 
+» 9, 17th September ie es se ye 735) 1,722). LISP 1,419) 2 2273) Meet 994; 881] 102) 537 
>» 29 18th June iis 4A te bs te 746} 1,727} 180] 1,450] 2,274] 1,235] 992} 889) 103} 548 
girs 19th March: "s. os 58 ats ve 754) 1,792) 131} 1,462} 2,269) 1,241 994; 896] 103} 549 
Average Number of Clerks and Salaried Persons ae 741| 1,730} 124) 1,440) 2,273) 1,226) 994) 888} 103} 542 


ee | | | — | — | | — | — | ————_—_ 


GRAND TOTAL.—WAGE EARNERS AND 
SALARIED PERSONS (including Clerks) 
(at 17th December). | 


Under 16 years ofage . 2% ee aie «s |. 1,468] 45317 218} 1,351] 3,736) 1,505) 1,428} 1,960] 148 469 
16 and under 18 = of age AG ae ar seuleeyso0 line G7 40 383} 3,018} 6,148] 2,503) 2,370] 2,597 fs LS 

re pee) vs ar ee a -. | 2,461} 7,049 505} 3,192} 6,911] 2,793) 2 839 2,542) 196] 1, "469 
20 years of age and ‘ over te ae ate .. | 35,342] 84,841! 5,244) 58,477 86, 548] 40,555) 41 810 39 '892 3,007] 19, 694 


ee ee | ee | | | | | 


. «| 41,730] 102,947] 6,350] 66,038] 103,343] 47,356] 48,447] 46,991| 3,528] 22,743 
ce . ae | 41,238} 100,355] 6,381] 65,998] 103,166] 48,528] 48,861] 46,656] 3,515| 22,626 
»» 9, 18th June bead . «| 42,689] 106,431] 7,530] 69,266] 107,094] 50,764] 49,718] 48,767] 3,795| 22,981 
jo’ ae AOtH March 37 Ga) ofese .  _| 44,044] 114,123] 7,917] 69,974] 110,708] 50,766] 50,971] 50,916] 3,900] 22,865 


Average Numbers Employedin 1932 .. .. —.. | 42,425) 105,964] 7,044) 67,819] 106,077| 49,353/ 49,499) 48,333] 3,684) 22,803 


we | | ee | 


Average Numbers Employed in 1931 .. Sethe 43,672| 115,164) 8,616) 72,492 113,246) 51,057) 51,307| 50,513) 3,761) 23,762 
, | 


Total at 17th December. . * 
2, 9 17th September 2 





Note.—The Table above includes particulars of all persons who were employed in raising or handling coal, or in connection 
other minerals when got with coal, e.g., ironstone, fireclay, &c. 
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hose employed on Sidings at the Pits and on Private Branch Railways and 
volliery District of Great Britain in the Year 1932. 

















\ND WALES. - SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
neta its 04] 1h (16.1 17. 1718, | 19..| 20. >) 21. | 22..|. 23.) 24. |.25. 
a. ane a Bad 
¢ |$3] 5 | s aig as ge lve |$"3| 2 
NAL bak ae Me ga) 2) a2 jes [Age] 2 | Total | rotain 
n pr | _—— - 
Befee lest Soba + Shel. S32) 5 138 |4ay/as2)e8 | 1932. eee 
Se Se Lage iB Bic ds ae op oe feo for at eg] 3 1°3 Bien o°9 [gag 
° a 2 Og 
ele 2) 28 | 2) 5| 2121 8] 28 | & | ebsites] des | E58 
SO |}a?/ 4/52 |Gl]e8 | a] a] | S| 2 LEMS |SGa/ 498 |<cad 
459} 51| 77| 131| 36| 61} 52| 6 96 4,492) 200| 184] 94] 289 16,334 19,986 
704| 127! 223] 365 108] 145| 126] 22] 2391 814391 435] 686| 364] 1,201 33,435 39,089 
815| 138] 308] 578| 108} 231} 124] 29| 325] 9,009] 520] 1,060] 691] 2,109 39,662 41,088 
15,452| 3,068] 7,818| 11,913] 1,939] 3,735| 2,706| 676| 4,76¢| 95,867| 8,698] 12,649] 8,049] 26,148 540,214| 579,694 


ewes | ee | ee | | | — | — | — -- | - | -- —- | —--  } -~- | | 2 | | 


3,384] 8,426] 12,987] 2,191] 4,172) 3,008) 733) 5,426| 117,807] 9,853] 14,579} 9,198) 29,747 629,645 679,857 


17,277| 3,287| 8,297] 12,837) 2,184] 4,176] 2,987) 742) 5,392) 118,374) 9,833]14,999} 9,264] 27,322 625,560 665,567 
17,682] 3,331; 8,231] 12,867} 2,162) 4,202) 3,047) 801) 5,229] 124,209] 10,944] 14,913} 9,383] 28,696 652,672 691,025 
17,752} 3,513) 8,381) 13,160) 2,139] 4,225) 3,016] 789) 5,147] 126,132] 11,106} 15,595) 9,433) 31,846 674,281 707,471 


ae | | | | | | | | | fl | | es | ee fl 


3,379) 8,334) 12,963) 2,169] 4,194) 3,015| 766) 5,299) 121,630) 10,434) 15,021| 9,320] 29,403 $45,539 685,980 


a | er | | | | | | —— | Le | S| 1 —_ | | —_ | --- |] —_ 


24) 31 103 146 16 23 17 6 56 623 147 302 255 741 9,397 10,521 
338 52 125 214 23 57 23 3} 117 867 180 393 250 906 10,816 11,738 
301 65 126 249 21 59 29 if 98 921 154 360 235 736 9,811 9,864 
4,337} 1,001} 1,905} 3,519} 449) 714] 552) 152} 698] 18,770} 1,819} 3,005] 2,174) 5,804 122,533 128,798 
— a _ —| —-| —|] -—-| — _ —_ 38 2 29 168 236 
_ = ine yo—] —] —] —-] -— _ _— 88 3 77 440 534 
_ oo _— —}—-] —-}] —-] 11— oI 8 117 531 499 
7 9 2 8 2 1 —— 1 39 162 21 169 1,621 1,762 
5,224) 1,158} 2,261] 4,137} 511] 854) 622] 168) 979] 21,221) 2,310] 4,439} 2,948] 8,579 155,317 163,952 
5,171] 1,131] 2,206] 4,075} 505) 854; 613) 169} 975) 21,344] 2,315) 4,384) 2,883) 8,071 154,160 161,809 
5,297] 1,153) 2,226] 4,050} 508] 859} 620] 194] 978] 22,228] 2,449! 4,368) 2,932] 8,530 159,512 166,840 
5,343! 1,165} 2,280} 4,107] 525) 864) 623] 180) 969] 22,714] 2,493] 4,465) 2,938] 9,166 163,316 169,969 


ees | me | a | | SS | | | | | — | —-— |] — | — =. | — | = | — = 


5,259] 1,152] 2,243] 4,092] 512| 858| 619] 178| 973| 21,877| 2,392] 4,414] 2,925] 8,586 158,076} 165,643 


$$$. | | | ——— | — | ———— | | | | | |] | -—_ __ | — | - | - 


22,794) 4,531) 10,577) 17,055) 2,681) 5,052) 3,634) 944) 6,272) 143,507] 12,826] 19,435) 12,245) 37,989 803,615 851,623 


ees ee 














463} 109) 223 385} 64 81 87 19} 108] 2,113 241 391 207 529 14,826 15,351 
42 7 11 27 4, — 2 1 2 28 8 96 31 55 760 663 
505} 116) 234 413) 68) 81 89 20} 110) 2,141 249] 487 238 584 15,526 16,014 
S501; 114) 234 419; 69) 81 90} -20) -110} 2,179] | 244 498} 240 576 15,603 16,106 
503} 114 235) 420 69; 80; 89} 21} 110) 2,223 252 495 237 605 15,775 16,337 
502; 112; 236) 421 68) 80} 91 22) ll} . 2,265 251 491 238| 619 15,932 16,509 
503) 114 235} 418 69 81 90 21; 110) 2,202 249; 493) 238 596 15,709 16,241 
708} 83 182} 279 52} 84 70 13} 154] 5,139} 350 536} 357) 1.067 26,098 30,998 
1,063) 184 355} 594) 135) 203} 152) 27) 363] 9,335] 620) 1,205] 635) 2,230 45,196 51,922 
1,132} 207 447 851} 132] 292) 157 38) 434) 9,996) 686] 1,561 960} 3,005 50,728 62,143 





20,256] 4,184] 9,937] 15,813] 2,451] 4,528] 3,340] $43] 5,555] 116,699] 10,756] 16,203] 10,432| 32,608 
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23,052) 4,610 10,935 17,601} 2,668} 5,139| 3,700| 896) 5,678| 158,162| 13,787] 20,768) 12,679) 42,825) 11,774 — 867,864 


678,466 724,760 
800,488 859,823 
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124 APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 


TABLE 17.—Number of Workpeople Employed and Number 
of Man-shifts actually worked at Mines and certain Quarries 


and other Mineral Workings during each Quarter of the 
Years 1931 and 1932. 





Iron Ore Mines, Mines 
and Iron- | Quarries, Quarries 
stone Mines | etc., pro- Lead Pek aig “3 
Quarter Coal and ducing pene ie 
ended. Mines. Quarries Tin Ore | Zinc Ore rs ie 
* (including and Mines. nine 
Shallow Arsenic <. | Wieersle 
Quarries). Com- 4 4 
pounds. 





(a) Number of Workpeople Employed. 


1931. ' 
March .. & 838,696 8,417 348 | 957 552 
June ae a 818,718 7,925 330 937 494 
September u. 787,749 6,655 324 | 746 471 
December ce 799,374 6,810 537. | 760 516 

1932. 
March .. 23 800,921 7,300 681 871 455 
June 2 os 781,704 7.242 670 874 470 
September o 745,201 6,685 } 698 642 | 394 
December Bai 744,425 5,854 758 753 441 

(b) Aggregate Number of Man-shifts actually worked. 

1931. 
March .. .. | 52,098,844 556,602 27,506 72,639 39,044 
June th -. | 48,140,285 505,576 26,928 70,628 35,732 
September -- | 46,080,977 425,371 25,977 58,588 34,028 
December -- | 50,500,695 459,036 38,004 52,962 35,575 

1932. 
March ©... -- | 49,053,435 468,016 49,102 63,242 34,213 
June ay .. | 45,993,696 465,910 | 54,249 67,010 32,729 
September .. | 41,376,464 ATL TT7 56,182 | 51,405 25,864 
December .. | 46,856,499 358,636 59,286 53,257 29,924 





(c) Average Number of Man-shifts actually worked per worker. 


1931. 
March ye rr 62 66 75 75 63 
June Wy Z. 59 62 79 75 68 
September Pre 58 58 72 79 71 
December J, 63 68 83 70 72 
1932. 
March e. ey 61 66 81 78 70 
June Ai ass 59 64 80 77 70 
September Bs 56 59 82 79 65 
December a 63 57 81 76 70 





* These figures relate to 96 or 97 per cent. of the Coal-Mining Industry. 


t Including Copper Precipitate and Ores of Copper, Gold and Tungsten. 
Also Barytes, Witherite, Fluorspar and Iron Pyrites. | 


¢ The numbers of workpeople employed shewn in Section (a) for minerals 
other than coal, relate to the end of the period specified. For the purpose of 
ascertaining the average number of man-shifts actually worked per worker, the 
mean of the numbers in employment at the beginning and the end of the period 
has been taken. The higher average number of man-shifts worked at Tin Mines 
is due to continuous work in some cases and emergency shifts in others. 
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Note.—Except where otherwise stated, the rates apply to 


TABLE 20.—Subsistence Wages paid during 





District. 


Northumberland e 
Durham a a 
Cumberland .. 


Lancashire and Cheshire 


Yorkshire... a 
Nottinghamshire | 
Derbyshire, North f{ 
Derbyshire, South 


Staffordshire, North .. 


Cannock Chase af 
Staffordshire, South 


and Worcester. 
Leicestershire. . ae 


Warwickshire. . 


Rate of Subsistence Wages. 


6s. 94d. per day. 

6s. 63d. per day. 

For men 21 years of age and over. 
shift. 

For men 18 years of age and under 21. 6s. 6d. per 
shift, subject to a maximum addition of 6d. 
per shift. 

For- women, 3s. 8d. per shift. 


6s. 10d. per 


For workers 21 years of age and over. An allow- 
ance not exceeding Is. per shift to make up to 
7s. 9d. per shift, subject to aminimum of 7s. for 
men and 4s. 9d. per shift for women. 

For workers 18 years of age and under 21. An 
allowance not exceeding 9d. per shift to make 
up to 7s. per shift. 

For workers 16 years of age and undey 18. An 
allowance not exceeding 6d. per shift to make 
up to 5s. per shift. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, provided the 
gross daily wage does not exceed 8s. 9d. per shift. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, subject to a 
maximum of 8s. 9d. per shift, and a minimum 
of 7s. 1ld. per shift. 


Underground workers— 
7s. 7d. per shift. 


Surface workers— 
7s. 3d. per shift. 


The rates are the same as in Lancashire and 
Cheshire, except that no subsistence wage is 
prescribed for women, and that the maxima for 
the various age groups are 7s. 9d., 7s. Od. and 
5s. Od. per shift, respectively. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, provided the gross 
‘daily wage does not exceed 8s. 9d. per shift. 


6s. 2d. per shift. 


An allowance of 6d. per shift, subject to a 
maximum of 8s. 3d. per shift, and a minimum 
of 7s. 6d. for underground workers, and 7s. 2d. 
per shift for surface workers. 


Underground workers— 

8s. 3d. per shift, except in the case of one 
colliery where the rate was usually 3d. or ld. 
lower. 


Surface workers— 

For the majority of the collieries the subsistence 
wage varied from 7s. 14d. to 7s. 24d. per shift, 
according to the percentage payable on basis 
rates eachmonth. Slightly lower rates were paid 
at certain collieries, the variations ranging 
usually from 1d. to 14d. per shift. 


* 
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the Year 1932 to Colliery Workers. 


underground and surface workers of 21 years of age and over. 





District. 


Salop .. oe 


‘Forest of Dean 


Somersetshire :— 
Radstock District. . 


Bristol :— 
Coalpit Heath 


East Bristol 


South Wales and 
Monmouthshire. 


North Wales .. oie 


Scotland we <s 
(Surface workers 
only). 


Rate of Subsistence Wages. 


Varying from 5s. 2d. to 6s. per shift, according 
to colliery. 


6s. 14d. per shift. 


An allowance of 9d. per shift for married work- 
men (and workmen 18 years of age and over, 
who are the sole support of their parents), subject 
to a maximum of Gs. 3d. per shift and 40s. per 
week, 


6s. 9d. per day. 


6s. 9d. per day, subject to a maximum addi- 
tion of 6d. per day for underground workers and 
ls. per day for surface workers. 


Adult day-wage workmen : 
A. Unmarried. 

(i) With no family responsibilities, 7s. per 
shift. 

(ii) With not less than 2 dependents, 7s. 6d. 
per shift. 

B. Married. 

(i) With no children, or with children living 
at home and working at or in a mine, 
7s. 3d. per shift. 

(ii) With children living at home none of 
whom is working at or in a mine, 
7s. 6d. per shift. 


Youths 16 to 21 years of age: 
(i) with one dependent, 7s. 3d. per shift. 


(ii) with not less than 2 dependents, 7s. 6d. 
per shift. 


Youths 14 to 16 years of age, who are the sole 
support of a family, 6s. per shift. 


All other youths, an allowance of 4d. per shift. 
6s. per shift. 


For men 18 years of age and over, 113d. per shift 
to make up to 6s. 8d. per shift. 

For youths under 18 years of age, 53d. per shift to 
make up to 3s. 4d. per shift. 

For women 18 years of age and over, 74d. per shift 
to make up to 4s. 9d. per shift. 

For girls under 18 years of age, 33d. per shift to 
make up to 2s. 44d. per shift. 
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TABLE 21.—Average Earnings per Shift of Coal Miners in the 








South 
Derby- Lanca- 
North : : 
North Vork gies, “pare eer 
Period. Nortsum-! Durham. pe ree shire, and 
berland. shire. and Cannock North 
Notting: |Chase and| Stafiord- 
aMshre. Warwick- shire. 
shire. 
s. d S.A Sod S57 Ss. <a. Soe 
1914 (a) Cash 
June 6 2} 6 224 6 10 6 62 Dek 6 Of 
1927 8 73 9 24 10 10 11 104 10 Ghd Gee 
~~ y | 1928. 7 6% 8 1h 10. O48 10 4h 9 9 9 3 
S$ & | 1929. 7 43 7 114 10 02 10 33 9 $8} ee 
= $< 1930 TB 8 03 JO 132 10 44 9 9 9 - 24 
ar 1931 2, Be 8.508 tT Oy 18d eee 9 8st 9 24 
1932. 7 72 O\ vil Toe 10 44 9 $8} 9 3 
1927. 
Jan. to March 8 84 9 3} 11 6 13 Lt et 10 23 
April ,, June 8 8} 9 34 10 114 12 54 11 24 10 14 
July ,, Sept 8 74 9 12 10 53 11 53 10 0 9 4 
Octs sec: 8 632 9 Of 10 5 10 5} 9 104 9 3} 
1928. 
Jan. to March 8 1 8 64 10 14 10 43 9 94 9 3} 
April,, June 7 32 7 112 10 02 10 44 9 8 9 33 
July ,, Sept. 7 4 7 112 10 0 10 43% 9 92 9 3} 
Oct. ,; Dec. 7 42 7 113 10 0 10 9 9 34 
1929. 
Jan. to March 7 44 7114 | 10 0% 10 3} 957 Soe 
April ,, June 7 33 7 1032 10 04 10 3 9 9} 9 2% 
July ,, Sept. 7 54 7 114 10 14 10 44 9 8 9 3 
etd, Dee 7 52 8 04 10 14 10 44 9 9} 9 3 
1930. 
Jan. to March 7 7% 8 04 10 13 10 3% 9 93 9 2} 
April ,, June 7 73% 8 1 10 14 10. 4} 9 94 9 12 
July ,, Sept. 7 8t 8 1 10 12 10 42 9 93 9 24 
Oct. ,, Dec. 7 8% 8 02 10 13 10 42 9 9 9 2% 
1931. 
Jan. to March ¢ Bee: 8 Of 10 13 10 33 9 8 2 age 
April,, June 7 8? 8 03 10 143 i 25 9.7 9 «1 
july’ 3, Sept. 7 8? 8 1 10° 12 10 43 9 81 9 23 
Ovk.,#,,: Lec: 7 9 8 14 10 2} 10 4} 9 8 9 34 
1932. 
Jan. to March at 8 8 03 10 2 10 4} 9 84 9 34 
April ,, June 7 72 8 032 10 2 10 33 9 732 9 3} 
July ,, Sept. 7 74 8 1} 10 14 10 44 9 83 9 4 
Oct. ,, Dec. 7 8 8 14 10 24 10 43 9 9 4 
(b) Value of 
Year 1927.. os 1 23 O 4} 0 43 0 0 OF 
Pee a a 1 0O4 : ie | 0 4 0 4 0 4 0 O02 
REE bs 5) RW 1 O 1 03 0 3} ‘0 3% 0 4 0 O¢ 
» 1930.. 1 i} 1 i} 0 32 0 32 0 4 0 08 
st ere 1 04 1 1 0 4 0 32 0 4} 0 04 
en 1Pae: 1. Of 1a 0 4} 0 4 0 0 03 


4g 





(*) The figures shown for South Wales and Monmouthshire relate to the years 


(t) The maximum hours of labour below-ground were reduced from 8 to 7 per 
was restored in all districts except Yorkshire, Nottinghamshire, North Derbyshire 
Northumberland and Durham the hours of hewers were increased by 1 hour to 
and in 1931, for particulars of which see Table 19 of the Tenth and Eleventh 
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Principal Districis of Great Britain in 1914 and from 1927. 














Cumberland, cic oie 
ats North Wales, Great Britain. 
Wales {South Staffordshire, Oa hhh SO ele al a aoe ae 

and Shropshire, Quantity of 
Mon- Bristol, omy Average | Coal raised 
mouth- Forest of Dean, Earnings. | per man- 
shire. Somersetshire and shift worked. 
(*) Kent. (t) 
Ss. /d. Agee 2 gad 6 8 Cyarede & cwts. 
Earnings 
6 9 5 62 6 9 6 53 20-32 
10 03% 9 O04 9 74 10 02 20°61 
9 64 & 8&2 9 23 9 34 81°29 
9 52 8 72 Tae 9 23 21°69 
9 6 8 921 9 24 9 34 21°62 
8 11% 8 8? 9 02 9 24 21-61 
8 11} 8 94 8 94 Lee 21°99 
10 6% 9 32 10 3 10 7 20-66 
10 24 9 It 9 74 10 23 20°47 
9. 91 8 10 9 34 9 93 20°47 
9 72 8 103 9-4 9 7% 20-82 
9 6P 8 9h 9 31 9 5 21-24 
9 64 8 8} 9 23 2 Ma 20:98 
9 7} 8 83 9 23 9 3} 21-13 
o.5 8 8} 9-3 9 232 21-80 
9 4} 8 7} 9 24 9 23 22.13 
9 7% 8 72 9 14 9 2 21-45 
9 61 8 8 9 14 | 9 24 21-40 
9 5 8 73 Shel vei, 5 Eye D178 
9 5% 8 8} 9 24 9 3} 21-94 
9 6 8 91 9 24 9 34 21-32 
9 6} 8 94 2 9 33 21-34 
9 6 8 92 9 232 , 9 32 21-84 
9 0% S.9 9 23 9 24 21-78 
8 114 8 9 9 23 9 24 21-44 
8 114 8 8 8 113 9 24 21-35 
8 103 8 82 8 10 9 24 21-86 
8 il 8 91 8 10 9 21 21°98 
8 11} 8 94 8 91 LS 21:78 
8 114 8 94 8 9 9 12 21-50 
8 114 8 9 8 94 Gis. 22 22°62 
Allowance's in Kind 
0 34 0 22 0 02 0 5 — 
0 232 De. 22 0 04 0 42 a 
0 24 QO 24 0 02 QO 44 — 
0 232 0 23 Q O04 0 4# — 
0 22 Gerd 0 O28 0 44 — 
QO 23 0 3 0 04% 0 43 — 


ended January, 1928 to 1933. 


shift on 16th July, 1919. After the stoppage of work in 1926 the eight-hour day 
and Kent, where the hours of labour were increased from 7 to 7} daily. In 
7% per day. Further changes in hours of labour took place in December, 1930, 
Annual Reports. The maximum hours have since been 74 per day. 
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TABLE 23.—Average Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits of the 
Coal Miming Industry, and Tonnage of Coal disposable 
commercially, from 1922. 





Costs of Production. Balance. 
a Anproximate 
i Total 
Stores Costs Paneer 
Period. Pro- and Other | Royal- of Credit. | Debit. 

ceeds. Wages. Timber. | Costs. ties. | Produc- ate 

tion Aataerneee! 
° commercially. 


(s. a.) | (s. a.) | (s. &) | (s. a.) | (s. @) bls. a.) | (s. @) V(s. a.) 


Per ton of coal disposable commercially. 





Pete ee fe ee dee 8) 2 9) 7) 3. 2h O22 18 13) 0 113 — | 227,500,000 
1923 .: | 19 94 | 12 4-2 2 2 8 | O 64] 17 7H 2 2 — | 252,600,000 
1924...) 19 94} 13 3| 2 1%] 2 10 Gs. 64.) TS 7h) 1. 8 — | 243,900,000 
1925... | 17 1 {WMT Si} 1 won| 2 rox] o oaf{|Rue th o se) — | 221,700,000 
ee (a)l2 4 \(a)17 23 ree 
3§ 1926(e) | 15 8h\y 9 7 ha 93 | 2 8] O 6H (14 Bails 2 2 80,800,000 
Sez 
ss Teer ioe 10 TE 2 OE |e 8B) 0 6t 1 1s 7 — 0 5% | 230,900,000 
Me 928 aot 13 Ot @ 54d 72 | 2-82) 016 14 23, — 0 11 | 219,300,000 
1929. Wis IL eo e768) 2 48k Oy. 6 13 63} O 44 — | 239,300,000 
1930... \ 14 1 9 3Bo1 7)) 2 6 0 5% | 13 83] O 44 — | 222,500,000 
GSB E oe e B4) OR 9 23] 1 64| 2 64] 0 13 83] 0 3% — | 203,400,000 
1932 .. | 13 10 9 Oey SS Be se oO 6 13 & |. oe — | 192,200,000 
1927. 
Jan. toMarch..| 17 44] 11 13] 1 10%] 2 8$] O 64] 16 2] 1 2} — 60,800,000 
April ,, June ..| 15 0 10 103} 1103 | 2104 | O 64] 16 Of] — 1 02 | 56,500,000 
July 5, (Sept... | 14 1 10 44] 1 9 2 8t| 0 64] 15 3 — 1 2 | 55,900,000 
Oct. ,, Dec. ..| 13 92] 10 03] 1 9 3. 7%.| OF SE [e14 1038) = 1 0% | 57,700,000 
1928. 
Jan. to March.. | 13 5 CUBR E dae a} 24.6 0 6 14 24) — 0 94 | 58,700,000. 
Baril, Jude... 131 sey tal) ge| 12,10 0 6 14 6 — 1 5 | 52,400,000 
July ,, Sept. .. | 13 0 SG, GE 2104 '|> 0) 6 14 44, — 1 4} 51,300,000 
Oct. 5, Dec. ..| 13 52) 9 23 1 6] 2 GF] 0 6 13 si} — 0 3 56,900,000 
1929. 
Jan. toMarch..| 14 03] 9 02 1 6 Qdh | 4.00058. 1% 13. 8}. 0 98 — 61,200,000 
April ,,, Junetes 13.7 OSE 1 6b hi Qe 7h bo O..6 13 103; — 0 34 | 57,400,000 
Vet eerie tio -or | 9 SH 1.6? | 206 0 6 13 9 — 0 04 | 58,400,000 
Oct! ,, Dec, faulul4 3 a  aae Zaz’), 0 16 13 33} O 11} a 62,300,000 
1930. 
Jan. toMarch..| 14 53] 9 13] 1 °7 gag O 752 }'ts) 4-[ Bele — 61,900,000 
April ,, June ..| 13103 | 9 5| 1 8t| 2 6] 0 6 14 03} — 0 2 53,900,000 
iy 3, pertae. | 1S 82 (9 5s) 1 7E | 2 SE OG 13 113) — 0 2% | 52,000,000 
te Dewey n 1S FE le 9 St 1 BF | 2) 5 0 5%] 13 73| 0 64 — 54,700,000 
1931. 
Jan. toMarch..| 14 33] 9. 23] 1 64| 2 0 6 13 6}]/ 0 9 _ 54,200,000 
April |, june js) 1a OF |) 5 34) 1. 62 |. 2° 74+) 0 62 | 113 11 — 0 14 } 49,300,000 
July ,, Sept. .. | 13 10 9 4t/ 1 64/ 2 81] O 64] 14 0 — 0 2 47,100,000 
Oct. GiDedin.. hI 1 9 14 1 53/ 2 6 0 6 13 6] 0 7 _ 52,800,000 
1932. 
Jan. to March..| 14 0} 9 O02] 1 523] 2 6%] 0 6 13 6h) 0 6% a 51,500,000 
April ,, June ..| 13 8 9 14] 1 6 2 9! 0 6 13 10 — 0 2 | 47,700,000 
July ,, Sept....|.13 7%) 9 3%) 1 6 3.0; |. 0 62] .14 23) — 0 7 | 42,400,000 
@et..4,"Dea. .. | 1311 PS | de 2 62| 0 6 13 23) -0° ‘82 — 50,600,000 
(a) Including Subvention. (6) Excluding Subvention. (c) Jan.April. On 1st May, 1926, the 


production of coal at almost all the mines was suspended and the usual particulars of the proceeds, costs of 
production, &c., for the last eight months of 1926 are not available, 


Note.—Generally speaking, Revenue and Expenditure follow the accounting principles which are adopted 
by the Industry in making wages ascertainments, 


Proceeds represent the amount received for coal and other minerals* disposed of commercially per ton of 
coal sold after deducting selling and delivery expenses. A 


Wages include Subsistence and other allowances to low-paid day-wage workers. 


_ Other Costs of Production include management, salaries, insurances, repairs, office and genera] expenses, con- 
tribution to the Miners’ Welfare Fund, remuneration of working proprietors, depreciation, etc. They do not 
include certain items such as loan interest and amortisation charges which the Mining Association of Great 
Britain estimate to amount to 3d. per ton or more. 

| Royalties include tbe rental value of freehold minerals where they are worked by the proprietor. 





* Mines where coal is an ancillary mineral are excluded. 
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TABLE 24.—Average Totul Costs of Production per ton of coal 
Average Proceeds of the Coal 


Period. 


1927 
1928 
1929 
1930 
1931 


L932 <% 
1929. 
January—March - 
April-June .. 
July-September 


Annual 
Average. 


October—December . 


1930. 
January—March 
April-June .. 
July-September 


October—December . 


1931. 
January—March 
April—June 
July—September 


October—December . 


1932. 
January—March 
April-June 
July-September 


October—December . 


Period. 
(4927 
eige  oa bep te 
@ & | 1929 
#& 2 1930 
42 | 1931 
ROSZ 64 
1929. 
January—March 
April—June 


July-September 


October—December . 


1930. 
January—March 
April-June .. 
July-September 


October—December . 


1931. 
January—March 
April—June 
July—September 


October—December . 


1932. 
January—March 
April-June .. 
July-September 


October—December . 








Northumberland. 
Total 
Wages Cost (in- 
Cost. cluding 
| Wages). 
Bete s. d 
8 hi 18 268 
7 iA} 10504 
ZO pe Ot 
mae ee eee 
Fs: Di hwmb das Ge 
Tela Glee 
6114} 11 23 
6 11 ae Sipe | 
yar Bae kaas & ' 
i Bin Fiisinl Yao 
i nee 11a 3 
7 33) 11 143 
7 DS Iz 0 
7 sl altace 
7 SR isa bh 
7134 ol 69 
7 331 11 103 
7 03)" 17°" 
7 el lt age 
7 ee Te eue 
7 3h 92 714 
7 OL 1 G4 


Lancashire, Cheshire and 








North Staffordshire. 
Total |} 
Wages Cost (in- 
Cost. cluding 
Wages). 
ape 8 TORR C8! 6 
13 Vit Gee 
1208) apc as 
11°17 .)276 292 
Bay: Sater ee 
11 73| 16 10 
11 23) 16 658 
At eh Oey id 
Wieck tkase 2" 
oaebe ar rae 
11 63] 16 43 
11 23] 15 10% 
11 89 1 gy hos 
[203 7 Fe 


11 6} 16 5% 


11 43} 76 12 
11°93 17" 33 
12 13] 17 11 
11 43] 16 4} 


ii ue ois 
11 23| 16 43 
af eae gee 
10 103] 15 114 











leo 





Durham. 
Total 
Pro- Wages Cost (in- Pro- 
ceeds. Cost. cluding ceeds. 
| Wages). 
s d. Ss. bd. |.@8... > eee 
12 103 9 04 14 54} 18 9 
11 03] 7114] 22 113| 12 2 
11 $|...7.9H JZ 64> I8m9 
12 33} 7113] 72 931 18 2 
11 73 710%) 12 9} 12 8} 
ll 23 7 92 12 1034; 12 6 
11 53} 7 83| 12 63). 12 43 
11 53} 7 82 12 63| 12 8 
11 “YR. 710} 7-9 ae 
12 1 7 103; 12 6 13°38 
12 63} 7112} 12 7d} 18 64 
12 34 8 03 13 04 18 33 
12 13 7 113) 12 114; 12 104 
12 23} 7104) 12 73| 12 113 
12 i} 7 104] 72 64) 12 113 
ll 6 7 114) 12 112 12 72 
Jl 4} 7 114, . 12 113, 12 63 
ll 532 7.93 12 7 120-7 
li 43 PlOW: est 12 73 
ll 13 7 10 12 113} 12 6} 
10 113} 7 103| 23 23} 12 4} 
ll 4 7 8 12 GH 12. 53 
South Wales and 
Monmouthshire.* 
Total 
Fro- Wages Cost (in- Pro- 
ceeds. Cost. cluding ceeds, 
Wages). 
§.  }G208. cn aed Be ee 
18 “3h 11° 2 16 92 15 8} 
16 24; 10 2h) 15 5 14 0 
16 83| 9113] 14 93] 1411} 
16 83} 10 3] 15 4] 15 6 
17 +O 9114} 15 23 15 2? 
16 74 10 O 15 63; 15 632 
16 103} 9 83| 14 63] 14 8} 
16 54 10. 13} 15 J 14 8} 
16 4 10 13; 75 2| 141134 
17 0 9 11 14 53 15 4} 
17 0 9 103} 14 11 15 64 
16 43; 10 3 15 44 15 5 
16 33| 10 43] 15 14| 15 54 
17 04; 10 74 #16 13 15 74 
17 23 9114} 15 OF} 15 8 
16 8 9114} 15 33 15 2} 
16 1034; 10 O 15 44 15 23 
17 23} 9113} 15 23] 15 83 
17 1 9 104; 15 03} 15 33 
16 43; 10 O 15 84 15 6 
16 4 10 24| 16 1 15 8} 
16 72 9 103} 15 3h 15 9 


* The figures shown for South Wales and Monmouthshire relate to the years ended January, 1928 
Note.—For particulars of the composition of the costs of production and proceeds see general 
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disposable commercially, distinguishing the Cost of Wages, and 
Mining Industry from 1927. 


Yorkshire. 


Total 
Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 
Lose vel, 
Ll) 15 
13 
13 
13 
je ee 





wn = 
: ae 


— 


MHOO OWOUMVO OOOO OOOO © ONUWUWUOSO 
> 
tole 


ieee 


12 
13 
13 
12 


WHS 


12 
13 
13 
Li 22 


a i318 
13 42 
4| 13 
a3) @ 


gay eae 
Pir 
44] 13 
81| 12 64 





Pro- 
ceeds. 


a 0 
15 13 
12 112 
138 72 
13 73 
13 8 


13 9} 


Cumberland, North Wales, South 
Staffordshire, Shropshire, Bristol, 
Forest of Dean, Somerset and Kent. 


Total 
Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 


Wages 
Cost. 





14 





Pro- 
ceeds. 


ae. 
16 2 
14 34 
14 8 
14 112 
15 24 


14 104 
14 93 
14 43 
14 6} 
14 113 


15 2} 


Wages 
Cost. 


— 


DOMM OOOM MOWO ONOOM © OOWOORYM 


Wages 
Cost. 


»1 {12 


SINNTIO C©ODOODOD MOHODM DANDNDH NJ WHDDOY 


Total 

Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 
CRUE Pees 
43115 7 
64/13 64 
21/12 102 
21/12 104 
0112 9 





104|12 10 
113172 
54/13 
34\12 
21/12 98 


5113 53 
34/13 
113/12 


114/72 
ot 12 
O112 9 
03|12 


11 |22 
103/13 0 
1413 5 
74112 


Seciland. 


Total 

Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 
Cisse rd: 
4 |13 114 
7 |12 104 
54/12 64 
74/12 104 
MATS 54 





103171 10 
A712 43 

3/79 
64/72 
43/12 4 


64/12 7} 
73\12 
83/13 0} 
73/12 


5412 74 
5412 74 
5h12 83 
#112 O 


0 |1z 
113/12 0% 
114) 72 
8 |11 5 





North Derbyshire and 
Nottinghamshire. 


Pro- 
ceeds. 


Ce ere 
15 34 
138 04 
138 7 
13 52 
13 10 


13 10 


13 11 

18 02 
18 23 
14 0} 


14 1 
18 03 
12 11 
18 8 


18 114 


18 43 
18 (73 
14 


a! 


i 
co 
mS Ormco 
ico 


loo 





12 33 
11 


132i 
12 4 

12 6} 
18 


13 
12 
12 
18 


18 1 
12 02 
11 11} 
12 1 


11 93 
ll 3} 
10 113 
ll 8} 


South Derbyshire, Leicestershire. 


Wages 
Cost. 


S. 
11 
10 

9 
9 
10 


10 


9 
10 
10 

9 


Wages 
Cost. 


S 
1 


DBODO CHODO OOOO OOOO O© DOOOS 


Total 
Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 
djs. d. 
73\16 5 
44)14 113 
103/14 2. 
113/14 13 
33|14 64 





33/14 


Co 
leo 


ALI3 
54115 
03|14 

103/14 


Hi ico Hleo Bos 


© 
leo 
by 
NY 
by 


WRF He |e Heo leo 


— 
(a) 00 
ae 
Ni N 
© Oo 
my 
SCS SASR HWNdN 
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Great Britain. 


Total 
Cost (in- 
cluding 
Wages). 





Eta Se 
7315 
53\14 
ols 
33/13 
23/13 


MDMwON 
He [00 foo Do |! at 


03/13 


03/13 
33/13 
34113 
2113 


Ble 


i 
rm WSS Co CO 
tole 


14/13 
5 |14 
54/13 
32113 


Lat 
NAS 
Ro} [co co 


24/18 
34/13 
4114 
14/23 


La 
DBdOm Sd 
Al 


03|13 
1413 
34|14 
93/13 


to 1933. Those for the three months ended January, 1931, were affected by a dispute. 


Noteto Table 23. 





Cannock Chase and Warwickshire. 


Pro- 
ceeds. 


Es 
17 32 
14 9 
15 4? 
15 13 
15° 11 


15 93 


15 il 
14 10} 
14 11: 
15 8} 
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TABLE 25.—Output, Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits 


[The figures included in respect of South Wales and Monmouth- 


NOTE.—The particulars are based partly upon the returns made for the purpose of wages 
Colliery Owners. The definition of the items of cost and proceeds is similar to that of previous 
the item ‘‘ Wages,” and “‘ the proceeds of miners’ coal,” so far as it is supplied at special prices, 
The proceeds and the costs of raising ancillary minerals at coal mines are included. 


Quarter ended Quarter ended 


























31st March. 30th June. 
Percentage proportion of the Industry on % 
to which the particulars relate 96 97 
Output of Coal :-— Tons. Tons. 
1. Tonnage of saleable coal raised. . 53,916,267 50,090,452 
2. Mine consumption ae Ae 3,057,315 2,892,290 
3. Miners’ coal 4 1,221,882 1,050,164 
4. Tonnage disposable commercially 49,637,070 46,147,998 
Per ton dis- Per ton dis- 
Amount. posable com- Amount. posable com- 
mercially, mercially. 
Costs of Production :— £ Be alee £ Boa. 
5. (Wages 4:5 P ». £ 22,510,222 9 0-84 | 21,064,975 9 1-56 
6. Store and Timber oe ie 3,690,090 Ll 5:84 3,477,633 1 6:09 © 
7. Other Costs (management, salar- 
ies, insurances, repairs, office and 
general expenses, depreciation, 
c.) a 6,115,274 2 5:87 6,211,425 2 8-381 
8. Miners’ Welfare Fund Contribu- 
tions : 224,720 0 1:09 208,289 0 1:08 
9. Royalties "(including the rental 
value of freehold minerals where 
worked by the proprietor) a 1,249,879 0 6:04 1,144,736 0 5:95 
10. Total Costs an .. | 33,790,185 13 7-38 | 32,107,058 13 10-98 
11. Deduct proceeds of miners’ coal 232,395 0 1:12 190,290 0 0-99 
12. Net Costs.. io 2s .. | 33,557,790 13 6-26 | 31,916,768 Ja 9-99 - 
Proceeds :— 
13. Commercial disposals .. .. | 34,895,165 14 0-72 | 31,550,607 13 8-08 
Balance :— 
14, Debits .. ee A ki — —- 366,161 0 1:91 
15, Credits .. ua bbe “ty 1,337,375 0 6-46 — _ 


—<—<—<—<—$—$—$—*—*— *— *— “— “ * * LL LSS 





actly Employed, Shifts Worked, 
¢ :— 


16. Number of workpeople employed 800,921 ° 781,704 
17. Number of man-shifts worked 

(including week-end and over- 

time shifts) :— 


(a) At the coalface .. 7 19,408,936 18,104,119 
(b) Elsewhere below ground .. 18,883,138 17,625,121 
(c) On the surface aa ie 10,761,361 10,264,456 
(d) Total above and_ below 

ground 49,053,435 45,993,696 


18, Number of man- -shifts lost which 
could have been worked (includ- 
ing absences due to sickness or 





accident) .. id ~ a 3,037,188 2,506,964 

: cwts. cwts. 
19. Output per man-shift worked 21-98 21-78 
20. Earnings per man-shift worked S. d. : . 

(exclusive of allowances in kind) 9 2:13 9 1-92 
21. Value of allowances in kind per 

man-shift worked bf ss 0 4-89 0 4-65 


PND a en gg er 
* Particulars for each of the principal Coal Districts will be found in the White 


iS Shes 


- ~* _ « 
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of the Coal Mining Industry during the Year 1932.* 


shire relate to the Year ended January, 1933.] 


ascertainments for certain Districts, and partly upon other returns supplied by individual 
Summaries, 7.e., subsistence allowances to low-paid day-wage workers are included in 
are treated as a reduction of the cost of producing the coal disposed of commercially. 





Quarter ended 
30th September. 





Quarter ended 
3lst December. 


Year 1932. 
% 
97 
Tons. 

201,473,299 

11,621,620 

4,335,737 

185,515,942 
Per ton dis- 
Amount, posable com- 
mercially, 

£ s. d. 

84,042,622 9. 0-73 
13,693,040 1 5-71 
24,362,181 Bere ee 
838,944 0 1:08 
4,640,217 0 6:00 
127,577,004 13 9-04 
799,189 0 1:08 
126,777,815 13 8-01 
128,271,009 13 9-94 
1,493,194 0 1°93 


ee 


768,063 


72,160,661 
70,206,832 
40,912,601 


183,280,094 


10,435,150 


cwis. 
21-99 


ie d. 
9 2-05 


% % 
96 96 
Tons. Tons. 
44,480,618 52,985,962 
2,709,774 2,962,241 
913,493 1,150,198 
40,857,351 48,873,523 
Per ton dis- Per ton dis- 
Amount. posable com- Amount. posable com- 
mercially. mercially. 
£ i d. £ = d. 
18,941,290 9 3-26 | 21,526,135 8 9-71 
3,050,412 1 5:92 3,474,905 1 5:07 
6,003,951 2-11-27 6,031,531 2 5-62 
185,141 0 1:09 220,794 0 1:08 
1,045,564 0 6:14 1,200,038 0 5-89 
29,226,358 14 3-68 | 32,453,403 | 13 3-37 
157,067 0 0-92 219,437 0 1:08 
29,069,291 14 2-76 | 32,233,966 13, 2°29 
27,784,361 13 7-21 | 34,040,876 13 11-16 
1,284,930 0 7:55 — — 
_— — 1,806,910 0 8-87 
745,201 . 744,425 
16,050,513 18,597,093 
15,859,975 17,838,598 
9,465,976 10,420,808 
41,376,464 46,856,499 
2,247,757 2,643,241 
cwts. cwts. 
21-50 22-62 
Se d. cs d. 
9 1-87 9 2-26 
0 4-71 0 4:78 


0 4:96 





Papers issued quarterly, viz., Cmd. 4125, 4170, 4223 and 4280. 


(15722) 


E3 
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TABLE 26.—Tonnage of Coal Produced, Shipped Abroad, and Available for 
Consumption in Great Britain in the Years 1913, 1920, and 1927 


to 1932. 


A.—General Distribution of the Coal available. 





















1913. 1920. | 1927. | 1928. 1929. | 1930. | 1931. | 1932. 
Million Tons. 
Output of Coal in Great Britain An 287-35 229+42 | 251-23 | 237-47 257°91 243-88 219-46 | 208°73 
Quantity Shipped bce — 
Exports of Coal : a oe 73-40 24°93 |} 51°15 50-05 60:2 54:87 42°75 | 38-90 
iro Cole <6 1-24 1-67 1-80 2-59 . eae Gs) 2-40 | “29s 
rr Manufactured Fuel a 2-05 2°26 1:35 |. 1-03 1-0] 0-76 0°76 
Coal Shipped for the use of Steamers 3 
engaged in the Foreign Trade ie 21-03 13-91 16:84 16-73 15-62 14-61 14-21 
Total Quantity of Coal Shipped = a 
Abroad* 98-34 43-68 | 71-92 71-58 75-10 61-65 | 57°15 
Coal, and the coal equivalent of coke and een eae 
manufactured fuel imported and 
retained... 0:02 t 2:48 0-03 0-02 0:02 0-03 
Quantity of Coal available for Home 
Consumption for all purposesf 55 183-85 180°72 | 179-54 | 163-86 173-50 166-58 | 155-68 149-50 





* Including the coal-equivalent of coke and manufactured fuel. In 1932, 67 tons of gas or other sorts of coke were obtained 
from every 100 tons of coal carbonised, and 93 tons of coal were used for every 100 tons of manufactured fuel made. See 
Tables 32, 33 and 34 and similar tables for previous years. 

t These particulars relate to Great Britain only, the necessary adjustments having been made in respect of shipments 

and from Ireland. 

t Less than 5,000 tons. 


B.—Consumption of Coal in Great Britain. 





1913. | 1920. | 1927. 1928. 1929, | 1930. | 1931. | 1932, 











Consumer. 
i. Quantity (Million Tons). 


iy 


- Gas Works (excluding the coal equiva- 
lent of gas coke exported) . 16-7 16-88 | 16-97 16-83 16-75 | 17:00 16-69 16-37 


Oxi Aan 








2. Electricity Generating Stations ‘belong- 
ing to authorised undertakings and 
to railway and tramway authorities 4-9 7°36 8-96 O27 9-84 9-68 9-61 9-81 
. RailwayCompanies(for locomotive use) 13-2 13-42 | 13-58 13-05 13-41 12-87 12:27 11-7Om 
. Vessels engaged in the Coastwise Trade ; 
(bunkers) .. 1-9 1-28 1-18 1-24 137 1-28 1-19 1-19 
. Iron Works (used in Blast Furnaces) 21-2 17°83 | 13-94 12-70 14-51 11-69; rea 6-56* 
. Other Iron Works and Steel Workst.. pee 12:79 | 9-25 8-37;) ONotgee| ) 7108 bee 5: o7* 
ones ei eased: 
. Collieries (engine fuel) 18-0 17-20 | 14:55 13-50 13-69 13-51 12-61 12-04 
. General Manufactures and all other 
purposes (including Domestic use) 97-7 93-96 |101-11 88-90 95-01 93-45 90-70 86-46 
ef es | ee 
Total .. aie 183-8 180-72 ;179°54 163-86 173-50 | 166-58 155-68 | 149-50 
ii. Percentage Proportion of Total. 
1. Gas Works ie 9-1 9-4 9°5 10-3 9-7 10-2 10°7 10:9 
2. ElectricityGenerating Stations ‘belong- 
ing to authorised undertakings and 
to railway and tramway authorities va 4-1 5:0 5°7 5:7 5:8 6:2 6°6 
3. RailwayCompanies(for locomotive use) 7°2 7°74 7°6 8-0 YF 7:7 7:9 7°8 
4. Vesselsengaged in the Coastwise Trade 
(bunkers) 1-0 0:7 0°6 0-8 0:8 0:8 0:8 0-8 
5. Iron Works (used in Blast Furnaces) 11:5 9-8 7°8 a7 8-4 7:0 4°5 4:4. 
6. Other Iron Works and Steel Works t¢ eh 7-1 5:1 5:1 5-1 4°3 3°5 3°6 
appx. 
7. Collieries (engine fuel) 9°8 9°5 8-1 8-2 7°9 8-1 8-1 8-1 
8. General Manufactures and all other 
purposes (including Domestic use) 53°2 52-0 56°3 54-2 54°7 56-1 58-3 57°8 
| a nem |e | ea 
Total Goat. ats Bi: 100-0 | 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 100-0 


* Provisional figure. 

{ These figures cover only the coal, or its equivalent in coke, used in the manufacture of products coming within the purview 
of the National Federation of Iron and Steel Manufacturers by whom the figures were supplied. ; 

t These residuary figures are subject to the changes in the stocks of coal held by producers and consumers, as to which - 
information is not available generally. The same considerations apply to the total consumption figures. The consumption 
of coal for domestic purposes in private houses, public buildings and institutions, including coal for domestic industries and 
miners’ coal, was estimated after the war at 40, 000,000 tons a year. Information as to domestic coal consumption in more 
recent years is not available. 
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TABLE 27.— Quantity and Declared Value of Fuel Exported to each 
Principal Destination from, and T otal Imported and Retained 
in, Great Britain,* and Quantity of Fuel Shipped for the use of 
Steamers, eic., engaged in the Foreign Trade (including Fish- 
ing Vessels), during the Year 1982. 





Coal. Gas Coke. Other Sorts of Manufactured 
Destination. aS ee ie 1 : Coke. Fuel. 
ity.| Value. uan- Quan- 7 Quan- 
Quantity,| Value ity. Value. tity. | Value. rity: Value. 


EXPORTED (Produce of Great Britain and Northern Ireland), 


Tons. ie Tons. £ Tons. £ Tons, £ 
Soviet Union (Russia) A 58,833 42,701 — — — —_— — — 
Finland os “ye »e| 473,942] 264,717 2,376 2,239| 47,926) 35,454 — o— 
Sweden ee we ~—s we | 1,864,671} 926,642] 2.212] 1,764] 309.561] 241,346 32 61 
Norway ..| 867,554] 549,849] 268,693] 261,690] 86,034] 71,566 11 110 
Denmark (including Farée 

Islands} .. «| 2,089,506} 1,399,147] 538,375] 482,265] 278,947} 217,354 _ oe 
Iceland and Greenland as 87,402 68,390 1,626 1,780 1,585 1,371; — — 
Germany oe oe --| 2,808,507) 1,518,402 45 41; 102,481) 90,488 _— _— 
Netherlands .. oe --| 1,770,306] 1,247,806 100 100} 32,106) 29,676 _— _ 
Belgium Pee 0 1 1500 5401 \1035,7741': 2.988173. 828)- 2080-1 529). 2 a 
France.. os Ae --| 8,885,652) 7,721,173 2,582 2,174 6,711 5,531) . 96,017). 89,015 

Algeria as Ar --| 1,221,660} - 850,140 — —_ 1,445 1,531) 54,747]; 49,650 

Tunis 132,881}  92,291)- — = we SE. 28,481] 27,474 

French West and_ Equa- 

torial Africa .. 81,249 69,342 — = 272 375} 40,137) 35,326 
French Somaliland ue 12,109 11,477 — “ — — 3,000 2,850 
Vila ot aia oe Av 31,720 25,772 —_— — 262 247; 10,850; 10,066 
Switzerland .. i --| 103,054 78,235 _ — 5,982 4,771 _ —_ 
Portugal cl aa ae $06,597} 700,901} 15,056] 14,420 95197 9,739 254 246 

Azores 56 te pie 11,906 8,927 — _ 327 364 _ _ 

Madeira .. ais 28.127 24,124 —_ — 151 149 200 206 

Portuguese West Africa ails 66,572 49,697 — —_ 1,655 1,579 — _— 
Spain .. eee ee| 1,078,764] 947,437} 1,003] 1,032 46,937] 44,778]. 15,044] 14,048 

Canary Islands be 280,627} 226,062 7 11 219 317 5 7 
Spanish Portsin North Africa] 1 15,028 86,054 468 470 26 26, — — 
Italy .. oe = --| 5,054,189) 4,118,525} = 7,747 7,621} 173,313} 131,608] 134,464] 133,311 
Yugoslavia .. os Bs 56,980 40,012} — —_ 20,648} 17,315) — aa 
Greece aie se. SiC 165,772] 152,921 1,469 1,471}. 29,525] 25,221) | 21,392)... 19,237 
Roumenia ase. os. 19,208} 16,537} — rdf (en A,243|->\ 9,445) bee ed 
Turkey ae ae . 45,737 39,799 1,363 1,261 10,394 9,960 ~— —_— 
Beyptc ie) ca | M «<]-1,279,5761, 1,013,420 20 20/ 2,890] 3,058] 2,200] 2,035 
Morocco | 143,955] 107,864 — = 1,518} 1,348] 26,642) 24,183 
United States of America .. 233,714) — 348,895} — — 66,982} 65,240) — — 
Peru .. on Be ais 922 1,027 5 10 515 486 915 896 
Chiles <. os ole ee 624 768 16 21 265 222 500 463 
Brazil . Ae: sie --| 814,982} 694,842 306 356} 10,100} 12,313) 63,734] 56,276 
Uruguay . we 290,822} 248, 866 821 783| 8,089] 7,346 — a 
Argentine Republic .. _ ..| 1,846,464] 1,662,784| 3,954 4,095] 12,156] 17,853] 197,598] 171,280- 
Other Foreign Countries . 708,623) 510,694 989 967| 34,040} 28,281] 36,109) 33,312 
Irish Free State ~ .. --| 1,929,803} 1,778,611} 11,988 11,521 85597) 12,973 8 9 
Channel Islands ee --| 214,638) | 237,586): 122 128 3,244 22,665 286 502 
Gibraltar a ot: e-| 204,087| 152,601 55 63 462 419 —_ —_ 
Malta and Gozo 93,791 78,767 207 212 601 513 _ — 
Palestine (including " Trans- 

Jordan) .. <a ee 81,216 61,595 210 231 270 336 300 309 
Sierra Leone .. 24,559 20,421 — —_ _ — 2,950 3,040 
Nigeria (inc. British Cam- 

eroons) 20,272} . 16,9838] — ats ee OTH 925 200 195 


Union of South Africa (excl. 
pea Wee Africa Terri- 


ry) ) §,311 4,799|. i — — 94 81] — — 
fonhe Egyptian Sudan ah — — 285 595 113 171 3.500 3,463 
Mauritius and Dependencies —_ — 50 94 108 137 5,785 5,968 
Aden and Dependencies .. 24,397 22,347 10 il —_ — _ —_ 
British India . 11,961 10,848 100 127 1,093 1,225 ~ — 
Strait. Settlements & ‘Depena- 
encies (including Labuan).. 37,194 28,479 — — 2,381 2,528) — -~ 
Ceylon and Dependencies . 37,315 35,909} — _ 165 250}; — —_ 
Hong-Kong .. Bc us 16,952 15,046 — — 1,31 1,335} — —_ 
Canada .| 1,615,176) 1,997,548) — — 37,421} 33,794 101 100 
Newfoundland and Coast of 
Labrador . 136,744} 106,352 99 104 160 330} — _ 
British West India Islands . --| 187,329] 138,833 52 84 399 405 6,102 5,648 
Falkland Islands .. oe 5,945 4,461 — — 217 195} — _ 
Other British Countries .. 23,327 20,154 36 60 1,085 1,356 8,170 8,129 


—— | | | ——— . | | 


Total to Foreign Countries . .|34,228,784/26,902,014| 851,571] 786,359/1,309,141|1,081,887| 732,332} 670,052 


| | | a | ne 


Total to British Countries | 4,670,017] 4,731,340] 13,214] 13,230] 58,539] 59,638) 27,402} 26,963 


Grand Total ..  .. —_.../38,898,801/31,633,354| 864,785| 799,589|1,367,680|1,141,525| 759,734| 697,015 


| SHIPPED FOR THE USE OF STEAMERS, etc., ENGAGED IN THE FOREIGN TRADE 
(including Fishing Vessels). 





Total Foreign Bunker ee 


ments ae ae "14,200,237 T _ | _ | _ _ | 3431 











IMPORTED AND RETAINED. 
60) eae o° 4 17.621| 26,609| 313| 629) 9,900 10,775 193 12,010 





* And Northern Ireland. 7 Not Recorded. 
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TABLE 28.—Tonnage of Coal Exported to the various Regions 
Steamers, eic., engaged in the Foreign Trade (including 
Ports of Great Britain, in the Y ears 





SHIPPED FROM EAST COAST OF 


Scotland. North East. 

Region to which Exported. Year. re Per- ea Per- 
centage centage 

Pro- Pro- 
Tonnage. | portion | Tonnage. | portion 
Shipped Shipped 
to each to each 
Region. _ | Region. 


(a) Tonnage of 


Baltic Sea: Soviet Union (Russia), Finland, | 1932 | 1,620,799 41°5 2,560,761 20°38 
Estonia, Latvia, Lithuania and Poland (including | 1931 815,760 25-4 1,961,289 13°7 
Dantzig), Sweden, Norway and Denmark (in- | 1930 | 1,330,143 83°8 2,555,508 14-1 
cluding Farée Islands) 1929 | 1,515,854 | 31: 3,386,974 | 16°4 

1928 | 1,040,692 | 24 2,676,060 | 15:+3 


North Sea, English Channel and Irish Sea: Germany, | 1932 | 1,428,124 | 36 5,887,638 | 46-6 
Netherlands, Belgium, France, Switzerland, | 1931 | 1,627,037 | 60 8,147,338 | 57:0 
Channel Islands and Irish Free State 1930 | 1,744,300 44° 10,836,365 60-0 

1929 | 2,365,685 | 49-0 |11,666,316 | 66-4 
1928 | 2,091,207 50: 9,496,261 64:1 


Western Mediterranean Portugal, Spain, Italy, | 1932 377,010 9: 3,327,039 26°4 
Malta, Gibraltar, Morocco, Spanish Ports in North | 1931 470,146 14: 3,429,325 24-0 
Africa, Algeria, Tunis and Tripoli 1930 524,787 13 $,921,570°| 217 


mR ROHS SSEGQW SSRAGD CA 


1929 §81,914 12 4,446.765 21:5 
1928 661,316 15 4,301,035 24:5 
Eastern Mediterranean : Austria, Hungary, Czecho- | 1932 34,448 0 288,679 2°3 
slovakia, Jugoslavia, Greece, Crete, Bulgaria, | 1931 69,346 2 449,869 3°2 
Roumania, European Turkey, Asiatic Turkey, | 1930 61,476 1 399,260 2:2 
Cyprus, Egypt and Anglo-Egyptian Sudan 1929 89,503 I- 537,261 2°6 
1928 72,573 1: 530,407 3-0 
West Coast of Africa, Azores, Madeira, Canary | 1932 3,819 0: 115,449 0-9 
Islands and St. Helena 1931 4,503 0: 150,682 1-1 
1930 3,281 0: 139,302 0:8 
1929 3,033 0 201,902 1:0 
1928 6,804 0: 171,632 1:0 
East Coast of Africa, Union of South Africa, Mada- | 1932 _ _ —_— — 
= Reunion, Mauritius and Dependencies, and | 1931 — — -— oa 
eychelles 1930 — — 3,505 0-0 
1929 ra — — _— 
1928 —_ -e — —_ 

, 
Arabia, Indian Ocean and Continent, Malay Archi- | 1932 2,000 0-0 17,494 0-1 
pelago, Oceania and Further Asia 1931 412 0:0 30,573 0-2 
1930 2,508 0-1 73,549 0-4 
1929 | 27:341| 0-6 176,921 | 0:8 
1928 575 0:0 83,789 0°5 
North and Central America .. és 7 seat: 1982 889,900 | 10-0 361,762 2°9 
; 1931 189,556 5:9 287 0-4 
1930 226,418 5:8 32,353 0:2 
1929 157,834 3:3 36,067 0:2 
1928 238,479 5-7 61,754 0-3 
South America and Other Regions} .. se .s 1982 46,565 1:2 67,559 0°5 
1931 88,513 1:°2 60,331 0-4 
1930 39,422 1:0 111,307 0:6 
1929 88,073 1:8 222,048 1+1 
1928 73,679 1:8 221,993 1:3 
All Regions (Total Tonnage Exported and Percen- | 1932 | 3,902,665 | 10-0 |12,626,381 | 32:5 
tage Proportion Shipped from each Group of | 1931 | 3,215,273 7:5 114,291,694 | 33-4 
Ports) 1930 | 3,932,335 7*2 118,072,719 82°9 
1929 | 4,829,237 8:0 |20,674,254 34-3 
1928 | 4,185,325 8:4 117,542,931 35-0 





SS Oe 
(b) Tonnage of Coal shipped for the use of 
Total Foreign Bunkers and Percentage Proportion | 1932 | 1,224,817 86 1 3,034,682 | 21-4 
Shipped from each Group of Ports 1931 | 1,138,065 7*8 | 3,240,434 22:2 
1930 | 1,289,618 8:3 | 8,214,237 | 20-6 
1929 | 1,265,482 7:7 3,315,953 20:2 
1928 | 1,223,031 7°3 | 3,574,977 | 21-4 
A A 
* And Northern Ireland, 
t Including Falkland Islands, Southern Whale Fisheries, Northern Whale Fisheries, Greenland and 
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of the World, and Tonnage of Coal shipped for the use of 
Fishing Vessels), from each of the Principal Groups of 


1932, 1931, 


1930, 1929 and 1928. 





GREAT BRITAIN. 


SHIPPED FROM WEST COAST OF GREAT BRITAIN. 








Total Shipped 
from Great Britain* 
(including coal 
shipped from Ports 








Humber, Bristol Channel. North West. Scotland. other than those 
specified). 
Per- Per- Per- Per- Per- 
centage centage centage centage centage 
Pro- Pro- ' Pro- Pro- Pro- 
Tonnage.| portion | Tonnage. | portion | Tonnage.| portion | Tonnage. besten Tonnage. | portion 
Shipped Shipped Shipped hipped Shipped 
to each to each to each to each to each 
aay | Region. Region, Region. Region. Region. 
Coal Exported. 
720,641 21-6 167,957 1:0 _- oo 59,391 4.7 5,267,972 13°5 
556,985 | 13°2 207,167 Pie | 2,458 0°2 35,402 2:7 3,668,319 8°6 
1,106,309 17°9 274,354 1°2 8,851 0:7 46,126 3°0 5,436,578 9-9 
1,321,355 20°3 245,613 1:0 4,739 0-4 93,400 5-1 6,686,360 li:I 
860,855 22-7 254,108 1:2 17,207 1°3 30,067 2-0 | 4,925,666 9-8 
1,653,907 49-6 | 6,144,355 387°2 753,045 94:6 634,892 50-6 {16,802,509 43 +2 
2,805,645 66°4 | 6,570,881 386°5 11,097,080 92-1 685, 688 62-5 |21,337,140 49°9 
3,693,147 59°7 8,462,578 | 36-3 11,181,154 89-4 720,561 46-4 {27,031,580 49-3 
3,720,645 | 457-2 8,539,802 | 34:5 |1,082,008 | 88-1 895,185 48-8 |28,628,908 47-5 
2,123,138 |. 56-2 6,025,589 | 28-1 {1,198,743 | 89-6 692,153 46-2 }21,863,508 | 43-7 
137,953 4+] 4,740,679 |. 28°7 2,846 0-4 350,903 | 27-9 8,969,008 | 23-1 
255,640 6:0 5,625,393 31:2 3,065 0°3 370,784 28-4 410,176,214 23°8 
326,477 b°3 6,872,668 29°5 7,369 0°5 524,529 383-8 12,177,400} 22-2 
374,004 5°8 6,809,787 | 27-6 7,957 0:6 585,517 31-9 12,808,892 21:3 
293,136 7*7 =| 6,367,720 ; 29-7 9,423 0:7 565,442 37-8 412,201,023 24-4 
165,559 5-0 1,168,724 rAd) 25,483 3°2 8,074 0-6 1,690,967 4-3 
38,960 0°9 1,505,266 8-4 59,098 5:0 7,029 0°6 2,130,776 5:0 
180,554 2°9 1,931,291 8°3 86,139 6°5 11,259 0-7 2,669,979 4-8 
143,531 2°2 2,366,453 9°6 96,613 7:9 23,220 1-3 | 3,256,581 5-4 
79,461 2-1 2,358,465 11-0 88,984 6°7 33,875 2:3 3,163,765 6°3 
14,650 0-4 373,962 2°3 6,383 0°8 —_ — 514,349 1+3 
9,530 0°2 520,365 2-9 8,273 0-7 —_ — 693,415 1:6 
19,357 0+3 660,797 2-8 9,010 0:7 —- — 831,793 1:5 
15,026 0-2 910,172 3°7 4,752 0-4 — — 1,134,919 1-8 
6,016 0-2 899,920 4:2 7,411 0°6 — — 1,091,783 2°2 
_— _— 39,441 0-2 1,226 0:2 2,779 0°2 43,447 0-1 
— _ 31,350 0:2 2,503 0-2 6 0:0 33,859 0-1 
5,762 0-1 51,083 0:2 ~~ ~- 1 0:0 60,351 0-1 
_ — 87,334 0-4 —_ _ — — 87,334 0-2 
= as 87,592 0-4 — — ~- — 87,692 0-2 
258 0-0 145,452 0-9 8,281 0-4 10,659 0:9 179,144 0°5 
7,322 0:2 177,842 1:0 3,556 0-3 4,413 0°3 224,118 0-5 
283,330 4:6 271,617 1:2 9,283 0:7 4,273 0-3 644,560 1°2 
419,069 6°5 423,776 1:7 14,017 1‘] 5,983 0-3 1,067,107 1:8 
21,028 0°5 294,978 1:4 1,636 0-1 9,294 0-6 411,305 0-8 
150,070 4:5) | 1,382,221 8-1 186 0-0 140,090 11 +2 2,374,292 6-1 
75,519 1:8 872,567 4:8 7,381 0:6 152,257 ALT 1,359,783 3:2 
30,931 0-5 1,007,235 4-3 3,679 0-3 160,806 10-4 1,461,922 2°7 
16,039 0:3 803,515 © 3°2 4,997 0-4 147,666 8-0 1,167,825 1:9 
15,961 0-4 747,380 3:5 4,627 0-3 89,703 6-0 1,157,906 2°3 
492,539 14°8 2,390,938 14:5 3,036 0-4 48,874 3:9 3,057,113 79 
477,329 11:3 | 2,492,960 13°9 7,121 0°6 49,842 3°8 3,126,116 73 
541,331 8:7 | 3,766,976 16-2 16,333 1°2 84,503 5:4 4,559,902 8-3 
490,093 7:5 4,529,476 18 +3 14,018 Bey 84,200 4°6 5,428,692 9-0 
386,102 10-2 4,378,779 | 20-5 9,831 0-7 76,792 5-1 5,148,547 10°3 
3,335,577 8-6 116,503,729 42-4 795,486 2-1 {1,255,662 3°2 {38,898,801 | 100-0 
4,226,930 9:9 |18,003,791 42 1 {1,190,535 2-8 {1,305,421 3-1 {42,749,740 | 100-0 
6,187,198 11-3 {23,298,599 | 42-5 {1,321,818 2-4 11,552,058 2-8 454,874,065 | 700-0 
6,499,762 | 10-8 |24,715,928 41-0 |1,229,101 2-0 11,835,171 3:0 {60,266,618 | 100-0 
3,785,697 7:6 }21,414,531 42-8 |1,337,862 2:7 |1,497,326 3:0 150,051,195 | 100-0 
Steamers, etc., engaged in the Foreign Trade (including Fishing Vesseis). : 
2,722,890 19-2 |3,220,653 22:7 11,996,921 14-1 {1,100,616 7:7 114,209,237 | 100-0 
2,731,265 18+7 |3,094,098 21-2 = |2,248,000 16:4 11,118,119 7-6 114,609,545 | 100-0 
2,679,047 17-2 = |3,496,481 22-4 |2,417,127 15-6 41,201,742 7-7 115,616,691 | 100-0 
2,516,100 15°3 |4,079,553 24:9 12,513,449 15 3 {1,199,041 7°3 116,394,209 | 100-0 
2,425,789 14°3 {4,039,112 24°1 {2,753,441 16°5 7-2 116,729,313 | 100-0 


1,205,897 





Iceland, 
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Destination. 


Europe and the Mediterranean. 


Russia and Succession States.. 

Sweden ‘ xy. 3 

Norway 

Denmark (inc. Farée Islands). . 

Germany : Ke 

Netherlands 

Belgium 

France .. 

Portugal 

Spain 

Italy 

Austria- “Hungary 

Greece .. 

Algeria .. 

Irish Free State. 

Channel Islands 

Gibraltar 

Malta and Gozo 

Egypt (inc. Anglo- Egyptian 
Sudan). 

Other European and Mediter- 
ranean Countries. 


Total 


Africa and Asia. 

Canary Islands : 

Azores and Madeira 

French West Africa 

Portuguese West Africa 

Aden and Dependencies 

British India 

Ceylon and Dependencies 

Straits Settlements and Depend- 
encies (including Labuan). 

Hong Kong 40 

Other Countries 


Total 


South America. 
Chile wie Ste 
Brazil 
Uruguay 
Argentine Republic 
Other Countries 


Total 


North and Central America. 
Canadas. 
Newfoundland ‘and Coast of 
Labrador. 
United States of America 
British West Indies 
Other Countries 


Total 
Other Destinations 
Grand Total. . 
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TABLE 29—Tonnage of Coal Exported from Great 


Note.—Owing to the territorial changes arising out of the Great War, 


—_— | es | | | | |  — | | 


—— | | | | ee eS ee 


ee a |e ee ee) ey ee ey Fe ee) ee ee en eee 


1909-1913. os 
Yearly Yearly 
Aver- | 1913. | Aver- 
age. age. 

4,008} 5,998] 868 

4,094) 4,563) 2,044 

2,069) 2,298] 1,945 

2,848) 3,034] 2,079 

8,999} 8,952!) 1,051 

2,162} 2,018] 1,065 

1,707| 2,031] 235 
10,647] 12,776] 16,254 

1,024] 1,202} 631 

2,190) 2,534) 1,413 

9,183] 9,647] 5,664 

951} 1,057 113 
604 728 223 
1,055] 1,282] > 670 
169 168 121 
307 355 805 
492 700 700 
2,872} 3,162) 1,642 
861 888} 468 
56,242] 63,393] 37,991 
930] 1,115} 318 
167 155 99 
111 149 289 
278| 233 139 
170 181 65 
217 179 40 
268} 240 66 
25 30 18 
35 52 cs 
394 426 262 
2,595] 2,760] 1,298 
691 589 94 
1,604] 1,887} 456 
BOo) 2 24h) oe eGo 
3,129] 3,694] 1,159 
ri! 65 63 
6,390} 6,959} 2,057 
48 38 37 
37 56 18 
11 6 13 
31 25 30 
51 47 23 
178 172 121 
116 116 68 


65,521] 73,400] 41,535| 35,250] 24,932| 24,661| 64,198] 79,459] 61,651 


1919, 


221 
1,592 
1 331 
1 5743 


402 
144 
16,205 
544 
806 
4,641 
143 
139 
523 
115 
1,466 
734 
1,698 


619 


33,070 


262 
130 
264 
270 

49 


13 


12 
83 


1,083 


189 
185 
639 

39 


1,059 


1920. 


23,229 


382 
116 
111 
281 
29 
1 

14 
6 


6 
108 


1,054 


1921.| 1922.) 1923.) 1924. 
Thousand 
402| 1,272] 1,481] 1,226 
1,233] 2,523] 3/168] 3/550 
694} 1,567] 1,610] 1,822 
1,804] 27866] 3/170] 3,551 
818| 8,346] 14,806] 6,824 
1,788} 6,068} 6,794} 2:744 
618| 3,489] 6,505} 3,330 
6,396] 13,579] 18°827] 14.535 
436| 7841: 766] 886 
1,021] 1,711] 1,146] 1,499 
3,385] 6,342] 7,607| 6,706 
ae 3 tas dates 
249| 4291 463| 642 
455} 1,032} 1,060] 1,244 
a OS ne Da es a yy 
114\y.« 3161p e477 
368| 689} 4531 577 
206} 214! 2981 333 
1,025} 1,762} 1,707] 1,813 
639] 7201 688] 805 
21,651| 53,557] 72,198| 54,736 
160/  525| 611| 687 
20 95 69} 101 
49} 119) 144] 113 
107| 194] 242) 241 
70 93 64 79 
532| 999 85! 101] 
140/ 233| 169| 170 
43 75 20 45 
29 34 17 40 
205} 294| 282] 242 
1,355} 2,661] 1,703]° 1,819 
23 84 19 67 
242| 1,013] 1,152} 798 
922} 503/405} 420 
887| 2,021] 2,461] 3,116 
51 70| 126 92 
1,425] 3,691] 4,163] 4,493 
2} 831] 369] 280 
9} = 82 50|.- 17 
25| 3,100] 758] 101 
16 59| 45 27 
12 68) > Bah a7 
64| 4,140] 1,275] 452 
166} 149|- 120] 151 























* Up to April, 1923, the figures cover exports from the United Kingdom and shipments between 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland and shipments from these countries to the Irish Free state are 
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Britain* to the Principal Destinations from 1909. 


comparisons between pre and post-war figures are not in all cases exact. 


i920. | 1926..| 1927) 1928. | 1929. | 1930, | 1931.-| 1932: Destination. 





Tons. 





Europe and the Mediterranean. 


927 203 758 538 712 547 357 946 |.Russia and Succession States. 
2727 665 | 2,182 | 1,540 | 2,336 | 1,767 | 1,074 | 1,365 }~Sweden. 
1,750 789 | 1,574 | 1,117} 1,444 | 1,202 647 867 | Norway. 
2,783 | 1,093 | 2,150 | 1,731 | 2,194 | 1,921 | 1,590 | 2,090 |.Denmark (inc. Farée Islands). 
4,165 | 1,518 | 4,241 | 5,368 | 5,521 | 4,926 | 3,769 | 2,308 |~Germany. 
1,527 621 | 2,315 | 2,430 | 3,123 | 2,860 | 2,274 | 1,770 | Netherlands. 
2,486 831 | 2,233 | 2,259 | 4,140 | 3,445 | 1,979 | 1,591 | Belgium. 
10,235 | 3,792 | 9,262 | 9,065 | 13,045 | 12,969 | 10,554 | 8,886 |- France. 
850 331 850 962 | 1,050 |}. 1,136 | 1,024 906 | Portugal. 
1,756 fee ao Leos.) Loo | 1,712 1° 1:310-)° 1,079 | Spain. 
6,811 | 3,143 | 6,792 | 6,622 |-7,095 | 7,167 | 5,908 | 5,054 |. Italy. 
—— —_— — 11 4 —— oo — Austria-Hungary. 
609 290 679 637 589 530 354 166 | Greece. 
1,120 924 | 1,462 | 1,737 | 1,808 | 1,435 | 1,292 | 1,222 | Algeria. 
2,244 | 1,034 | 2,408 | 2,423 | 2,456 | 2,469 | 2,425 | 1,930 | Irish Free State. 
193 111 215 192 209 238 211 215 | Channel Islands. 
473 151 354 373 348 210 138 204 | Gibraltar. 


225 85 244 160 185 103 93 | . 94 | Malta and Gozo. ‘ 
1,980 | 1,029 | 2,200 | 2,222 | 2,303 | 1,817 | 1,513 | 1,279 | Egypt (inc. Anglo-Egyptian 
Sudan). 


899 373 928 894 | 1,033 862 801 759 |-Other European and Mediter- 
ranean Countries. 


43,760 | 17,368 | 43,208 | 42,148 | 51,378 | 47,316 | 37,313 | 32,731 | Total. 


ms ff | ef fe 





: Africa and Asia. 
486 232 532 448 456 364 342 281 | Canary Islands. 


70 42 65 69 67 56 48 40 | Azores and Madeira. 
90 53 131 271 216 146 105 81 | French West Africa. 
198 91 331 240 300 177 145 67 | Portuguese West Africa. 
71 26 62 50 62 32 18 24 | Aden and Dependencies. 
94 15 56 28 22 18 17 12 | British India. 
159 47 116 80 112 80 41 37 | Ceylon.and Dependencies. 
56 5 85 59 91 30 23 37 | Straits Settlements and De- 
pendencies (inc. Labuan). 
38 13 57 24 6 6 19 17 | Hong Kong. 
285 87 258 273 374 304 165 130 | Other Countries. 


———— |S | ef | | | 


1,547 611 1,693 | 1,542 | 1,706 | 1,213 923 726 Total. 
South America. 
100 Fe] 46 58 40 Me 6 1 | Chile. 
1,097 Soo. F415. 1 1.751 1,809 | 1,204 664 815 | Brazil. 
373 154 391 308 395 301 263 291 | Uruguay. 
2,645 1,099 | 2,949 | 2,659 | 2,799 | 2,688 | 2,091 1,846 | Argentine Republic. 
98 57 181 178 228 127 43 10 | Other Countries, 


is | SSeeesESF CTT 


Syst a Vel LG | 4.9821) 4:954,| 5,271 |) 4,322) 3,067.) 2,963 Total. 


North and Central America. 
568 156 835 629 745 975 906 1,615 | Canada. 


643-21 <1 43 45} 23 48 68 137 | Newfoundland and Coast of 
. Labrador. ; 
379 431 122 374 335 393 301 234 | United States of America. 
19 14 84 94 46 31 58 187 | British West Indies. 
17 15 26 16 7565" 15 pisy 205 | Other Countries. 


__ | | |S | | | || 


0471) B17 12 1:110+ 1,168 | 1,172°| 1,462 | 1,360 | 2,378 | “Total. 
150 641) 156}. 249 |° 740 |. 561 87 | 101 | Other Destinations. 


50,817 | 20,596 | 51,149 | 50,051 | 60,267 | 54,874 | 42,750 | 38,899 | Grand Total. 

pe EE WORSE TSE RSS AE SIE a re SEE SE SS Sane ran CTS Ce nn ee cia] =aNNEEERUREAL RANE 
Great Britain and Ireland are excluded. From April, 1923, the figures cover shipments from 
included as exports. 
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TABLE 30.—Quantity and Declared Value (f.0.b.) of Coal 
Exported from Great Britain and Northern Ireland during 
the Year 1932, distinguishing the Kind and Quality of the 
Coal Exported. 





Kind of Coal. 


Anthracite 
Steam 
Gas. 
Household . 
Other Sorts 


tales 


Anthracite 
Steam 

Gas. 
Household. 
Other Sorts 


Total 


Anthracite nea 
Steam i 
Gas. 

Hoasencid . 

Other Sorts 


Total 


Anthracite 

Steam oe 
Gas i a 
Household . 

Other Sorts 


Total 





— | | | 


4,239, 665 
161,529 
3,084 
1,359,657 


6,315,225 


i | | | ee | 


223,979 
2,352,413 
96,505 
2,122 
842,813 


3,517,832 


Through 
Sized. and Large 
Through. 

Tons. Tons Tons. 
2,279,537 — 1,072,661 
6,350,979 | 3,189,376 |12,272,477 

846,327 |.3,079,579 125,721 

192,408 818 | 1,211,105 

147,657 ; 1,779,190 35,741 
9,816,908 | 8,048,963 |14,717,705 


Quality of Coal. 


Percentage Proportion. 


% % % 
5:8 —- 2-8 
16:3 8-2 31-6 
pes 7°9 0:3 
0:5 0-0 3:7) 
0-4 4-6 0-1 
2532 20:7 37-9 
Value f.o.b. 
£ £ 
3,670,632 — 1,715,162 
4,384,150 | 2,257,334 |10,498,569 
618,504 | 2,220,641 102,397 
158,063 630 | 1,183,254 
106,246 | 1,173,539 26,401 
8,937,595 | 5,652,144 


Average Value per ton, f.o.b. 


Send, eee & 5,” ‘a. 
bs pearl — of tates | 
13 10 14°52 17" 
14527 14 5 16 3 
16 5 16.95 19 6 
145 13°.2 14 9 
18 3 14° 18 5 





3,903,488 
26,052,497 
4,213,156 
1,407,415 
3,322,245 





38,898,801 


70 
10-0 


£ 
5,609,773 
19,492,466 
3,038,047 
1,344,069 
2,148,999 





Bagge 31,633,354 
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TABLE 32.— Quantity and Kind of Coal used tm the Manufac- 
ture of Briquettes or Manufactured Fuel, and Quantity and 
Value of Briquettes produced therefrom at Works im Great 


Britain during the Year 1932. 





Wales 
and 


England.| y6,_ | Scotland. 


mouth. 


Corres- 
Great | ponding 
Britain. | figures 
Jor 1931. 


Briquettes or Manufactured Fuel Made. 


Tons. Tons. 
Quantity ae a 50,839 | 796,280 
£ £ 
Value * se Ss 59,369 | 696,209 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
61,348 | 808,467 | 869,542 


Li & - 
86,527 | 842,105 | 855,184 


Quantity of Coal used in the manufacture of 
Briquettes or Manufactured Fuel. 


Tons. Tons. 
Steam’. cs e 22,763 | 730,658 
Household <4 oh 25,387 2,163 
Anthracite ot va 200 6,787 
Other Sorts ob “se a 1,739 


Total ae | 48,350 | 741,347 


Tons. Tons. Tons. 
1,053 | 754,474 | 709,555 
55,220 82,770 86,741. 
527 7,514 6,558 
a 1,739 4,500 


56,800 | 846,497 | 807,354 





* The value represents the selling price at the place of manufacture. 


TABLE 33.—Quantity of Coal used in the Manufacture of Gas, 
Quanity of Coke (including Breeze) made, and Quantity 
and Value at Works of the Coke (including Breeze) sold in 


Great Britain during the Year 1932. 





soeareity a Quantity of 


the 2 Coal used in 
District. the Manwtace eg one 
ture of Gas. sbbae tye se 
Tons. Tons. 

England .. a.) 15,529,747 10,485,806 
Wales and Mon- 

mouthshire .. 440,451 282,880 

Scotland .. = 1,674,339 1,019,146 


Isle of Man wis 20,622 12,994 


Great Britain and 


the Islecf Man | 17,665,159 11,800,826 


Corresponding 
figures for 1931 | 18,145,372 12,107,372 


. Value at 
rege Works of Coke 
and 


Breeze sold. Breeze sold. 


Tons. £ 
6,679,438 6,908,941 

145,938 156,162 

595,784 507,332 


9,164 11,505 


7,480,824 | 7,583,940 


7,690,515 7,817,211 





NOTE.—Particulars in respect of coal carbonised at coke ovens situated at Gas. Works are included. 
The sales in 1932 included 5,192,678 tons of coke and 485,550 tons of breeze, the value of which, at 
works, was £5,739,496 and £144,430, respectively. Separate particulars of the quantity and value of 


coke and breeze making up the balance of sales were not supplied. 
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TABLE 34, — Tonnage of Coal Carbonised at Coke Ovens, and of Coke, 
Breeze and Gas obtained therefrom, and Number and Kind of Coke 
Ovens in use 1n Great Britain during the Year 19382. 

- Note.—Particulars in respect of ovens situated at Gas Works are excluded from this Table but included in Table 33. 
(2) All Types of Oven. 





Quantity 

District. of Coal 
Carbonised 

Tons, 

North East Coast (including Durham and 

North Riding of Yorkshire) .. eo ae 4,090,146 
Cumberland AF 349,192 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North “Wales. oh 475,756 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire ae 5,724,593 
Staffordshire and Salop .. 410,821 
South Wales, Monmouthshire and Gloucestershire 1,282,075 
Scotland. 2 US ne ee 406,855 
Great Britain aie Re ae me -» | 12,739,438 
Corresponding figures for 1931 .. ar «- | 12,655,896 


Average Monthly Number 


























Output of of Ovens in use. 
Non-recovery.| By- 
Coke Breeze. eRe sl Otber aaa Total. 
hive. | kinds* 
Tons. Tons. 
2,804,213 156,004 203 — | 1,720 | 1,923 
236,975 * 8,289 — — 198 198 
330,799 21,500 85 — 177 262 
3,696,387 294,604 | 294] — {2,055 |2,349 
234,187 31,624 — — 151 151 
900,005 47,093 99 134 499 732 
277,639 14,166 107 — 194 301 
8,480,196 573,280 788 134 | 4,994 | 5,916 
8,470,709 650,252 768 190 15,263 '6,221 


(2) (i) By-Product Ovens—Coke and Breeze Production. 








Quantity Output of 
District. of Coal 
Carbonised.t Coke. Breeze. 
Tons. Tons. Tons, 
North East Coast eeclaaise Seprage and North aie of 
Yorkshire) am ee Zac 3,978,276 2,730,875 155,597 
Cumberland : 349,192 236,975 8,289 
Lancashire, Cheshire and ‘North Wales... Fs 444,582 309,855 21,395 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire 3 5,606,179 3,631,357 293,716 
Staffordshire and Salop . . 410,821 234,187 31,624 
South Wales and Monmouihshive ea - 1,159,078 826,367 45,926 
Scotland ae os a F = 362,326 251,528 11,357 
Great Britain Af He Ae: 12,310,454 8,221,144 567,904 
Corresponding figures for 1931 .. Js 12,203,716 8,198,696 545,317 
(6) (ii) By-Product Ovens—Gas : Production and Disposal. 
Production and Disposal of Oven Gas. 
ile tle ee Available 
District. Total Used by 3 for other 
Production. coke Oven Gas Under- Other Bad ae tee 
fe: takings for Under- Waste 
Town’s Use. takings. * 
Million Million Million Million Million 
Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. | Cubic Feet. 
North East Coast (including Durham and 
North Riding of Yorkshire) a ‘ 42,299°6 31,261-8 4,370°1 6,582-2 85-5 
Cumberland .. 3,743°3 3,292-1 — 451-2 — 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales 4,516-2 2,271-8 1,141-3 1,103-1 — 
Yorkshire, Lincolnshire and Derbyshire .. 55,293-9 39,765-°5 8,752-2 4,304°5 2,471°7 
Staffordshire and Salop . os 3,848-6 2,857°5 55-1 —_ 936-0 
South"Wales and Monmouthshire “ee 10,817°4 6,495°2 529-9 3,553-2 239-1 
Scotland Ay" ac are on 3,779°7 3,148°3 631-4 —_ a 
Great Britain .. ae 124,298 -7 89,092-2 15,480-0 15,994-2 3,732°3 
* Particulars of these are as follows :— 
Number in use in Number in use in 
Kind of Oven. Kind of Oven. 
1932. | 1931. 1932. | -1931, 
By-Product Ovens— By-Product Ovens—cont. 
Otto-Hilgenstock Be sie 1,228 1,341 Wilputte es ae 88 88 
Koppers . a oa os 1,099 1,165 Mackey Fotis oe sis 31 28 
Simon Carvés .. aie ‘ 1,093 1,276 Piette .. =i - 24 — 
Semet-Solvay . ss ° 375: 356 Kogag . fe <s : 22 20 
Simplex .. ae oe : 295 338 Collin oe Ae 10 10 
Becker .. : bn E 27 96 Cleveland oe ane — 4 
Coppee- =. we <s ee 209 214 Other kinds .. a 20 20 
Carl Still .. = se ee 176 128 | Other Kinds of Ovens— 
Huessener c ws 107 179 Coppée : as 134 190 


Of the coal carbonised at by-product ovens, 3,272, 
and 9,038,025 tons at 3,137 regenerative ovens. 


429 toms were consumed at 1,857 waste-heat ovens 
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TABLE 35.—Quantity of Iron Ore and Ironstone Ratsed in 
Great Britain,* Imported and Retained, and Available for 
Consumption at Home from 1913. 





Iron Ore and Ironstone Raised. 


Iron Ore 
Iron Ore = 
Year. | West Coast Jurassic. Imported ines 
Hematite ‘HiemCoal Other and for Con- 
(Non- Measures? (ou Total. Retained. sumption 
Phos- Other ‘| rences. ‘ 
phoric). Cleveland. Garis: 
Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, 
1913 1,767,088 | 6,010,800 | 6,555,484 | 1,542,053 | 115,919 | 15,991,344 | 7,441,063 | 24,013,498 
1914 1,630,682 | 5,653,837 | 6,038,508 | 1,419,691 | 113,657 | 14,856,375 | 5,697,054 | 21,142,262 
1915 1,656,494 | 4,797,094 | 6,498,697 | 1,123,650 | 139,591 | 14,215,526 | 6,197,140 | 21,088,597 
1916 1,608,353 | 4,333,273 | 6,271,123 | 1,116,392 | 144,299 | 13,473,440 | 6,933,754 | 21,118,591 
1917 1,569,324 | 4,832,148 | 7,034,967 | 1,219,753 | 165,072 | 14,821,264 | 6,189,655 | 21,650,933 
1918 1,515,901 | 4,567,963 | 7,257,994 | 1,121,175 | 132,384 | 14,595,417 | 6,581,728 | 21,804,512 
1919 1,213,677 | 3,718,017 | 6,164,242 | 1,041,231 | 102,826 | 12,239,993 | 5,200,746 | 17,696,668 
1920 1,257,388 | 3,717,880 | 6,666,600 950,004 | 85,798 | 12,677,670 | 6,499,551 | 19,648,049 
1921 335,649 | 1,003,949 | 1,857,189 | 229,515 | 44,214 | 3,470,516 | 1,887,642 | 5,572,922 
1922 839,801 | 1,169,754 | 4,480,072 273,152 | 73,728 | 6,836,507 | 3,472,575 | 10,602,667 
1923 1,190,036 | 2,079,964 | 6,964,745 548,794 | 91,672 | 10,875,211 | 5,860,467 | 16,985,710 
1924 1,051,283 | 2,234,447 | 7,172,574 499,738 | 92,547 | 11,050,589 | 5,927,359 | 17,235,282 
1925 951,873 | 2,284,186 | 6,464,081 | 343,021 | 99,717 | 10,142,878 | 4,381,896 | 14,728,684 
1926 497,123 976,562 | 2,464,290 122,451 | 33,960 | 4,094,386 ) 2,087,725 | 6,350,030 
1927 1,240,990 | 2,529,894 | 7,013,005 297,707 | 125,005 | 11,206,601 | 5,163,489 | 16,577,846 
1928 1,172,428 | 2,272,124 | 7,268,066 369,651 | 180,054 | 11,262,323 | 4,439, 15,914,015 
1929 1,391,756 | 2,673,903 | 8,524,102 417,041 | 208,141 | 13,214,943 | 5,689,342 | 19,148,705 
1930 1,134,088 | 2,167,905 | 7,835,189 350,603 | 139,448 | 11,627,233 | 4,137,899 | 16,008,825 
1931 709,143 | 1,496,748 | 5,330,266 72,657 | 17,046 | 7,625,860 | 2,118,716 | 9,944,287 
1932 551,697 | 1,083,168 | 5,482,677 149,194 | 61,454 | 7,328,190 | 1,794,846 | 9,346,714 





* Up to the year 1921 the particulars relate to the United Kingdom. 
t+ Not including iron ore raised in Wiltsbire, which is used for other purposes than iron-makirg. 


t Including ‘‘ Purple Ore,” or residue of cupreous iron pyrites, imported. Allowance has also been mace 
for British iron ore exported. 


Note.—The average percentage of metal in the mineral varies in the case of British iron ore and ironstone 
from about 20 to 50 per cent. of the clean raw mineral. Imported ore is mainly hematite and contains 
more than 50 percent.of iron. In 1932, the quantity of iron contained in the British iron ore and ironstone 
raised was 2,198,000 tons. Together with the metal equivalent of the iron ore imported, the residue of 
cupreous iron pyrites imported, and allowing for a small quantity of British iron ore exported, the 
quantity of iron contained in the iron ore and ironstone available for consumption at home is estimated at 
34 million tons,approximately. In the production of pig iron, cinder, scale and scrap are used in addition 


to iron ore. 
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TABLE 36.—Quantity of Barytes Raised, Quantity Imported and 
Retained, and Quantity Available for Consumption in (a) 
the United Kingdom and (b) Great Britain, from 1913. 

















Exports ‘ 

: Imports Consumption 

Year. Production. ae Total. (Home Pp 

Retained. | Produce). at Home. 

| Tons. | Tons. Tons. | Tons. | Tons. 
(a) United Kingdom. 
1913 7“ ait 50,045 54,578 104,623 5,737 98,886 
1914 me atc 48,930 31,520 80,450 2,979 77,471 
1915 is Se 62,477 7,010 69,487 2,454 67,033 
1916 Re aces 76,034 9,022 85,056 4,226 80,830 
1917 sé sit 65,557 1,399 66,956 3,756 63,200 
1918 ae a 66,360 1,480 67,840 1,568 66,272 
1919 ak oe 60,087 20,347 80,434 1,214 79,220 
1920 ee ate 64,150 31,723 95,873 1,043 94,830 
1921 ae ae 24,669 15,585 40,254 494 39,760 
(b) Great Britain. 

1922 eh ieee 40,949 34,245 75,194 4,410 70,784 
1923 2 ae 43,497 37,063 80,560 §,254 75,3067 
1924 ale oe 54,767 39,037 93,804 §,515 88,289 
1925 es a 48,681 44,868 93,549 5,012 88,537 
1926 at ata 42,775 38,868 81,643 4,179 77,464 
1927¢ .. 2 46,853 37,364 84,217 920 83,297 
1928 Pr ace 49,901 - 38,825 88,726 5,308 83,418 
1929 me ene 57,095 48,774 105,869 3,048 102,821 
1930 “i ad 58,705 48,975 107,680 2,210 105,470 
1931 ae re! 45,580 33,026 78,606 2,250 76,356 
1932 ae <a 56,639 24,671 81,310 2,691 78,619 


—_—<= 


* Exclusive of barytes produced in the Irish Free State during 1922 and the first 8 months of 1923, 
the bulk of which was probably consumed in Great Britain. In 1921, the latest year for which such 
particulars are available, 4,600 tons of barytes were obtained in the counties of Cork and Sligo. 


+ Revised figures, 
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TABLE 37.—Quantity and Average Net Selling Value of Limestone, 
Gravel and Sand, Igneous Rocks and Sandstone obtained in 
1932 and 1931, distinguishing the Principal Purposes for which 
they were used. 


(a).—Limestone (including Dolomite). 








1932. t 1931. 
Quantity. Quantity. 
Purpose for which used. Average| eee 
Per- Value Per- Value 
cent- | perton. cent- | per ton. 
Tons. age of Tons. age of 
Total, Total. 
Limestone and Dolomite :— Ss. 4. Ss. a. 
For lime and cement making ae --} 3,507,000 28°5 3 4 | 3,828,000 27°9 3.6 
For use as fluxin blastfurnaces .. «-{| 1,359,000 11-0 3 1 | 1,593,000 11°6 pele 
For building stone .. ¥e eh: ..| 278,000 2239) “23-1 323,000 2-4) 22 11 
For paving, kerbs, etc. .. a ais 22,000 0-2 10 6 33,000 0:2) 12 6 
For road-making .. he Me - +} 5,659,000 46-0 4 5 } 6,579,000 48:0 4 8 
Dolomite for use as arefractory material ..| 284,000 2°3 3 3 346,000 2°95 | 3 4 
Limestone for use in chemical industries} 828,000 6-7 ety’ 547,000 4-0 4 0 
Limestone for usein glass-making .. a 54,000 0-4 eae | 26,000 0-2 § 11 
Limestone (including Calcspar) used for 
other purposes or not classified.. sa 325,000 2°6 4 11 442,000 3°2 4 10 
Total ie - -112,316,000 | 100-0 4 6 {13,717,000 | 10070 | 4 7 





(b).—Gravel and Sand, Igneous Rocks and Sandstone. 





Sandstone, including 


Gravel and Sand. Igneous Rocks. Silica Stone, etc, 


Purpose for which used. 


1932. | 1931. 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931. 





(a) Tonnage. 


Building and brick-making ac 64,000*| 73,000*} 395,000 | 504,000 
Cement, concrete, etc... .. i 7,202,000 |7,732,000 fy 199’000 | 174,000] 412,000 | 381,000 
Road-making andforballast .. «+ $1,469,000 |1,263,000 {8,703,000 |10,066,000}1,815,000 |2,117,000 
Kerbs, setts, flagstones, etc. aie — — 186,000 230,000; 183,000 | 232,000 
Metallurgical .. oe ee -- | 491,000 | 538,000 — — 373,000 | 388,000 
Other uses and mineral not classified .. 182,000 | 164,000 69,000 128,000! 92,000f| 87,000} 


a I 


All Purposes .. «- ee _ {9,344,000 |9,697,000 |9,214,000 |10,671,000!3,270,000 |3,709,000 


(b) Average value per ton. 





Sed, Sena Soni. Sst Sse reg 

Building and brick-making .. 2 11 3 3 45 5* 36 7* 25) 40 23 9 
Cement, concrete, etc. .. ee 5 4 4 5 PS | 5 0 
Road-making and forballast .. Se ine? 3 9 5379 5:11 yey 4 9 
Kerbs, setts, flagstones,etc. .. oie — = 34 5 40 8 26 11 27 8 
Metallurgical .. at a% ais 3.4 ape, — a Zee 728 
Other uses and mineral not classified .. a 4 5 4 7 5 1 16 7 20 10 
All Purposes ts Ac “ee Sol 3 4 6 7 6 10 9 0 9 5 





BSS SS SM SR A RES AR ER MRP SR SE SR SR SRE SE SEE ST 


* Architectural and Monumental Stone. 


t Included in this item for 1932 are 7,800 tons of sandstone valued at £33,500, used for grindstones 
pulpstones, scythestones, etc. The corresponding figures for 1931 are 8,800. tons, valued at £41,800. 
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TABLE 38.—Quantity and Declared Value of the Principal 
Minerals and M anufactures thereof (other than Coal) 
Imported and Retained in, and Exported from, Great Britain* 
during the Year 1932. 














Quantity. Value. 
Kind of Mineral or Manufacture. pope Exported. pi A Exported. 
Retained. : Retained. 
(i) Metalliferous Ores and Manufactures thereof. 
Iron and Steel.— {| Tons. Tons. £ £ 
Iron Ore: | 
Manganiferous 28,571 116 40,016 795 
Other Sorts (except Chrome Iron Ore and ‘Pyrites) 1,766,275 1,686 1,600,646 6,361 
Iron and Steel, Old and Scrap, fit only for Re- | 
manufacture (including old Rails) 115,335 107,069 244,921 252,947 
Iron and Steel and Manufactures thereof (Total) . 1,590,018 | 1,887,304 8,602,203 | 28,040,810 
Manganese ove .. as 78,472 T 274,367 ri 
Chromium ore (Chromite or Chrome Iron Ore) Pie 20,688 § 73,059 1 
Aluminium.— 
Bauxite AS = Oot pele aed 121,926 ~ 174,221 | t 
Copper.— 
Copper Ore (including es: Matte, Precipitate, 
Cement Copper and Scale) Sa, Loo 3,097 713,340 9,152 
Copper, Scrap and Old Metal, fit only for Re- | 
manufacture | 2,536 3,979 73,123 115,826 
Copper M Manufactures (including Bars, Blocks Slabs, 
Ingots and Cakes) | 163,941 18,305 | 6,033, ore 1,027,843 
Sulphate of Copper .. 39 47,500 449 805,768 
Fee Pyrites (including Cupreous Pyrites) | 300,640 7,811 373, 715 4,754 
a —_— 
Lead Ore. eS 1,098 24,465 9,876 141,277 
| 








Lead Manufactures (including Pig Lead) . 253,435 8,833 | 3,110,229 186,985 
Red Lead and Orange Lead 1,262 4,459 30,876 123,490 
a White Lead (dry) .. 4 Se 3,643 1,041 98,895 36,787 
in.— 
Tin Ores and Concentrates . 47,211 182 3,169,903 8,709 
Tin Manufactures (including Soft Solder and Tin 
Blocks, Ingots, Bars and Slabs) . ae Ae 2,309 15,660 361,485 2,026,696 
Arsenic.— 
Metal .. : & eee os a 80 1 3,104 24 
White Arsenic | : ts de Ae ra 4,004 eS 66,904 260 
Other Arsenic Compounds “ Om he ae 129 70 4,393 2,475 
Zince.— 
Zinc Ore: 
Sulphides (including Blendes and poehies pen 
centrates) io 2 112,597 241 360,212 1,358 
Other Sorts (including Calamines) te St 1,482 5,148 9,198 42,976 
Zinc Crude and Manufactures af AR bis 103,897 6,567 | 1,647,010 129,211 
Zinc Oxide .. ats oye ad ‘ a 765 10,580 16,189 206,458 
i Other Minerals. 54 
Barytes, not ground. “s on 9,357 472 17,323 2,590 
Barytes, ground (including Blanc Fixé) ate He 15,314 2,219 67,255 17,477 
Celestine (Sulphate of Strontium) of BS — 2,830 ~ 4,043 
Gypsum, burnt (including Plaster of Paris) ae ar 3,707 8,375 8,982 28,063 
Gypsum, unburnt (including Alabaster) re Ye 50,600 t 87,151 
Fluorspar — 1,299 — 3,094 
Boron Minerals (including Borate of Lime, Borate of 
Magnesium, Boracite, &c.) Ae Se xe 10,208 weil 80,060 226 
Talc, Steatiie and Soapstone.— 
Not ground .. si oT 546 Tt 4,104 t 
Saas (including French Chalk) . om 6 14,284 68 84,970 1,407 
alt.— 
Table Salt... Ric ore te He ei 816 4,287 1,455 81,753 
Other Sorts .. re as he a Be 50,959 294,893 58,782 733,662 
Chalk, rough,in bulk .. a oe 988 31,597 1,543 12,254 
Chalk, prepared (including Whiting) . . HG z 2,674 19,025 6,471 79,458 
ay.— 
Balli-.. ae oe ote Ate aie ae 166 38,593 601 62,146 
China .. a8 we ne ae “rs ee 292 348,643 2,308 551,109 
Fireclay ne His at Se He 32 3,095 19,545 7,022 85,933 
Other Sorts .. 7 a Zi 9,621 8,210 65,481 20,198 
Felspar (including China Stone) ‘ ots 11,057 8,345 24,981 18,336 
Sand, unground (other than Monazite e Sand) — 
Silica Sane "ss te We ar 132,779 \ 2 248 { 84,188 } 4.087 
Other Sorts .. Pots Ef 57,340 = 
Sand, ground (including ground Silica, ‘Silica Flourand 
ground Flint) 31,614 1,547 55,677 10,241 
Stones and Slates, wholly: or mainly unmanufactured— 
Sandstone .. es Ns as 78 97 150 192 
Ganister 386 1,391 722 * 4,235 
Granite, other. than Setts and Pavement Curbs and 
monumental and architectural objects . ay 298,727 190 223,394 1,870 
Limestone (other than Marble) A 648 1,021 1,136 1,566 
Not elsewhere specified in official Import and 
Export List 22,779 659 37,934 2,639 
Stones and Slates, wholly or mainly manufactured— 
Slates for Roofing 5 ae ie Fs 19,959 6,558 99,792 68,217 
All other Stones and Slates _ he wt 2 96,305 6,391 915,074 118,484 





* And Northern Ireland. f Particulars are not available. | { Produce of Great Britain and Northern 
Ireland. § Less than 4 ton. 
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TABLE 40.—Average Declared Value per ton, f.0.b., and the Percentage 
Proportion of each principal Kind of Coal Exported in 1913 and from 1927. 
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* Not available. The proportion of small (including sized) gas coal exported in 1913 was 1-3 per cent of the whole and of 
“other sorts’’ of coal 2-2 percent. The corresponding figures in 1932 were 2-6 per cent. and 3-9 per cent. of which 2-2 
and 3-5 per cent. respectively, was sized gas coal and small coal of “other sorts.” 
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PLANT AND EQUIPMENT, 157 


TABLE 43.—(a) Electrical Equipment ; (b) Coal-cutting Machines and Mineral cut ; (c) Conveyors and Loaders used Below ground and Coal conveyed; (d) Safety Lamps in use; (e) Explosives used, Shots Fired 
and the number of Miss-fire Shots; and (f) Horses and Ponies employed Below ground, and the Casualties to them at Mines under the Coal Mines Act in Great Britain in the Year 1982. 











\ * 
ENGLAND AND WALES, SCOTLAND. GREAT BRITAIN. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) spabhh (22) (23) (24) (25) 
ie prog Total 
Stafford- England Fife 2 eee for 
Cumber- : ‘ i Lothians | Linlith- : Y, 
Lan- F shire South and Clack- - Ayrshire, || Scotland, Year car 
Northum- |p, -ham. pa cashire | Yorkshire, | Yorkshire, ee Derbyshire, |Derbyshire, ss Cannock| South, Leicester- MAK Shrop- * be Somer- | pristol.| Kent, | Wales | North || Wales.* |/ mannan, a Stirling, pein 1932. 1931. 
berland. West- Sor South. West. phice: orth. South. North. | Chase. Me ‘ shire. | chire shire. | Dean, | Setshire. ee Wales. ean aa wantiee pee 
morland. tershire. shire. Sutherland. Peebles. and 


a | 27 | 60 | is | 





A.—ELECTRICAL EQUIPMERNT.—(30th June, 1932). 
































Number of Mines at which Equipment is installed 68 158 22 109 84 79 43 58 11 25 25 16 15 17 9 9 12 3 4 291 14 1,086 48 28 153 44 273 1,359 1,409 
2 Number of Electric Motorsinuse .. .. .. 3,419 4,957 440 2,284 4,030 1,870 2,257 2,239 206 893 | 1,199 167 451 | 1,076 101 248 165 54 333 5,525 369 32,568 1,986 1,497 4,590 L417 9,190 41,758 40,662 
: Aggregate Horse-powerof the Electric Motorsin use: 
Below ground— H.P. H.P. | H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. H.P. BP) BP oho Poy EP ol HePor |) EP, | — HGP POO FPS OEP. H.P. | H.P. H.P H.P H.P H.P. H.P H.P. H.P, H.P. 
Haulage .. Garrats 22,163 | 66,053 | 3,559 | 20,281 35,270 | 14,870 | 23,844] 20,250 2,413 7,945 | 11,379 806 | 3,501 | 11,392 717 | 3,293 | 1,566 666 | 1,845] 83,369 | 3,927 || 344,303 14,780 13,291 28,913 6,304 63,288 || 407,591 | 398,944 
Conveyors oS ae 3,522 2.792 26 508 1,818 192 2,619 2,161 173 728 | 1,329 55 FOF | 1,510- [> m= 0 9 — 512 94 299 19,325 3,269 2,291 3,713 803 10,076 29,401 25,313 
Pumping. Wate. Bs 22,043 | 52,453 | 3,134 21,038 | 20,707 9,563 5,388 14,913 1,675 7,767 | 2,049 | 1,862 | 1,196 | 3,599 652 | 10,042 | 1,909 | 1,534 | 10,710| 86,748 1,881 || 284;704 30,973 | 21,467 42,685 11,484 || 106,609 || 391,313 | 397,332 
Portable Coal-cutting Machines | 19,658 | 127540 875 2,279 6.096 2,807 7,445 8,043 1,098 1,177 | 4,648 336 | 2,210] 3,192 320 190 150 80 0 2168 | 1,501 77,041 7,869 3,413 19,875 5,471 36,628 || 113,669 | 110,476 
Machinery Other Machinery My 218 79 15 71 221 189 132 30 10 1 13 1 5 Ad ihe. — — + 8 298 37 1,418 213 115 94 106 528 1,946 1,891 
Auxilliary Ventilation .. rae 244 1,175 180 259 213 47 155 48 1 11 127 96 28 78 fo) 10 53 10 66 42{ — 2,950 1,331 641 2,271 457 4,700 7,650 7,805 
Miscellaneous ; Gaewe stern. ats 1,539 2,478 | 1,399 113 3,602 1,376 254 915 55 40 121 60 62 Sf | 261 138 | — 8 2,188 60 14,938 1,544 530 1,280 269 3,623 18,561 19,160 
ee 69,387 | 137,550] 9,188 | 44,549 | 67,927 | 29,044] 39,837 | 46,360 5,425 17,683 | 19,666 | 3,216 | 7,799 | 19,949 | 1,689 | 13,846 | 3,906] 2,290] 13,279 | 175,107| 7,705 || 744,679 59,979 41,748 98,831 24,894-|| 225,452 || 970,131 | 960,921 
Above ground— see 
aS Se 13,356 | 20,466 160 7,623 11,540 3,962 8,440 2,338 — 201 | 1,445 48 170 956 |. 330 | — — 2,300 | 59,090 615 || 135,468 5,350 760 4,596 692 11,398 || 146,866 | 160,307) 
a Ts 6,893 | 22,521 | 1,429 3,840 14,627 5,225 5,185 4,277 145 1,907 920 145 165 853 89 317 85 140 | 2,350] 40,304} 1,050 || 113,639 1,942 1,346 4,534 1,417 9,239 || 122,878 | 121,094% 
Haulage .. eae fs 3,200 16,772 288 2,134 4,867 1,564 1,790 1,841 185 TU 09,797 385 219 | 1,174 289 735 215 72 10] 29,564 309 71,046 1,490 1,201 4,744 879 8,314 79,360 79,422 
Coal Cleaning or Screening “tome 8,215 | 22,424] 2,890 11,507 | 29,807] 12,392 11,753 9,664 324 3,118 | 3,587 635 | 1,375 | 2,450 163 270 148 95 | 1,446] 28,397] 1,696 || 152,929 6,020 3,382 10,018 2,759 22,179 || 175,108 | 166,569 
Miscellaneous a Pe Ns 13,831 53,985 | 2,254 | 21,275 | 59,078 14,721 21,965 15,248 493 10,963 | 5,020 570 | 1,188 | 6,761 395 736 722 163 | 3,968 | 104,180 | 2,238 || 340,812 3,978 5,342 8,979 1,808 20,107 || 360,919 | 345,223 
eee te 45,495 | 136,168 | 7,021 46,379 | 119,919 | 37,864 | 49,133 | 33,368 1,147 | 17,301 | 12,699 | 1,783 | 3,117 | 12,194 936 | 2,388 | 1,170 470 | 10,074 | 261,535 | 5,908 || 813,894 18,780 12,031 $2,871 7,555 || 71,237 || 885,131 | 872,615 
Total Below and Above ground .. ..{| 114,882] 273,718 | 16,209 | 90,928 | 187,846] 66,908] 88,970] 79,728 6,572 | 34,984 | 32,365 | 4,999 | 10,016 | 32,143 | 2,625 | 16,234 | 5,076 | 2,760 | 23,353 |. 436,642 | 13,613 || 1,558,573 78,759 | 53,779 | 131,702 32,449 || 296,689 || 1,855,262 | 1,833,536 
B.—COAL-CUTTING MACHINES AND MINERAL CUT—(Year ended 31st December, meee het Deceiver 1882). Pareles ieee eR en ee ea er 
Number of Mines at which Machines were in use 60 89 9 83 52 39 35 39 6 26 20 | 4 11 12 3 2 2 Monee ae oe orc eran a 1 | 1 99 123] 605 41 19 112 29 201 806 846 
Number and T ee he ite Si hres nD Noes nina EN TESTE: 1 al ne a a eee mene Sinead Camere] wemmemaver! ecniaanennl eemenannmmmmmmn aes ces eared ieee | ne ee ls a Cea a 
a a ee hs 3 4 1 30 4 54 14 3 _ — — — — 1 1} — — an este 116 31 7 123 23 184 300 450 
Bar Tne (le 29 33 7 39 2 2 19 9 — 4 5| — — — Al Pers — 61 7 221 41 26 101 23 191 412 525 
Chain aoe, gt wie 578 517 28 233 310 218 251 332 35 190 165 11 75 119 7 7 13 318 95 3,502 205 100 502 133 940 4,442 4,287 
Percussive and Other Machines se Pa 141 710 8 467 176 150 25 46 2 70 14 2 3 yh ~ 1 57 44 1,933 16 3 25 6 50 1,983 2,109 
Electricity .. 652 444 28 95 207 87 246 291 35 50 |. 153 13 74 108 12 7 14 73 57 2,646 280 128 7) =e 
Total No. of Machines driven by { Compressed Air | .. 99 820 16 674 285 337 63 99 2 214 31), — 4 29, — — — 364 89 || ° 3,126 13 : “9 ‘% - oa 3167 3345 
————$————_ | ce i(~ q_ tbc |e ic“c_x sy q“—~qe_ i xqxc_-icqqc_l\q_o i —_quc_\c_—_|i| _ | ? 
} Total Number of Machines seen 751 1,264 44 769 492 424 309 390 37 264 184 13 78 137 12 7 14 437 146 5,772 293 136 751 185 1,365 7,137 7,371 
; Tonnage of Coal cut b rpcivaaiie Machines :— Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons. | Tons, Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons Tons. Tons. Tons. Tons T. SOE | be. 
~ reagan 1. we ee | 7,427 | 21,712 | 14,582 | 242,038 | 28,900 | 513,802 | 164,508 | 60,560 | | — — Sb | om | eesl2o} 10,565 | © — ies 872| —" || 1,077,216] 296,066 | _ 82,870 | 1,784,678 | 277,641 || 2,301,255 || 3,4egc471 | «.o02'Sag 
i Bar Ree) ns | vs |. 210,046] 245,981] 50,160 |. 225,562 17,430 4,796 | 125,372 | 141,971 — 58,692 | 62,735, — 25,331 | — 581,017 | _52,058]/ 1,808,151 (| 496,055 | 365,501 | 1,051,722 | 214/122 || 2°127'400 || 3,935,551 | £683,293 
“ Chan |. .. 1... ss 1. | 8,462,353 | 6,137;911 | 345,621 | 3,161,943 | 5,807,609 | 3,035,559 | 4,843,607 | 5,061,583 | 531,936 | 3,936,116 |1,817,336| 157,455 |1,123,369|2,547,201| 977827 | 80,653 178,534 3,478,299 |1,385,491]| 52 190,403|| 4,672,922 | 2,006.300 | 6'9617395 | 1,704’583 15,345,130 ||67,535,533 \62,047,341 
Percussive and Other Machines '] If | 4873570 | 2,731'918 | 23,368 | ’838,967 | 467,656 | ‘190,569 7,512 | 102,824 2,232 | 91,334 7,576| 19,000 | 2,780| | 27,732| — ass 192 32,744 | '194,418|| 5,298/392/| ” 30905 1,680 | * 74,107 | ” 115012 || 117,704 || 5/346,086 | 5: 776,369 
; Total Quantity of Coal cutt .» ee | 9,176,396 | 9,137,522 | 433,681 | 4,466,510 | 6,321,595 | 3,744,816 | 5,141,089 | 5,366,938 | 534,168 | 4,086,142 |1,887,647| 176,455 |1,126,149|2,587,053| 133,723 | 80,653 178,726 4,092,932 |1,631,967|| 60,304,162 || 5,495,948 | 2,456,351 | 9,821,832 | 2,207,358 ||19,981 19,981,489 ca 76,864,037 
_——séercentage of Total Output cut by Machines... 75 33 29 a4] 88 35 38 45 74 73 42 12 47 54 20 8 7 12 56 34 75 52 75 ee ee ey 
eee rote AAD LOADERS USED GEL W SRO 
) C.—CONVEYORS AND LOADERS USED BELOW GROUND, AND COAL CONVEYED—(Year ended 31st Desember, 1932). 











Number of Mines at which Conveyors were in use 34 5 aaa 3 88 6 399 30 11 49 13 103 502 02 
ane ee ae ah a ea | |r terre eee as pe ee Ye 
31 95 18 170 134 13 35 63 39 2) i 9 en ‘ “a bad ud) oh Geet eee ene 
: Number of oo ie thot perseaal ‘Air 3. 93 "86 7 240 151 89 33 a 197 ri 6 ees 3 Se 3 640 87 eas eS ee Ai hed ot = 1,600 1,476 
Electric .. i 72 43 1 12 28 3 4 15 44 — 1 _— 6 4 7 "396 51 , 
eee (Elsewhere © . 4 Compressed Air | 2 20 4 29 49 10 3 6 — 18 1 — 3; — ~ -- 2 218 12 377 ~ eo 7 Peg ee Set pe 
Electric .. e% 33 32 1 _ 33 7 45 45 2 5 12 4 15 = ae = i = 1 236 25 70 72 6 173 pe 
Number of Gate-end Loaders Compressed Air 2. 2 20 Bal 9 20 23 15 4 = 12 pe = 1 ee bs 1 | sak 10 i 116 ioe x i 409 401 
7 (83,792 | ae3i oes | 3824797 493,335 2, 248,086 1,551,193 147 488 3,444,059 749,109 494,309 {1 346, 300) 187,795 TCoHlIyd Samer vO peomene leeaonea lla os ihc flies Tae Tons Tons. || Tons.” Tom 
Direct into Tubs _.. | 2,587,485 | 2,183,792 | 88,310 | 3,042, ; 551, 444, : ’ — ,79 — 11,154,467) 6,923,286 |1,219,996||31,617,152 || 3 ‘ ; y 
Tonnage of prayed With Gate-end Loaders | '863,646 | 932,402 | 25,286 | '277,691 | 1,181,907 | 466,468 | 2,043,504 | 1,512,233 | 28/522 | "537,429 263,948 105,€50 | 597,117, — aa — | 22,565, * 67,676 | * 24’598]| 8,950,579 1038407 1961 “O81 2. 107, 984 978/000 : 180, 172 beer 2 318" a 
* Including mines under the Coal Mines Act in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, particulars of which are not included in the previous columns. ft In addition, the following quantities of minerals were obtained by machine—Ironstone, 139,495 tons; Fireclay, 77,919 tons; Clay, 9,857 tons: and PTI 850 tons, 


(15722) 





APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES. 
TABLE 43—continued. 

































. ENGLAND AND WALES. SCOTLAND, — 
(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) (6) (7) (8) (9) (10) (11) (12) (13) (14) | (15) (16) (17) (18) (19) (20) (21) (22) (23) |. (24) 
Total Lanark. 
for ev shire 
Cumber-| |. Stafford- a i re rape 2 Lothians | Linlith- 
land As P ; ing: . 5 ‘ shire ; ou 2 Midand | gow 
abe oy Durham. and cashire | Yorkshire, | Yorkshire, Neate Derbyshire, | Derbyshire, 4 Cannock} South, |Leicester- haber Shrop- heey Somer- | pistol. | Kent Wales North Wales.* || mannan, eet Stirling, 
~~ West- and South, West. shire North. South. North Chase. and shire. | Shire shire. | Dean, | SetShire. ; 2 and Wales. Kinross pe: Renfrew 
orland,| Cheshire. : : Worces- I : Monmouth- and Peebles. and 
™ Fi 5 d : 
; ; , tershire. 4 shire Sutherland. Dum- 
barton. 
D.—SAFETY LAMPS IN USE.—(30th June, 1932). 
ey sare’ Lamps. 
: @)Two20 mesh gauzes .. 1,337 2,048 596 18,287 11,572 2,559 2,644 4,614 — = = ae 11,556 | 6,686 78,346 
I. Marsaut {® eee 31620 12,282 108 18,955 4,492 7,969 4,409 3,265 re gee 780 408 oa? ar = ea 31) 4 356 10,626 443 70,150 
} : (c) One 20 and one 28 mesh gauzes.. 82 300 359 6.353 4,990 i85 60 568 73 8 422 4 122 87 30, — at es = 1,146 399 15,240 
i SE Ek ee ae 5,039 14,630 | 1,063 43,595 21,054 10,713 7,113 8,447 1,545 4,945 | 7,722 445 | 1,975 | 2,854| 1,284] — $1 | ee 356} 23,328 | 7,528 || 163,736 
IL. Fitted (a) One 28 mesh gauze .... 403 6,053 540 1,577 6,343 4,731 3,995 13,122 118 5,798 | 2,519 | 1,333 54 736 936) — == 36 | 291 22,124 329 70,340 
ea = Ls (2) a gauzes ., a me 27,306 — = 72 209 — 545 = fe ie | ead 424 be 8 mm PT ne 149 4,033 = 38,389 
‘Inner Me c) Two ae B. 863 ay 36 978 1,315 2,202 460 2 1 4 1,000-| -——= =< aa 20 Dede Hr irvine 9,774 
| ' Chimney (2) One 20 and one "28 Mesh gauzes 20 8 — —- — : 4 = 2 es == t ort — ae = =. ae = — ; 4 — 126 
t Teel ~~ *:: 6,171 34,230 540 | -- 1,613 7,393 6,259 6,197 14,129 120 5,815 | 2,981 | 1,374 589 | 1,736 244 || 2. 10 36 460 28,391 329 || 118,629 
| Beeithers See 6. SA. Ok, 374 101 15 208 = a 436 300 = = al HA a 2 ley, => = ie 2 a as. 15) ee 1,451 
. Total Flame Lamps... 11,584 48,961 | 1,618 45,416 28,447 17,408 13,610 22,576 1,665 10,760 | 10,703 | 1,819 |} 2,566{ 4,590| 1,598|  — 41 36 816 51,734 | 7,857 || 283,816 
Method of {(a)By Electricity .. ..  ., 7,603 28,325 | 1,414 | 18,984 | 18,858 10,746 9,578 17,257 736 8,227 | 10,498 | 1,381 851 |: 3,655 | 1,319 | » — 42 af 525 43,686 | 7,358 || 191,001 
Relighting{ (6) Otherwise.. .. «.  ... 3,981 20,636 204 26,432 9,589 6,682 4,032 5,319 929 2,533 205 438 | 1,715 935 209 | | — 41 36 291 8,048 499 92,815 
Electric Satety Lamps. 
a ee 4,693 27,433 | 4,858 16,419 76,322 30,819 35,268 27,036 1,727 10,762 | 12,915 | 1,254 | 3,320] 7,906] 1,081 | — 159 316 | 4,536 87,738 | 4,360 || 358,922 
TE ye heal aa a a 1,634 1,271 169 324 876 886 512 253 530 81 198 4 78 rey ig inewetesss = 2 20 699 456 50 8,240 
, emetiwysikaing  ..  .a 1,310 3,030 61 5,530 6,691 2,280 5,666 5,778 3 1,542 | 4,140 417 6| 1,822 FOS oe a 836 hat 6,000 956 46,271 
ype Ried ailaeas bees ocx | os 5,017 25,674 | 4,966 11,181 70,507 29,422 30,081 21,511 2,254 9,301 | 8,973 841 | 3,992 | 6,281 378) tery) =e 5,235 82,194 | 3,454 || 320,823 
attery | (c) Dry cell i ae ee ; = = as 32 = 3 33 4 ou re eg we a ae < iT x oh oft ae =< 68 
Total Electric Lamps 6,327 28,704 | 5,027 16,743 77,198 31,705 35,780 27,289 2,257 10,843 | 13,113 | 1,258} 3,398/ 8103] 1,081| — 161 336 | 5,235 8,194 | 4,410 || 367,162 
- Total Number of Lampsinuse .. .. 17,911 77,665 | 6,645 62,159 | 105,645 49,113 | 49,390 49,865 3,922 21,663-| 23,816 | 3,077 | 5,964 | 12,693} 2609| — 202 372 | 6,051 | 139,928 | 12,267 || 650,978 5,536 2,945 21,662 
| E.— EXPLOSIVES USED, SHOTS FIRED AND NUMBER OF MISS-FIRE SHOTS.—(Year ended 31st December, 1932). 
lbs lbs i . iso 
54,394 | 2,360,241 } 299,495 || 17,058,401 || 1,036,721 | 628,764 | 3,201,597 | 709,641 || 5,576,723 || 
: 


Estimated Number of Shots Fired by :— 
Electricity ae ae Be ate ae 


stead ite 


81,481 | 3,906,845 | 696,583 ||30,041,890 491,264 80,729 


2,642,253 | 7,069,641 | 494,490 | 4,000,091 | 2,468,788 | 1,929,825 946,444 | 1,650,639 187,894 | 1,762,252 | 729,770 | 76,791 | 322,333 |934,039 | 87,628 | 35,028 | 14,840 4,235 1,965,640 611,866 
9 





; lbs. 3 aa lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. los. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs. lbs lbs. lbs 
Quantity of Explosives used (see also Table 44).. | 2,536,505 | 3,964,009 | 217,608 | 1,621,938 | 1,160,154 } 767,478 | 419,962 | 715,128 87,700 | 850,571 |376,598 }175,384 | 347,543 | 514,232 | 68,728 | 30,187 | 105,132 | 7,182 
Fuze Be a oe - - .. | 678,482 | 603,079 | 55,701 36,519 39,717 41,38 — 3,988 16,910 93,325 | 75,967 | 167,180 | 248,946 } 59,447 | 34,269 | 27,545 $143,115 | 6835] — 590,605 | 9,781 |] 3,100,653 |} 1,423,862 | 1,213,842 | 4,072,120 | 724.475 
; Squibs.. 4 “e if "| 1,955,106 | 450,559 | 1,212 = — — — — -- 1605, = = 6,000 | 54,560 | — 6400 | | & _ — 124 Sages | 3,204,346 — = — 16,463 
i Total -».. iH. - 5,275,841 | 8,123,279 | 551,403 | 4,036,610 | 2,508,505 | 1,971,207 | 946,444 | 1,654,627 | 204,804 | 1,855,677 | 805,737 | 243,971 | 577,279 |1,048,046| 121,897 | 68,673 | 157,955 | 11,070 81,481 | 4,622,407 | 706,364 || 36,346,889 || 1,915,226 | 1,294,571 | 6,037,760 | 1,352,804 
f Miss-fire Shots by :— | 
Peerectriary igen Hs “2 = 467 1,075 84 1,011 574 614 399 686 47 751 426 40 67 201 47 5 2 4 il 939 236 7,686 49 i 73.15 42 
Fuze = ‘fi a : eS . 167 235 58 37 11 25 _ 9 7 41 34 130 88 19 11 49 78 1 — 314 15 1,396 373 108 1,092 252 
Squibs.. a! al se ie ae 336 103 3 — = ee aoe ae = = =_ = = = si aaa = oa =e 189 = 1,559 aa a= — 48 
| Total «i Ha ek, 970 1,413 145 1,048 585 639 399 695 54 792 460 170 155 220 58 54 80 | 5 11 1,442 251 10,641 422 109 1-371 342 | 
{ F.— HORSES AND PONIES EMPLOYED BELOW GROUND, AND THE CASUALTIES TO THEM.—(Year ended 30th June, 1932). 
f ca - 
} i ich and Ponies 
l Soe ees 7 ‘eas § i } a ® 66 162 10 13 64 42 41 58 6 8 26 33 14 7 14 10 12 eee 363 11 980 17 
. Total Number of Horses and Ponies employed .. 3,475 11,001 165 266 3,149 2,818 2,468 3,343 284 95 | 1,284 488 661 199 231 250 75 re eee 9,708 365 40,605 80 
H 2 - ; + ed :— 
ee eo eae 107 297 3 3 130 120 83 97 17 3 50 7 ON 5 5 2 1 | eee 301 2 1,252 i, eae 
| » disease or oldage +. ++ sa is bare ta oka sees eaavhey 28h eal? ain lh ln ge Lised boladant xn ebrawidned [8S] 18 nese = 
} Total 184 603 20 7 171 173 150 231 22 “4 80 20 39 5 6 6 3 oT i 682 17 2,438 3 = 
oe o* o¢ ee ta ee ee er eee ee 
: f cases of inj or ill-treatment report | 
oer pcs ae exclusive of number which died 
; x eee Meeeteayed fr ieoescauenee as eae tp 291 811 }- 21 10 569 285 417 554 53 6 86 24 65 7; — 25 9; — 1,211 13 4,551 3 
LL pet easel a im = 5 6 ws — 17 6 4 2 1 — 1 _ — — 1 — — = = 1 45 =e = 
Total ee 296 817 21 10 586 291 421 556 54 6 87 24 i AS 1 25 Tori 1,211 14 4,596 3 





* Including mines under the Coal Mines Act in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire, particulars of which are not included in the previous columns. 
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TABLE 44.—Quantity of Explosives used at Mines, Quarries 
and certain other Mineral Workings in Great Britain in 
the Year 1982. 





Explosives used at 
: Total Quan- 
Mines under the Coal Mines tity used at 
Kind of Explosive. Mines Act. under the Quarries Mines, 
Orr een under the pres 
: Quarries Act.| and Open 
Permitted. Other. ai renee Workings. 
Ibs, Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. 
Nitro-Glycerines 
(a) Low Freezing.. .. 8,228,312 3,027,644 981,570 | 1,479,195 | 13,716,721 
(b) Other ©: “ “5s 789,066 234,536 77,759 173,494 1,274,856 
Ammonium Nitrates... .. 4,074,393 640,752 17,323 | 1,465,544 6,198,936 
(non-nitro-glycerine) 
** Low Density” aR ae 1,619,071 —_ 80 250 1,619,401 
Chlorates ee ee ee — —— ee 13,903 13,903 
Nitrate Mixtures ..  .. 86,615 = a = ee 86,615 
(including Bobbinite*) : 
Gunpowder .. ee an —_— 3,934,735 442,518 2,489,059 6,866,712 


Total in 1932} .. as 14,797,457 7,837,687 1,519,250 5,621,445 29,777,144t 


Total in 1931t .. a 15,317,686 8,628,612 1,395,242 6,147,389 31,489,797} 





* Permitted only for the purpose of bringing down coal in certain mines. Bobbinite ceased to be a 
permitted explosive after 31st December, 1931. 

+ In addition, 176,831 Ibs. of Liquid Oxygen were used as an explosive in 1932 (113,636 Ibs. in 1931) 
and 122,457 lbs. of Carbon Dioxide by means of the Cardox Carbon Dioxide Cartridge (8,795 Ibs. in 1931) 

ft Explosives amounting to 1,325 lbs. in 1932 (868 lbs. in 1931) used at certain mineral workings 
other than mines and quarries under the various Regulation Acts are included. 
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TABLE 45.—Number of Separate Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents ai 
| thereby during 


(i). FATAL ACCIDENTS 






































Number of Separate Accidents Number of Persons Killed at 
at Mines under the Mines under the 
Metallifer- Metallifer- 
Coal Mines | ous Mines All Coal Mines | ous Mines All 
Act. Regulation} - Mines. Act. Regulation} Mines. 
Acts. Acts. 
Place or Cause of Accident. ie Qos 
§ gee Iron 22 @3| Iron 
2204! Ore 552 | Ore 
Coal asses and |Other| 1932 | 7931} Coal Hess and |Other| 1932 |7°37 
Mines|o — = | Iron-|Mines Mines}g <, ¢ 8| Iron-|Mines 
* | °° 4| stone * Io $?8| stone 
3 © 24 |Mines £275 5 |Mines 
BE. oO rc) 
na Fi a5 24 | 
Explosions of Firedamp or Coal-dust .. 13). — 1 14) 12 69) — — a| it} 107 
FALLS OF GROUND. : 
At the working face .. ate Se 336 1 — 2} 339) 289 | 340 ea | 343!) 297 
On roads while repairing or enlarging .. 45) — ; —| — &5| 63 46, — ti 46 7é 
On roads while otherwise working or |_ 
passing we a6 < a8 55) — — — 55] 53 eee — — 57 54 
In shafts .. se eA we we —|— —-|— —|—f -| -— age etl ES —_— 
Total he ae A ae 436 1 — 2; 439) 405 443 1 — 2; 446| 42% 
SHAFT ACCIDENTS. J, 
Overwinding .. BG nis Me Ua —}|— i} — 19) ie —|;— 19; — 
Ropes or chains breakin ue ma —_— —_ _ _ — — _ =< — = SS — 
Whilst descending or ascending by 
machinery ote Hs ae as 3) — _ J 4 4 6} — — 1 7 4 
Falling into shaft from surface Ae 2) — —|j;— 2; — 22 ie 3 ad per 
Falling from part way down .. ms 5} — —}|}— Siew 3 2), = — flats 5) 
Things falling into shaft fram surface... |} — | — —|— ==). Cee —}|—-} -—-]}] — 
Things falling from part way down .. 2) — —} — agen | 2 ners — ft 2 J 
Other shaft accidents .. 3 ws j= — — 5! 10 Si. oo —_— 5 Le 
Total “is ey & ee 13; — — | 1 18} 18 39): i= — 1 49 26 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. ; 
Ropes or chains breaking Ate ie 6} — — _— 6 9 6) Se —_— _ 6 S 
Run over or crushed by trams or tubs : t 
Mechanical haulage .. AS) Ay 71; — — — 71} 69 SU Ree — — A 6S 
Horse haulage.. ais ae Sis 20 1 — = 21| 24 20 1 — _ 2A eA 
Hand haulage as ae ns; j41 — — — 44) Ii 14, — —_— a 14 I] 
Runaway trams or tubs Se ae 45} 3 — — 45| 44 45, — — _~ 45 44 
Total Pe oe sid ae 150 a —/| — 151| 148 |} 150 1 —}| — 151| 1468 
Other haulage accidents at ot 16} — — — 16} 19 LA — — 17 1S 
Total e3é an Sie ae 172 1 —| — 173) 176 173 1 — {| —| 174| i76 
MISCELLANEOUS UNDERGROUND 
By explosives .. ae oe Ns 18 1 Se a 19} 12 12 1 Se 26 12 
Suffocation by natural gases .. he 3; — —_ _ 2 2 3; — —_ — 3 2Z 
By underground fires .. ws ced A ea ee ale Bees ae LA (= mass) Morne Roa é 
Irruptions of water Bs Pe wf —]o —-|— —} —]}] —-| — See) i= moe 
Electricity se ae bee te BL yen a eo 3; 6 2. ioe eae Wiese: 3 : 
By machinery .. ds os ee 16! — —| — 16 8 16, — —-|— 1€ 8 
Other accidents... suc. cae os 40) — { —| — | 40) 2940 sol = fee eee 
Total .. Re re ie 80 1 tveloee. 81| 67 81 1a §2| 73 
Total Underground ils a 719 3 | — 4| 726) 678 | 805 3] — 1 19; 795 
ON SURFACE. 
By machinery .. ne ons ie 12 1 —_— ] 14, 12 12 1 — ] 14 12 
Boiler explosions as e. ae 2) — —| — 2 2 24) — aoe || Me 2 5 
On railways, sidings or tramways: 
While engaged in moving wagons .. 15; — —; — 15} 16 15} — —!|— 16 16 
While engaged in coupling or uncoup- 
ling wagons is < a 1; — —|; — oe: 1 — —!| — 1 2 
Run over while passing along or across 
railways or tramways .. os ee eens 8 66 s| — a 8 6 
Crushed between wagons & structures 3} — —|] —!]! 3 2 3} — —-|— 3 2 
In other ways es te D 7; — — — 7 7 7; — — _ 7 ? 
Total Be a oe ae 34) — —|— 84| 33 34, — —~}; — 34 36 
Electricity ae ie : ee 1; — — — 1 “i 1} — —~| — 1 I 
Other accidents .. ae ts Ar 23; — —|/| — 23; 19 23; — —|— 23 IS 
Total on Surface Ws ae 72 1 — 1 74, 67 72 1 _ 1 74 70 
Gross Total : 791 5; 800; — | 877 4).— 12; 893; — 
Totalin 19381 .. me E 783 5A 4 Ey pinete h f ote fee: 53 4 6) —| 869 


*Including Shale and Fireclay Mines. 


f The following classes of accidents, which are reported at the time of their occurrence tc H.M. Divisional Inspectors 
personal injury ; (6) Accidents caused by explosion of gas or dust, or any explosive, or by electricity, or by over- 


of more than three days and are included in the preceding column. 
t Not including accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking. 
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Mines in Great Britain, and Number of Persons Killed and Injured 


the Year 1982. 


(ii). NON-FATAL ACCIDENTS DISABLING THE PERSONS INJURED FOR MORE THAN THREE DAYS, 





Number of Separate Accidents at Mines 


Number of Persons Injured at Mines under 


















































under the the Number of 
Persons seriously 
Metallifer- Metallifer- injuredt in 1932 
Coal Mines ous Mines All Coal Mines ous Mines All at Mines 
Act Regulation Mines. Act. Regulation Mines. under the 
Acts. Acts, 
2 5 oe c 
§ E 3 g Iron $3 q & Tron Metalli- 
Coal pied and | Oth Cc B28) Sai lo Coal | Mines 
oa a-de| an er oal {8=34)/ and |Other oa ines 
Mines |v =i a Iron-| Mines 1932, 1931. Mines. 3 eq a! Iron-|Mines 1932, 1931. Mines Regu- 
ss g £9 .8| stone ne ge aa stone -bOts lation 
3 285 Mines € § 84 (Mines Acts, 
£342 ganz 
42 — —_ 1 43 46 109 —_ — 4 113 | 98 110 4 
35,700 | 115 28 71] 36,914 | 39,977 36,768 | 116 28 71| 36,983 | 40,067 1,108 6 
4,334 1 — 4| 4,339 | 4,860 4,347 1 — 4} 4,352 | 4,891 159 — 
3,577 4 — 9: 3,590 |} 4,187 3,587 4 _ 9| 3,600 | 4,209 122 o 
1 —- — ] 2 9 1 —_ — 1 2 1 — 
44,612 | 120 28 85) 44,845 | 49,033 44.703 | 121 28 85) 44.937 | 49,176 1,381 | 6 
6 a mae _— 6 8 15 — _ —_— 15 35 23 —_— 
— =< 1; — 1 1 — 1 _ 1 a | — _ 
10 — — 2 12 12 18 — — 2 20 12 —_ _ 
en 5 3 Suga jh 5 ¥e = 
53} 1 | —| af 55]. 66 aster iP SS) Ry e686 So ae 
131 _ — 3 134 92 131 — — 3 134 93 9 — 
205 1 1 6 213 182 222 1 1 6 230 210 35 1 
108 _— — z 110 92 124 | — —_ 2 126 108 23 — 
5,272 | 5 5,279 | 5 233 ot 
5,666 | 16 5,686 | 16 165 — 
7,347 2 8 23] 18.822 | 20,426 7,347 2 8 23) 18,841 | 20,491 142 ae. 
483 _ 495 — 115 — 
18,768 23 & 23! 18,822 | 20,426 T8787 hres 8 23| 18,841 | 20,491 658 —] 
15,620 | 34 17| 49) 15,720 | 17,455 15,627 34 17 49| 15.727 | 17,465 145 
34,496 57 | 25 | 74| 34.652 | 37,973 34.538 57 25 74| 34,684 | 38,064 826 1 
130 1 — 8 139 150 137 1 —_ 8 146 156 53 8 
AN ST Sod =i) 21 5 27\| — —-|— 27 5 102 —_ 
3 ae = ca 3 6 3 — — — 3 8 _ —- 
t = _ 1 2 ad 2 — _— 1 3 1 1 _ 
30 = = = 30 21 34 — — — 34 21 48 — 
1,982 —_ 4 15 2.001 1,686 1,984 — 4 15} 2.003 | 1,689 60 — 
34,329 | 128 59] 196] 34.712 | 42,040 34,339 | 128 59| 196) 34,722 | 42,056 263 3 
36,496 | 129 63} 226) 36,908 | 43,909 36.526 | 129 63} 220; 36,938 | 43,936 527 11 
115,851 | 307 117| 386) 116,661 |137,143 }|116.998 | 308 117| 389) 116,912 |731,484 2,879 23 
569 1 2 5 | 587 606 589 1 2 15 587 606 46 3 
2 a — 2 a 3 —_-( — 3 9 — == 
1,395 4 | 1,395 4 ‘4 39 — 
216 —_ 216 oo 8 — 
8 18; 3,178 | 3,591 8 18; 3,179 | 3,598 
140 z 141 2 11 —_— 
314 _ 814 a 20 — 
1,077 4 1,077 4 45 — 
3,142 10 8 18; 3,178 | 3,591 3,143 10 8 18| 3,179 | 3,598 123 — 
is _- — — 12 6 14 — —_—| — 14 21 I 
§,703 13 10 94 5,820 | 6,475 5,714 14 10 94) 5,832 | 6,491 143 5 
9.428! 24 20} 127) 9.599 | 10,685 9.443 25 20| 127| 9.615 | 10,710 333 9 
125.279 | 231 137} 513) 126,260 — 125.541 | 333 137| 516) 126,527 —_ 3,212 32 
140,654| 457 156), 561 — 141,828 141,014 | 457 159\| 564 _ 142,194 1 3,305 50 





of Mines, are included, viz., (a) Accidents causing fracture of head or limb, or dislocation of limb, or any other serious 
winding, and causing any personal injury whatever. The majorityof these accidents involve a period of disablement 
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TABLE 46._-Number of Deaths from Accidents and Death-rates 1n 








the Cause 
A.—MINES UNDER THE COAL MIRES ACTS. 
Under-ground. 
nea ete ae NRE Cee eS OE 
al Ads Ex- re Surface. eae 

erlod or Pp osions iscel- 
Year. of Fire- | ® ie ee pack eee laneous| From a Total. 

aay Gradad: Uli es dents. | dents. ao all Causes.) Causes, 

dust. 


SS ial ahem hertot Deatasaane Number of Deaths. 








1873-1882 | 263 453 130 128 63 1,037 92 || 1,129 

"3 & | 1883-1892 | 147 460 88 151 80 926 | 106 1,032 

“ S 1893-1902 | 104 448 79 168 96 895 | 120 1,015 
oe . Ss 4 1903-1912 | 133 573 81 235 108 1,130 | 145 1,275 
<4 1913-1922 88 607 53 249 116 1914341136 1,243 

1923-1932 52 536 42 239 115 984 95 1,079 

1920 26 544 40 Bae | 118 965 | 138 1,103 

1921§ a 19 383 26 170 84 682 74 756 

1922 a 73 551 39 211 125 999 | 106 1,105 

1923 60 585: 58 314 162 1,179) Bis 1,297 

1924 35 607 59 262 124 1,087 | 114 1,201 

1925 eh 29 547 34 260 158 1,028 | 108 1,136 

1926§ ss 334 28 131 79 577 tp 649 
| 1927 ip 4 565 53 232 111 1,033 95 1,128 
: 1928 36 496 28 231 100 ' 891 98 $89 
1929 34 581 41 220 120 996 80 1,076 

| 1930 70 515 33 241 81 940 73 1,013 
1931 BS sal 418 20 174 71 790 69 859 

| 1932 E in 444 39 | 174 82 808 | 73 881 

(bd) Death rate per 1,000 Persons Employed.t 

( 1873-1882 1-12 +32 -32 -16 2°57 -92 || 2-24 

aD 1883-1892: 1-00 “19 °33 °17 2-01 -96 || 1°81 

5 8 | 1893-1902 ae -76 -13 -29 -16 1-52 -83 || 1°39 

| = © 1903-1912 °17 *74 -11 -30 -14 1-46 °78 || 1°33 
| me 1913-1922 -10 -71 -06 -29 “14 1-30 “59 1°15 
) | 1923-1932 -06 -66 -05 *29 °14 1-20 *45 1:05 
1920 ih oe -03 *55 -04 +24 -12 -97 °54 -88 

1921§ aie we -03 °55 -03 °25 -12 -98 -42 *87 

1922 payne sw -08 -59 -04 -23 -13 1-07 -46 *95 

1923 ee a -06 -60 -06 ae 4 -16 1-20 “49 1:06 

1924 ee oe °03 *62 °06 °27 -13 1-11 °45 $s 

1925 oe wie °03 -61 -04 -29 -18 1-15 -48 | 1-02 

1926§ 01 -68 06 32 °15 1-22 -53 || 1°08 

1927 09 “69 06 28 13 1-25 °45 1:09 

1928 05 *66 04 30 13 1-18 -50 || 1:04 

1929 : 04 °75 05 29 16 1-29 -4) 1-11 

1930 09 -69 04 32 11 1-25 °37 1:07 

1931 16 -60 03 25 10 1-14 *38 -98 

1932 11 -68 06 27 12 1-24 -42 1-06 

DEATH-RATES FROM ACCIDENTS UNDER AND ABOVE-GROUND. 
PER 1,000,000 ToNs oF MINERAL RAISED. PER 100,000 MANSHIFTS WORKED 
Annual Average. Year. Year. Year. Year. 


1873-82..7-42 | 1920.. 
1883-92. .5°65 | 1921. 
1893-02..4-70 | 1922.. 
1903-12..4-76 | 1923.. 


-60 | 1927 .. 4°36 | 1922 .. 0-39 | 1928 .. 0-42 
“49 | 1928 .. 4°04 | 1923 .. 0-41 | 1929 .. 0-43 
*32 | 1929 .. 4-05 | 1924 .. 0-38 | 1930 .. 0-43 
1930 .. 4-04 | 1925 .. 0-40 | 1931 .. 0-41 
1913-22..4-92 | 1924 .. 4-36 | 1931 .. 3-82 | 1926§.. 0-42 | 1932 .. 0-45 
1923-32. .4-26 fee -. 4°53 | 1932 .. 4-13 | 1927 .. 0-45 
26 .. 


TS SS 


ee 
c GQ 
ba | 
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and about Mines in Great Britain* from 1873, classified according to 
of Accident. 


B.—_MINES UNDER THE METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. 





Under-ground. 
On 
pl Decennial 
Gross ; 
By Ex- | By Falls| Shaft |Haulage| Miscel-| From | From || Total, 2 eon 
i oO Acci- Acci- mad all all peat 
of Fire- cci- 


Ground.} dents. dents. Causes. | Causes. 


damp. dents. 


(a) Number of Deaths. 


oo 31 24 1 22 78 13 91. | 1873-1882 

t 24 13 1 16 54 7 61 | 1883-1892 | = ¢ 
— 16 9 1 13 39 5 44 | 1893-1902 | 5% 
=e 16 7 1 8 32 6 38 | 1903-1912 ( £3 
_— 10 5 1 6 a2 4 26 | 1913-1922 | <3 

1 6 2 1 4 14 2 16 | 1923-1932 
_ 15 2 ae 8 25 2 Os bi, need 11920 
— 3 1 = 4 8 4 ; + ae ae se  71927§ 
a 2 1 1 3 7 2 ae ee Scie Oe 
AU 5 2 ais 3 10 1 Thre hes. wast +4928 
A 4 4 = 4 15 2 1 Sed are .. 1924 
= 12 3 = 6 21 g 23 1925 
“2 2 4 1 5 12 1 13 . 19268 
= | 2 th 4 13 — 13 1927 
= 12 3 1 6 22 3 25 1928 
t< 3 1 1 10 15 4 19 1929 
— 6 1 = 3 10 2 12 1930 
nd 5 = 2 2 9 1 10 | .. er) 1981 

8 2 1 ae 11 1 12 aust 4 $982 

(b) Death-rate per 1,000 Persons Employed.t 

a 94) -72] -03| +66 | 2-35 -58 || 1-62 | 1873-1882 

-02 | -94] -52| -04| -63 | 2-15 -39 | 1-44 | 1883-1892 | 3 g 
ae -83 | -44] -03| -66 | 1-96 -38 | 1-31 | 1893-1902 | 3 @ 
am -93 | -41] -06| +47 | 1-87 -47 || 1-30 | 1903-1912 ( 23 
— | -79| -44| -08] -51 | 1-82 | +44 | 1-25 | 1913-1922 | <% 
-10| -76| -26| -06] -54] 1-72 -28 || 1-10 | 1923-1932 
Pe pi ae th -16 | -65 | 2-03 POS Hed] Wick .» 1920 
ne "4p bo 615") — -61 | 1-22 -66 || -95 | .. PL IOOrs 
ae -28| -14] -14] +43] -99 287 Woh ED a boats et Ae 
ie Go i -33 | 1-10 -15 || -70 |... os F923 
a ited | — -43 | 1-62 -30 || 1-07 | .. .. 1924 
—— || 1-34.|.+33 | — -67 | 2-34 -30 || 1-48 | .. way 3 1925 
me -26| -52| -13| -65 | 1-56 16] -94 | .. -. 19268 
= ides oN. 2 -44 | 1-43 OP Wee y > ae Cn su AST 
— |1-35| -34| +11 | -68 | 2-48 -44 || 1-60 | .. .. 1928 
=a -33 | -11 | -11 | 1-10 | 1-65 -60 || 1-21 | .. ec 929 
i “78 | --t3 |. — -39 | 1-30 -35 || -89 |.. .» 1930 
— 802-1 ip me -37| +37 | 1-66 -23 || 1-02 | .. iets. ADSI 
1-54| -39} -19| — See OO 7.2404 P-29 1. eX APOE 


* Prior to 1922, figures for Ireland are included. 
t There were five persons killed in 1887 and one in 1888 by explosions of firedamp. 


t The death-rates for underground accidents are based upon the number of persons so employed, and 
those for surface accidents upon the number of persons employed above-ground. 

§ In these years, work at coal mines was reduced by protracted disputes and the numberof deaths from 
accidents was correspondingly affected. In 1921 the majority of the mines were idle for 3 months 
and in 1926 for a considerably longer period. The death rates for these years correspond to the periods 
not affected by the dispute, and they are not necessarily fairly representative of conditions during the 
whole ef a normal year (vide Sixth Annual Report, page 46). 


Note.—For comparable particulars of the output of mineral and the number of 
persons employed, see Tables 4 and 12. 
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TABLE 47.—Principal Colliery Disasters* from All Causes 
from 1901. 





Year. 


1901 
1902 
1905 


1906 
1907 
1908 


1909 


1910 


1912 
1913 


1914 
1915 


1916 
1918 


1922 
1923 
1925 
1927 


1928 
1930 


193] 


1932 





* Accidents involving the loss of 10 lives or more. 


Date. 
May 24 
Sept. 773 
anien 20 
Mar. 10 
July 11 
Octoo010 
Oct. 4 
Feb. 20 
Mar. 4 
April 9 

ug. 18 
Feb. 16 
Oct. 29 
Dec. 10 
May 11 
Dec. 21 
july 39 
Feb. 7 
Aug. 3 
Oct. 14 
May 30 
Feb. 25 
June 30 
Sept. 21 
Aug. 13 
Jans. 12 
jJuy 9 
July 13 
Sept. 5 
April 26 
July 28 
Sept. 25 
Mar... 30 
Mar. 1 
Mar. 1 
Feb. 12 
Feb. 26 
Oct. 1 
Jan wern29 
Oct. 31 
Nov. 20 
jane weep: 
Oct eG: 
Nov. 12 
Nov 16 


Name of Colliery. County. 
Universal Glamorgan 
McLaren, ae ‘1 Pit . Monmouth 
Elba ae are Glamorgan 
Cambrian. Glamorgan 
National ws Glamorgan 
Wingate Grange Durham .. 
Foggs . Lancashire 
Washington “Glebe” Durham .. 
Hamstead .. ae Stafford .. 
Norton Hill Somerset 
Maypole a: Lancashire 
West Stanley Durham .. 
Darran Glamorgan 
Caprington, No. C3 en Ayr ee 
Whitehaven, Wellington Pit Cumberland 
Hulton No. 3 Bank Pit . | Lancashire 
Cadeby Main . Yorkshire 
Rufford .. | Nottingham 
Cadder, No. 15 ‘Pit 2) Lanark 
Senghenydd .. .. | Glamorgan 
Wharncliffe Silkstone Yorkshire 
New Hem Heath Stafford .. 
Bentinck Nottingham 
Exhall Warwick 
Woodhorn .. N te vad 
Podmore Hall, Minnie Pit . Stafford . 
Stanrigg and Arbuckle Lanark 
Plean .. Stirling .. 
Whitehaven, Haig Pit Cumberland 
Caldean ae Carmarthen 
Maltby Main .. Yorkshire 
Redding, No.23 Stirling 
Montagu a Rorthiabetians 
Marine ,No. 1. Monmouth 3 
Bilsthorpe : Nottingham 
Whitehaven, Haig Pit Cumberland 
Lyme .. Lancashire 
Grove .. Stafford .. 
Whitehaven, ok: Pit Cumberland 
Bowhill Fifeshire .. 
Bentley Yorkshire 
Llwynypia, No. 1 Glamorgan 
Bickershaw, No. 3... Lancashire 
Garswood Hall No. 9 Lancashire 
Cardowan F Lanarkshire 


t Including five persons killed during rescue operations. 


{ There were two explosions on the same day. Asa result of the first 35 persons were killed, the second 
explosion causing the loss of 53 members of the rescue parties. 


§ In addition, one other man lost his life on the following day while working at a fall of stone. 


Nature of Disaster. 


Explosion .. ° 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 


Explosion .. . 
Explosion .. 
Explosion . Se 
Shaft accident 


Explosion .. oe 
Underground fire .. 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 
Explosion . 
Explosion .. 
Irruption of water.. 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 


Explosion .. ae 
Shaft accident Sie 
Underground ae aa 
Explosion .. : 
Explosion .. me 
Underground fire .. 
Shaft accident «4 
Smoke and fumes 
descending oa 
Explosion .. z 
Explosion .. 
Inrush of moss and 
water. 


Explosion .. °° 
Explosion .. oe 
Runaway trams 
Explosion .. 


Inrush of water . 
Inrush of water 
Explosion .. 
Shaft oo 
Explosion . 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 


ee e . 
w BO ee (Oe re we 


Explosion .. a 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 


Explosion .. 
Shaft accident 
Explosion .. 
Explosion .. 


No. of 
Persons 
ulled, 
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TABLE 48.—Summary of Principal Colliery Disasters* and of all 
Accidents caused by Explosions of Firedamp or Coal-dust for 


Decennial Periods from 1851. 


Notr.—Particulars of these accidents from 1851 to 1900 will be found i in Appendix IV of 
Part II of the Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the year 1900, and for sub- 
sequent years in Table 47 opposite. 





1931- From 
1851—|1861—| 1871— | 1881- | 1891—| 1901—| 1911-| 1921-| 1932 1851 
District. 1860.| 1870.) 1880.| 1890.} 1900.| 1910.| 1920.} 1930.| (2 to 


years). 1932. 


(i) Number of Separate Accidents. 


Northumberland a ate 2 2 — — — — 1 — — 5 
Durham ee oe ee ee Zz, 1 2 5 1 3 oe re ae: 3 14 
Yorkshire 4 2 4 2 2 — 2 1 1 18 
Lancashire, Cheshire and N orth Wales 10 14 9 6 — 2 — | 1 1 43 
Derbyshire, Nottingham and Leicester — — 1 1 — —_ — — — 2 

Staffordshire, Salop, Worcester and 
Warwick A be 2 3 5 3 1 —_ 1 1 — 16 
South Wales and Monmouth ry Ae 10 10 11 6 6 1 1 1 59 

Other English Districts :— 
Cumberland .. ae ie a — — — ] — 1 — 2 1 5 
Somersetshire a ie — 1 — 1 1 i! — — — 4 
Scotland ee ee ee oe 1 3 1 1 ao. ee 1 yi 93 
Disasiers* a 31 33 35 28 16 13 5 7 6 166 
All Districts { 
All Accidents.. | 820 | 565 424 245 189 182 | 135 136 26 2,722 
(ii) Number of Deaths, 

Northumberland 4a ae ee 98 42 — — — — 13 — — 153 
Durham .. om Ss ste as 57 24 190 194 20 | 207; — — —_ 692 
Yorkshire 264 | 420 221 42 202 — 100 27 45 1,321 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales 359 | 371 462 375 — 419 os 13 Pai) 2,025 
Derbyshire, Nottingham and Leicester —|!— 26 45 _ — — — — 71 

Staffordshire, Salop, Worcester and 
Warwick 5 ae a 227} 122 163 112 10 — 155 14 — 598 
South Wales and Monmouth as -. | 410 | 454 700 411 478 | 287 439 52 11 3,242 

Other English ogee —_ 

Cumberland .. A he fe — —_ —_ 30 — 136 — 52 27. 245 
Somersetshire BA wt cis — 11 — 10 10 10 — — _ 41 
Scotland ve se ee ec ve 61 aA 252 73 13 ‘area ims? 12 21 432 
’ pisasters* .. |1,271/1,444| 2,074 | 1,292 | 733 |1,059 | 707 170 | 131 8,821 


All Districts | 
All Accidents.. (2,441 |2,267| 2,686 | 1,661 | 1,024 | 1,357 944 433 | 184 12,997 





* Accidents involving the loss of 10 lives or more, 


(15722) G4 
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TABLE 49.—Number of Separate Fatal and Non-fatal Accidents at 
Quarries in Great Britain under the Quarries Act, 1894, and 
Number of Persons Killed and Injured thereby during the Year 1932. 


. Non-fatal Accidents (disabling the 
Fatal Accidents. person injured for more than 3 days). 

















Pisce nt Conde 1932. 1931. 1932. 1931 
of 
Accident. 
es Number] oe Number Baer Number “a Number 
of ° of of ° of 
erpae Persons Sep ee Persons Gal 8: Persons ate) Persons 
dents. | Killed. | gents, | Killed. |! Gents. Injured.* Injured.* 
IRSIDE THE QUARRIES. 
(i.¢., inside the actual pits, holes, or 
excavations.) 
Falls of Ground. 
From beyond the person’s own 
working-place 12 12 11 11 476 479 517 
From the person’s own ‘working-place 9 11 Il I1 
Total .. a “7 ay 21 23 22 22 476 479 517 
By Blasting. 
While charging ortamping .. 1 1 ad 1 
From stones projected by sues when 
persons had not taken sufficient 
shelter. . 3 5: ee = — 2 2 41 45 %6 
From miss-fire shots S- oe “ic _ — —_— — 
Other accidents. . “a ae A = _— — — 
Total .. ste bs me 1 1 3 3 41 45 46 
During Descent or Ascent. 
Falling from paths, steps, or ladders. . —_ ~~ — — 30 30 25 
When descending or ssoeting by 
machinery - ng 1 1 _ a = 3 
Other accidents. 2 ae oie ia —_ —_ _ _ 14 14 ve 
Total ee ee ec ee 1 1 ae aca 44 40 
Miscellaneous. 
Ropes or chains Dakine — — 1 1 7 8 9 
Machinery 46 A aie 2, 2 3 3 66 66 da 
_ Boiler explosions _ — — ae 2 2 le. 
On inclined and engine planes : Z 2 2 2 33 33 22 
On railways, sidings, ortramways .. 2 Z, — — 520 521 599 
Falling from ledges .. <é as 8 8 7 7 59 59 73 
Electricity <i 5 oe — _— — a= eee = abd 
Other accidents. . a ne a 2 2 2 2 2,071 2,075 2,642 
Total .. a és ic 16 16 15 15 2,758 2,764 3,432 
Total Inside Quarries .. 39 | 41 40 40 || 3,319 | 3,332 4,035 
OUTSIDE THE QUARRIES. 
Machinery 3 3 3 3 101 101 128 
Boiler explosions 2 —_ — = = snd pi ae 
On inclined and engine planes — ee — — of 1 14 14 16 
On railways, sidings, or ee ae 1 1 1 1 239 240 342 
Electricity oe ae ae — — =e = 1 1 = 
Other accidents.. 6 6 5 5 956 959 1,119 
Total Outside Quarries .. 10 10 10 10 1,311 1,315 1,605 
Gross Total .. ES os 49 51 50 50 4,630 4,647 5,626 5,640 


* For particulars of the number of persons injured by serious accidents see Table 51, Section III. 
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TABLE 50.—Number of Deaths from Accidents and Death-rates per 
1,000 persons employed at Quarries under the Quarries Act, 1894, 
in Great Britain* from 1895, classified according to the Cause of 





Accident. 
Inside the Quarries. pra 
; uar- | Gross 
Decennial By During | Miscel- one Total. 
Period or Year. Falls Y_ |Descent\laneous | From 
of Blast-| oy Acci- C Fromall 
Ground.| 18- | Ascent.| dents. |+#™4S°-| Causes, 
(a) Number of Deaths. 
1895-1904 44 11 3 37 95 20 115 
annual 11905-1914 | 36 | 10 | 1 23 | 75 | 15 | 90 
o* 11915-1924 21 8 1 19 49 11 60 
1919 Ge = S 14 4 16 34 12 46 
1920 —- ae 20 8 — 17 45 9 54 
1921 ©... re - 22 3 1 10 36 11 47 
1922. te wie ws 16 7 1 15 39 7 46 
1923 a? Bt 31 11 e2 21 65 14 79 
1924 | ©. = : 29 6 1 28 64 12 76 
1925 a ‘ 22 11 — 29 62 12 74 
1926} .. SS - 24 10 1 22 57 10 67 
1927. & . * 35 3 1 14 53 15 68 
1928 .. ‘ ‘ 29 + 1 24 58 8 66 
k29.- 4 30 7 2 13 52 17 69 
1930. 20 9 —- oe 58 12 70 
a 22 3 — 15 40 10 50 
1932... as ve 23 1 1 16 4] 10 51 
(6) Death-rate per 1,000 Persons Empleyed.} 

Annual [ 1895-1904 -73 -19 -04 61 1°57 *45 1-09 
Average } 1905-1914 -66 -19 “01 -53 | 1-39 -47 | 1-06 
8° | 1915-1924 *55 -21 -02 -49 1-27 °48 “98 
I9I9».. ok a3 -38 -11 _ -43 -92 -59 81 
1920"... gs -46 -18 a -39 | 1-03 37 -80 
foat> : . : -50 -07 02 -23 *82 °42 -67 
1922... ‘ _ -38 -17 -02 -36 -93 °27 -68 
hc ‘ 3 -66 *24 -04 -45 | 1-39 51] 1-06 
1924 .. aS Ls -58 -12 02 -56 1-28 4] “96 
1925 ee ee ee -4] -21 Se °55 1:17 “41 *89 
1926} .. , *46 -19 | -02 -42 | 1-09 *34 *82 
1927 2 x ah 67 -06 -02 *27 | 1:02 -50 83 
1928: = ; *57 -08 -02 -47 | 1-14 *28 - 83 
1929 -58 -14 04 -25 | 1-01 -58 *85 
1930 -42 -19 — -60 1-21 -42 “91 
1SSh., i 4) a *48 06 — -33 -87 -37 -68 
1984 os". o's ~s *54 *02 -02 -38 »96 “41 -76 





* Prior to 1922, figures for Ireland are included. 
+t Employment in 1926 at certain quarries was indirectly affected by the dispute in ~ 
the coal miningindustry. The general effect on the quarry industry, however, was 
only slight, and similarly in the case of the effect upon death-rates from accidents. 
{t The death-rates for accidents inside the quarries are based upon the number 
‘of persons so employed, and those for accidents outside the quarries upon the 
number of persons employed outside. 
NotEe.—For comparable particulars of the output of mineral, and the number 
of persons employed see Table 13. 
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TABLE 51.—Total Number of persons Killed and Injured by 


Note.—For the Number of separate Fatal and 


I.—Mines under the Goal Mines Act, 1911 (not including Stratified Ironstone 


Note.—An indication of the size of the districts will be found in Table 14, from which a few ironstone and 


ENGLAND AND 





1. 2 3. 4 5 6. 7 8 9, 10 11. 12. 
. ; qj ag 
‘ Fs : | a u py 
i) res aH aay e = ay ° a 
. J =) =| ‘ 

Place or Cause of Accident. a fal 2 3 "5 iz 8 a g BY 
3 % ae fee) ee so '| o@ Lh? bad Be 
3 Bbomees |e loped & |e ee A 
E qd |Sh| sa) 8 | £1] e112] a 4 | ~ | gk 
| SE ae. | | a } g i ie ie Sad 
4 s 20. 1.8 2 g g = B. } ° of 

ee ee Ee ee cies ee 
S Zs 5 3 3 o) O 3) a sg =| &% 
A A oO = > > va a A a 2) aa 














& RUMBER OF 














































































































Explosions of Firedamp or Geal Dust 1 2 ae 27 7 _ 2 | -- — —we | —- 
FALLS OF GROUND. 
At the working face aes 21 38 3 20 29 12 14 24 3 9 G 6 
On roads while1 repairing or enlarging = 6 1 2 3 6 — 5 _— 25 1 _— i 
On roads while otherwise working 
or passing We ate An 1 6 1 5 12 5 5 1 _— — — — 
Inshafts .. a ate = as ae a3 — _— ae — — — —- — — 
ne a 
Total Ai “7 ts 22 50 5 27 44 23 1 30 3 | 11 7 6 
SHAFT “euik taied 
Overwinding.. = ne = —_— 19 — — — — —_ — — — 
Ropes or chains breaking . —- a — aS — _ _ _ — — _ — 
Whilst descending or ascending by 
machinery 1 3 = _ — 2 — — _— — — — 
Falling into shaft fromsurface .. 1 — — — 1 — — — — — — 
Falling from part way down ; aS 1 1 — — — — — — — — — i 
Things falling into shaft from ? 
surface .-).. — = c= —- — _ — — _ — — —_ : 
Things falling from ‘part way down a _— 1 —_ — — — — 1 — — — 
Other shaft accidents < aie ae 1 1 == — —_ 2 —— —_ — _ — 
Total ee eas we 2 5 3 19 — 3 2 — 1 — — — ; 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 
Ropes or chains breaking . i= rez =a == — 2 — _ _ _ —_ -- 4 
Run over or crushed by trams ’ 
or tubs :—* ; 
Mechanical haulage ee me 1 6 1 8 10 7 4 5 — — — — 
Horse haulage .. Se ate 1 1 — — 2, 1 1 — —_ 1 — 1 q 
Hand haulage a 2 1 1 1 2 — — 3 a _— 1 — 3 
Runaway trams or tubs.. oe = 4 _ 5 5 2, 3 3 — | 8 J — 
Total \ genie 4 | 12 Doh 1B POI ET 5 SED ap heer 4 2 oy 
Other haulage accidents ae es — 4 — 1 2 3 2 _ — — 1 _— 
Total ate spe 45 4 16 2 15 21 15 10 11 —_ 4 3 1 
MISCELLANEOUS shall lade ae ae 
By explosives 2 2 — — = 2 = 1 oue = — = j 
Suffocation by natural gases 1 — — — a — = — = == = — 
By underground fires 4 me _— —_ — — — —_ — — — —_ — — 
Irruptions of water Ae ae —_ _— —— = — — — — — — = — 
Electricity .. le ite 1 1 — = = ne nee ie es. Les os a 
By machinery ee cap 1 2 ] 2 ae) —_ — — — 1 1 — 
Other accidents .. 2 4 — 2 | 1 2 1 1 2 2 1 
Total ax. Je aie 7 9 1 4 9 3 2 2 1 3 3 1 
Total Underground a 36 &2 11 92 é1 44 35 4&3 5 18 14 8 
ON tant cae 
By machinery ats s as 1 1 _ 1 3 — — = 1 = ea 
Boiler explosions .. —_— — 1 oes = — — = ot 
On railways, sidings or tramway s: 
While engagedin moving waggons —_ 2 1 if 1 1 1 1 — 1 1 —_ 
While engaged in coupling or 
uncoupling waggons .. 1 — — = SS eed see = sae pate ae! as 
Run over while passing along or 
across railways or tramways 1 — — j — | = ad = 1 3 — 
Crushed between waggons and 
structures PAS ars _p a — = ies _ =e os —s ae = = a 
Inother ways .. os “8 —_ 1 — — 1 — — 3 i A. — ae 
_ , Total = i f 2 3 i 2 2 2 1 3 — 2 4 —_ 
Electricity .. es ie =A — = = = way pls ams ae ak a; ae — 
Other accidents ae 1 fas 2 2 pee 1 2 = 3 = uae 
Total on Surface .. 4G 3 5 2 5 7 Z 2 5 _ 6 4 — 
Gross Total we % 39 87 13 97 88 46 37 48 5 24 18 8 
Corresponding figures for the Year | 
1931 rf Ey a ie 29 77 33 61 | 132 31 41 40 1 27 iene 6 


* Not including accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking. 


ACCIDENTS. 


Accidents at Mines and Quarries in Great Britain in the Year 1932. 
Non-fatal Accidents see Tables 45 and 49. 


Mines in Cleveland, Lincolnshire, and Northamptonshire, see Section ITI.) 
fireclay workers are omitted. Oil shale workers in the Lanark district, numbering 1,500, are also omitted. 
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WALES. SCOTLAND, GREAT BRITAIN. 
fed 14. oe Pee idee te. PS. 4 6 19.. 4°°20,. | 21.4" 22,: |. 23. 24, 25. 
ei ak 
4 rt roy =e G 
. =e | 39/28. | = 
Lom) ies Adie Ho aq g 
; ai as -O ~2 
ae g é ones 1 ae 1 oe ieee Aa 1932. 1931. 
al 2 ; g 5 $41} ¢8 |ga |e ro: a 
a <i © A 2 ao | 38 | a 3s [33 BD 
oe | 2 jee ol ee % Se| 8 |8e las |ss8| oh 
yl ee a ae ea 2 ; | Ss*|aoa |#"%0 | 4 
Seek leit ae be lg 1S |e | oe 138) [ ees) ee 
S a § SS a 5B 5) ae 3 42 | OM | aha > 
4 S a ca ay A M | a ye | 4 < 
PERSONS KILLED. 

Se SS eae ay ta te 1 69 LOT 
et iter ef ey Pep ole oe en ne ets | et 
3 4 2 1 1 3 7 lye liam Sa Ma 8 9 24 9 340 293 
2 lh en ee ene Ne ea Tea ee ee 4) mS 46 70 
2 ye OS oS eee ee 1 CS ee 2 1 2 as 57 53 
5 8 2 i 1 3 5 | 99 | 12 | 11 10 30 9 443 416 
poh oy : a ae at od =e = ai ax peal es at 19 bis 
ee ee a Po ff ar eee 6 4 
mt itt uz = Ee ae oN res aah a me ete be 9 $84 
= a 3 es = a — 1 — a — 1 1 5 3 
2 RS es eee cee eee aera meee A ete 2 1 
ee ee eh Sb Lt of ef 1 La, 5 12 
 ) 2 Sa, tie Saas eee Se Pn Go ote Lee 2 1 39 20 
= Rohe See eee es Fo | Bote Paes” Poteet —{|— 6 9 
— elas ae Dy figece astra: toyes 5 3 1 = 71 68 
pe, Bes wot ay aes = a8 11 — — — 1 _ 20 24 
Soke? 65 SRR, | ees pees en 1 oi Facer, Seoagg Peas est ere 14 10 
— AS) he 2 tia ae aes 9 fe 1 4 — 45 44 
_ Te ee oe ee 1 B59 1 5 4 aie = 150 146 
|e GEES 2a eS Re ea SO Ghent) Res oi Gales 2 ay 17 19 
— 7 oP yun be, ae eos 1 1 | 44 1 5 4 ih 173 174 
— 1 jee eae Bie 1 1 3 1 ya ee 1 1 19 ul 
ee ee ee Pe Pte a te aie | hie 3 2 
ee ee me ae: a $4 mia dass se Eas vee na re Usha ez 5 
as 1 Pook ¥ ae =k as 1 = 1 — 2 — 16 8 
7s RE ae es ee cae 5 1 3 3 2] -- 40 40 
— 3 1 1 1 1 1 10 2 6 3 6 1 81 71 
5 | 18 3 2 2 5 7 |168 | 15 | 22 | 17 60 | 12 805 788 
ec 8 SS ae See cee 1 1 a 2 ais 12 11 
—{|/—|]— 1 EN AM ces Fy ee iy eae ee, Seen ae ma 2 5 
ae =e = = ae a 1 1 = — 1 2 — 15 16 
nae meme Se Me ae Ee, Ga 1 2 
ER ee a oe ee ee eee as tN ane a 8 6 
PME ierran rs el eS Se {She ti grens 1 1 3 2 
= = oe a= aa = a 1 = — 1 _ 1 7 7 
Ue RS ea eee 1 Bl) Ne 1 2 3 os 34 33 
ce ee ee Cee ae (ae ee to [en STS biog 1 1 
ee gee FP oe tt 2 2 1 1 23 18 
ES ae oe ee a 1 10 1 4 5 6 3 72 68 
5 | 18 3 3 2 5 8 |178 | 16 | 26 | 22 66 | 15 877 at 
12 | 26 yee ee 1 1 fh 5d EGO wh AG rahe BB rote 1? 68 | 11 — 856 
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TABLE 51— 





ENGLAND AND 























1. 3 cea 5. | 6 y PB ge | a A | a Bi &  e > 
$ ; : a at 
Place or Cause of Accident. s = : = 2 % Bi 
no] ~ 3 Pe o ro =I Aa io] 
E - i132 |2 (21/4) 2) a ee 
= e wm a” x. Gq a] Oo 
S| . |se/f8] ¢]/2¢] 2/1218) 2 | 21338 
P|] 8 | 88188! 818/32) 4) ee Se 
ca! 2s i) a n = out 
2] 6 188|s4| 21212)41282 oe 
cS} 2 ES a? 3 S) S) o be a bk hay 
amt fe Ort > | | 2 |} a |} a) oe Sa 
B. RUMBER OF PERSONS 
Explosions = shes oe eee 
Dust. a: 4 | Pee Wee 2 1) iy - -+ - 7 _— 
FALLS OF GROUAD. 
At the working face . .. | 1,978] 3,787; 338] 2,411] 4,754] 1,664] 2,449) 2,450} 137; 952] 636) 193 
tem roads while repairing or 2 
nlarging 76 32 11} 299} 664) 234; 298] 214 5 Lig 122 15 
On roads while otherwise work- 
ing or passing - os es 127 49} 9 387 517 160 199 229 15 46 56 je 
5. ts a ee ae | to ag | a a 1 — — — = age = 
Total .. . .. | 2,181} 4,602) 358) 3,097) 5,935] 2,059) 2,946) 2,893) 157) 1,108) 814) 220 
SHAFT Secor 
Overwinding < va _ 1 — 1 _ 7 3 ae ps = —_ 
Ropes or chains breaking _ _ ~— _ _ —_— — — — —_ _— = 
Whilst descending or ascending by 
machinery aie 6 7 — _ — — — 2 pea = — i! 
Falling down shaft an _— 1 a 2 4 4 == = te ee: — — 
Things falling down shaft — 1 1 — + 6 1 4 5 —_ 1 3 — 
Other shaft accidents .. < 12 22 ce 12 7 6 4 6 1 5 4 _ 
Total .. os - is 32 2 19 13 14 10 16 1 6 | f 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 
Ropes or chains breaking... 5 13 = 15 20 6 4 = _ 6 2 5 
Run over or crushed by trams ~ 
or tubs :—f ; 
Mechanical hauiage ee 316 85 76; 405 946 240 371 377 13 142 88 16 
Horse haulage... ae 704| 2,287 25 35 234 240 270 328 20 5 133 45 
Hand haulage .. ae 249 840} 167} 586) 1,588} 504) 538) 392 17} 139) 136): 18 
Runaway tramsortubs .. 18 50 15 67 64 22 45 18 1 19 10 6 
td atal 43: me -- | 1,287| 4,033| 283) 1,093, 2,832) 1,006) 1,224) 1,115 51; 305) 367 85 
Other haulage accidents . an 724) 2,172 181} 1,312] 2,318 870 803 867 41 339 317 120 
Total .. ai -. | 2,016) 6,218) 464) 2,420) 5,170) 1,882! 2,031; 1,984 92} 650! 686) 210 
MISCELLANECUS 
UNDERGROURD. 
By explosives = ae 24 24) 2, 6 3 z 1 3 — 6 3 — 
Suffocation by natural gases... 1 250 — 5 7 3 a ah aiiad fe E98 Se _ 
By underground fires .. oe _ — —_ — 2 — — — —_— — _ =— 
Irruptions of water + 2 — _— — — — — — — —_— _ _ 
Electricity ae = we I 5 1 — —_ — 1 — — 2 = oo 
By machinery .. =a ae 106 269 11 176 342 97 78 82 4 92 23 1 
Other accidents .. A 2 1,795} 3,051 389} 2,620) 4,519] 1,326} 2,536] 2,714 95} 1,037 716 187 
Total .. ae -- | 1,929) 3,342| 403! 2,607| 4,873) 1,428} 2,616) 2,799 99| 1,137) 742; 188 


i i ————— eee 


Total Underground .. | 6,149) 14,195 1,227) 8,380/ 15,993) 5,384) 7,604) 7,692) 349) 2,902) 2,249) 619 
ON SURFACE. 





——- | ———————_. 











By machinery .. ae =< 29 92 3 48 89 51 29 24 1 8 10 2 
Boiler explosions . — a _ — 1 — —_ —_ _ —— = rae 
On railways, sidings or tramways: 
While cag in Sohn 
waggons 88 233! 18 100 131 64 37 60 5 18 ad 
While engaged. in coupling or 
uncoupling waggons : 10 24 1 6 33 11 6 9 3 8 4 3 
Run over while passing along or 
across railways or tramways 12 39 — 6 6 3 7 2 — 4 6 1 
Crushed between waggons and 
Structures .. - s 30 55 3 29 40 11 7 10 _— 12 2 — 
In other ways .. ee <= 69 89) 9 91 116 58 28 40 3 3] 37 12 
_, foal .. 2 =} 209 449 al) 232} 264° 147 &5| 121 11 73 93 23° 
Electricity on oe ee = 2 — 1 4 — — _ —_ i — = 
Other accidents .. e 4: ws 362 694 57 517} 631 276} 381 44] 30] -132] - 433 24 
Total on Surface > 600) 1,228) 91 798} 1,051 474, 495) 586 42) 214) 236 49 
Gross Total ye -- | 6,749) 15,424 1,318) 9,178| 17,044) 5,858 8,099) 8,278) 391] 3,116) 2,485) 668 

















_-: es ee oe Oooo Oe eS eee 


Corresponding figures for the 


Year 1931 a* -- | 6,897\ 17,159| 1,317! 10,935! 19,592) 6,709| 9,278| 8,889 439| 3,297| 2,707| 705 


ea Et 6,897) 17,159) 1,317! 10,935! 19,592) 6,709\ 9,278) 8,889|  439\ 3,297) 2,707) 240 
* See Note f to Table 45. 
t Notincluding accidents primarily due to ropes or chains breaking. 
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continued. 
GREAT BRITAIN. 
WALES. SCOTLAND. 
1932. 1931. 
Sere, Peta Tes tse 18.” | 19s 20. Peete | 225" | - 23s P24. > 25. 
Sng Eo Total 
Ma | ik ae sea 
oO: -S | Oy ioe n r 0 er of 
gu aa ag =& x Total Per- Per- 
i ae ad roa == Ne} Number of 
3 3 | 3 a ; 85] 88 |Ag.| 9g. | _ Persons sake sd hago 
SETS Be $ 5 $3) 8 | go | S81) 528) 8S |disabledtor| Se | dés- 
a qi ; a a oo m1 E g | -o | 843] Ob th ously | abled 
‘2 § Ms fH = 8 Se | a8 [au] oh | morethan | Tn” | “r 
§ £5) a ° * oe q = & 3 S n go = 3 days. : 
= rr es = 2 : Ow ao 14.5 4 jured. more 
3 Oy n ae} oO oe) q (o) g 0 = im iS ae g ou * 
E Sie }e 8 | 8 | e4] 5 | S21 28 esr Bs ine 
Bere} eee aol Bob dt 8 Pua ye Doe teas Fs lg tote 
INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOR MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 
ER Oa eS ee ee ee a ee oe Oe 109 110| . 96 
— Sse Serena is cit sin] ote ar ie ab) beet te ee 
298] 647; 109} 119| 48] 146] 696] 8,716) 736] 951} 528] 1,649 36,768 1,105]. 39,829 
47| 126] 19 8 4 98! 1,312} 81{ 63 63| 118 4,347 150} 4,890 
ap; 52) He 6 7 46} 940} 66; 38 41] 4141 3,587 122] 4,197 
Fea) aay sa oe —* oe —-8 a Pare Pate 0 ae 1 bd 1 
385, 825] 138] 133; 59 840/ 10,868, 883| 1,052] 632] 1,908! 44,703 1,378] 48,925 
— — — +. — | on ceo er cs 15 23 35 
ie Spee Mae oo ie es eee | a = see 1 
Ss Be.) Ve ease Se ad Eien ke can 2 18 si 12 
> a oer ieee eas ee en ua een corn 5 1 2 
os i See 13) — 4 QP 5 53 2 63 
y—+ - 14 2 5 5} 14 131 9 89 
2 1 Y—_y — 30 2 9 7; (t 222 35| 202 
1 a Oot ame 10 7 3 1 12 124 23} 106 
16} 116 10 19 12 633, 122} 140] 60} 165 5,279 236| 5,686 
41 17} 35]. 25 3 1,134} 25 3 BL: Bg 5,666 164] 6,539 
51] 228] 24 22 5 765, 97| 149} 136] 468 7,347 142] 7,701 
B14 7 1 3 40 Oe te Fal 2a Be 495 115| 491 
113} 375) 76| 67| ° 23 2,672| 253) 307) 211) 71 18,787 657| 20,417 
137} 381; 46 42) 20 2,677| 217| 431) 266] 762 15,627 145] 17,362 
251; 762! 122) 110; 43 5,259| 477) 741| 478] 1,486 34,538 825| 37,885 
2 1 3] a TOl) ene Po 75 Th AT 137 1521 140 
i ee 2 3° 4+ + — 27 2 3 
ef rad Sede poe Sere eee gees 3 om 8 
ho a RI ee ae CS a Sn en ae Sco 2 1 1 
ee Shi a) oredr teas tion Bln eed 34 48 21 
23} 84 2 ee 239-253]; 88, 4 42h. 192 1,984 60| 1,674 
364, 948} 113] 137| 21 6,828) 544] 1,054} 588] 1,779 34,339 263| 41,603 
389} 1,036) 118) 146] 23 7,081] 597] 1,167} 637] 1,924 36,526 526| 43,450 
oo | - | | | —— | —————- | — | — | — SF | Oe | | 
1,027} 2,626} 379} 390! 125 23,263] 1,959| 2,970) 1,754] 5,365 116,098 2,874| 130,558 
10 9 2 3 87 Stat 11] 34 569 46| 598 
a iia ie Se nat fab = ml Bae gee Ohta 3 a8 8 
6} 31 10 Ge rt 278) 15) 61; 44) 106 1,395 
2 4 Se. FN 45 7; 10 5} 19 216 
4 ete aed! > SS ees yi ees 5 2h =.10 141 
2 5 2 i et 62 rl 8 3] 23 314 
20} 34 4 a 258 Shae O7pted: 27S 56 1,077 
SGT as 7: Ca 6 | nae 670} 28| 141} 8i| 212 3,143 
= Bares i aod 0 yp ees ees Tee 14 
9a) 165] 18] 27 2 966} 78] 182} 107] 284 5,714 
119} 255, 34 41 2 1,727} 109} 334) 202) 530 9,443 
1,146) 2,881) 413) 43i| 127; 453) 1,839] 24,990 2,068] 3,304| 1,956| 5,895 125,541 
| pepe chen | Feit 1s eens Sree Se 
1,268 3,152' 436 539! a 546! 1,757127,859 2,46) 3,714 2,234 7,434) 1,565 _ 3,287) 141,014 
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TABLE 51— 
II.—Metalliferous Mines (including the Stratified Ironstone 
Note,—For the Number of Separate Fatal 


Other Mines under the Metalliferous 


Iron Ore and Ironstone Mines. Mines Regulation Acts. 


Under the 


; : All Iron All 
aes | mes || or non tou 
Act Regulation ironstone hietalliferous 
Place or Cause of : Ere. Mines. At A Mines. 
Accident. Tin |i pees | At 
| | | Mines | : 
: and | Slate 
Lincoln-| Cum- Cor Zinc | Mines.| other 
shire | berland Saar. Mines. Mines. 
Cleve-|_ and | and | Else- | 1932. | 1931.| “": . 1932, | 1931. 


land. | North- | North | where. 
ampton-|Lanca- 
shire. | shire. 


A. NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED. 


Explesions of Firedamp ..| — bat = sare ae pad ha 8 ap ae Sop es 
FALLS OF GROUND 


At the working face .. 1 _— —_ oo 1% 4 — — —_ 2 2 aa 
On roads while repairing or 

enlarging . — — — = — = es at = — A 2 
On roads while otherwise 

working or pasene?- Ae _ — — = — 1 ese — = — {ee = 
In shafts se Se — — to = — =a 











Total ee 1 — — — 1 5 —= — a 2 2 2 
SHAFT ACCIDERTS. 


Overwinding .. ae —— — = = = if i Be Em 
Ropes or chains breaking ee — — —— — = ete ane ae mee pe =e 
Whilst descending or ascending 

































































by machinery — — — _— — = 1 a aoe = 1 pia 
Falling into shaft from surface] — = = a = 2m = = = rae a aS 
Falling from part way down —_ — _— — —_ pie ates — aos eae Bis 
Things falling into shaft from 
$s ace _ — —_— — — —_— — —_ — — —_—_. — 
eva falling from part way 
Other shaft accidents — aa — =— 2s a — = anid Hee = ES ses ee 
Total oe — — 2e ae = its 1 = =e pane 1 yd 
UNDERGROUND HAULAGE 
ACCIDENTS. 
Ropes or chains breaking .. — — os — pen lk Sd eae a= a as re 
Run over or crushed by trams 
or tubs a 1 =e Be, = 1 oer ee watt as — — 2 
Other haulage accidents Sc — — _— os =a a ane or 
Total Sy. 1 — — — 1 as = = ee — — 2 
MEISGELLANEOUS UNDER- 
GROUND. 
By explosives .. — 1 i —— 1 1 wee ee — ‘= — ae 
Suffocation by natural gases — — — as a es = = coe — a oo 
By underground fires Fs — = = Lee aes eae eS =e ae == ihe = 
Irruptions of water .. . = —— = a eter aoe sie eed fs —— pis pate 
By electricity — © — coe = = — —_ = a =a = 
By machinery .. — a — = = iil es = aes ps = = 
Other accidents — — ce pas = = <2 — << Laas oe iT 
Total iy — 1 — — 1 1 — =e — = oe 1 
Total Underground... 2 1 —_ — 3 6 1 8 — 2 11 ee 
ON SURFACE. 
By machinery . es a — 1 — — 1 | —_— _— — i 1 oe 
Boiler explosions “er —_ _ — —_ a= eas a= = = — — 
On railways, sidings or tram- 
ways a 2 «t = — — — os — ae fate = = Oe — _ 
Electricity ie Ss at = ae as wes nae coo Le = = = weet _ 
Other accidents 2 == mP: — sae tes os ae cans we bat —= a3 : 
Total on Surface dy tase 1 2S See eee 1 Fk ee 1 1 14 
“ge ee) ee eo | OS | CC am | ee | ee et d 
Gross Total if 2 a oe = 4 eae 1 8 — 3 12 _ 
Corresponding edit bh the Pe Fa YF eG lice. Aad ae : 
Year 1931... es 3 — 4 sae mo 7 —— 1 2 3 6 @ 


* See Note f to Table 45, 
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continued. | | 
Mines in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire). 
ana Non-fatal Accidents see Table 45. 


Inc 
Other Mines under the Metalliferous Mines 

















Iron Ore and Ironstone Mines. Regulation Acts. 
. | 
: Under the All Non-ferrous 
Under the Metalliferous | All Iron Ore and Metalliferous 
Coal Mines Mines Regula- ironstone Mires. Total Mines. Total 
Act. tion Acts. 1932. N one At n 1932. N ar 
re) A o 
een Persons ee Lead At “re \inaeg te meee et EA ee CON2S 
otal disabled ; and Slate disabled 
Lincoln-) Cum- Number | Number | for more 3 Zinc | Mines. other | mumber | Number for more 
shire |berland of of than ae Mines. Mines. of of than 
Cleve-| and and Else- | Persons | Persons | 3 days a Persons | Persons| 3 days 
land. | North- | North | where. | disabled | seri- | in 1931. disabled | seri- | i 1931. 
ampton-| Lanca- for more} ously tor more} ously 
shire. } shire. than | injured* than | injured* 
3 days. 3 days. 





B. NUMBER OF PERSONS INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOR MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 


ens er | ene | eee a fr en | ee | eerie | an meeeenenemns | nme ee 





Se ee ee a eee! (eee) Reena” Coe Cnn Danae veer 
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i cc es | es [eee a ee fe eee fe en ee | 


stg | erg | es | | errr | er | 





ee fee | en | = | ame |e | ES | EEE | en | EE | A RS SS 
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TABLE S1— 
III.—Quarries more 
NoTE.—For the Number of Separate Fatal 





Quarries at which the Principal Mineral got was | Great Britain. 


Lime- 
stone Clay 
Iron- | (other | Sand- | o),;.. | Jgmeous| and Other | 4939, | 1937. 


Place or Cause of Accident. stone. than stone. Rocks. | Brick {Minerals. 
Chalk, Earth. 
&c.). 








A. NUMBER OF PERSONS KILLED. 





| 
INSIDE THE QUARRIES. 


({.e., inside the actual pits, holes, or 
excavations.) 


Falls of Ground. 
From beyond the eae own work- 














ing-place .. _ 1 4 -- 5 2 — 12 li 
From the person’s own ‘working- place _— 1 1 4 2 2 it 11 11 
Total ae bie ae — 2 5 4 7 4 1 23 22 
By Blasting. 
While charging or tamping.. — —- — _ — — 1 1 1 
From stones projected by shots, when 
persons had not taken sufficient | 
shelter on .- oe ces = — — -~ — _— — 2 
From miss-fire shots. . ae aid —_ — — — — — ea — tes 
Other accidents AE — — — ste me =< == = aa 
Total ie AE, oe —_ — _— — — — 1 1 3 
During Descent or Ascent. 
Falling from paths, steps or ladders . — — — — — = a= — oz 
When descending or yaaa hl 
machinery ces —_ — _ — — — 1 1 Paes 
Other accidents ie as ae _ — _— = ae = == ast aire 
Total ie Ks — — — — sao aes 1 1 ae 
Miscellaneous. 
Ropes or chains breaking — — = — ee ane = aie I 
Machinery — 1 1 — ~ — — 2 3 
Boiler explosions ’ ; - — — —_ — aoe — = Be peal 
On inclined and engine planes ae —_ — —_ _ 1 ae 1 2 2 
On railways, sidingsor tramways .. — 1 1 — — _ — 2 _ 
Falling from ledges .. As — 2 4 — 1 -— 1 8 7 
Electricity .. aie ms — — — as cae — we as Lee 
Other accidents ate — 1 _ ~~ 1 —_— - 2 2 
Total es =. oe | —_ 5 6 — 3 —_— 
Total Inside Quarries ie — 7 11 4 10 4 
ee ES es |S eee ey | en (ee ae) eee se 
OUTSIDE THE QUARRIES. 
Machinery .. we we ais —_— 1 — — —_ —_ 
Boiler explosions z — — — | a oa = 
On inclined and engine planes Se — — —- = — ns 
On railways, sidings or tramways .. — —_ — 1 — — 
Electricity vis a a a — — a — oat 
Other accidents ia me — 2 2 -_ 1 i 
Total Outside Quarries .. | — 3 a xg "4 1 
Gress Total at ve -— 10 13 5 11 5 
Corresponding figures for the Year 
1931 Sire a ae rc 14 10 if 9 7 





* See Note f to Table 45. 
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continued. 
than 20 feet deep. 


and Non-fatal Accidents see Table 49. 








Quarries at which the Principal Mineral got was Great Britain, 1932. Total 
ie N ee 
Total 2 
Persons 
; Rumber Number : 
Limestone Clay and disabled 
Ironstone. |(other than] Sandstone.} Slate. ote Brick Wie se ae Weng of Persons » | fae ota 
Chalk, &c.) Earth. erais. | Clsabled ter | seriously | yan 3 days 
> 
; Pea, than injured. in 1931 
ays. * i 





B. NUMBER OF PERSONS INJURED WHO WERE DISABLED FOK MORE THAN 3 DAYS. 





























Pepogik 11 138 70 20 104 95 41 azo |{ eae Ros) 
11 138 70 20 104 95 41 479 55 517 
| 8 
4 14 7 1 14 5 — 45 27 46 
2 
14 
4 14 7 1 14 5 = 45 | 51 46 
5 5 C1 Sas 7 4 5 30 as 95 
= — - — -- ~- _ — = 3 
1 1 1 3 3 1 14 a 12 
6 6 5 4 10 7 6 44 ee 40 
2 fae aes cen 2 1 1 8 1 9 
3 7 16 6 14 9 11 66 7 87 
= 1 a3 a sa td se 2 Bae a 
2 10 1 2 4 13 1 33 2 29 
24 154 29 47 112 84 71 521 15 599 
7 14 11 4 12 7 4 59 13 73 
~ 66 536 212 369 669 128 95 2,075 oaas 2,642 
104 724 269 428 813 243 183 2,764 93 3,432 
Ri 125 882 351 453 941 350 230 3,332 199 4,035 
2 13 14 13 30 7 22 101 14 128 
a2 2 eae ee tat Riles 14 a 16 
3 41 29 49 52 27 39 240 15 342 
ey ae es, nm, 1 _— —_ pares 
13 133 124 299 230 60 100 959 31 1,119 
18 189 168 364 314 101 161 1,315 63 1,605 
143 1,071 519 817 1,255 451 391 4,647 262 Be 
134 1,479 593 817 1,684 516 417 ee 315 5,640 
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Table 52.—Total Number of Persons Injured by Accidents at Mines and 
of Disablement and the Nature 





Major Injuries. 





Fractures. Dislocations. 
Period of Disablement. 
Upnem in Dimer ’ Hernia.| Total 


Thigh. Leg. Arm, Rib. Head. Ex- Ex- 
tremity. | tremity. 





(i) MINES UNDER TRE COAL MINES 


Number of ieee Injured who were | | 





disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 oe — — — a — — —_ — — 
8 days and under 2 weeks 1 ye 2 — —_ 4- — 1 10 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks He 2 6 12 31 4 5 5 14 79 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks ae 1 26 22 53 pie 5 5 a 35 128 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 2 92 14 9 1 2 my 39 161 
26 weeksorlonger .. 7 45 4 1 1 1 1 12 12 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 55 273 49 27 13 th 14 53 491 
Totalf .. ALS ar A 68 444 105 100 24 25 24 154 944 
(ii) MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES 
Number of Persons Injured who were | 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 spe - — — —_ 1 1 1 3 
8daysandunder2 weeks .. _ 2 1 1 — 3 —_— 1 8 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks 1 4 42 33 2 oF 6 12 ‘109 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks ek 1 25 56 19 4 7 4 35 151 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks ee 3 70 22 8 4 1 5 32 145 
26weeksorlonger .. 2 29 6 — — — _— 6 43 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 40 201 59 22 10 3 6 40 381 
Total} .. ie Ae ats 47 332 186 83 20 24 22 127 841 
(iii) MINES UNDER THE COAL MINES 
Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 nye — — — — _ _ —_ 1 1 
8daysandunder2weeks .. : — — — 1 —_ 2: — 3 6 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks — 3 11 11 — 4 1 6 36 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks ots — 4 31 5 1 4 2 21 68 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks Sig 1 16 il 4 1 1 — 15 49 
26weeksorlonger .. 3 5 — oo 1 — -—— 4 13 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 7 26 22 4 3 1 os 17 82 
Totaly .. ais sa ae 11 55 15 25 6 12 5 67 256 





Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 ie —_ 
8daysand under2 weeks . — 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks Be — 


6 weeks and under 13 weeks 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks - 
26weeksorlonger .. 

Number of Persons who had not 
recovered frominjury at end of year a 2 — — 1 


——— | —_——_— | — | | | | | 


Total .. te ws ae —_ 4 — 1 1 — ae 1 7 


LS A AS St 
* Excluding Stratified Ironstone mines of Cleveland, 
+ Including cases in which the period of disablement 
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Quarries in Great Britain in the Year 1932, classified according to the Period 
of the Injury received. 


ar 


_Minor Injuries. 











Cut 
Hand Other Grand Total. 
| Cut or cane 
To To To To To To To To Hand | Finger juries. 
Head. | Eyes. | Hand. | Foot. | Arm. Leg. Rib. | Back. or with | Total. | 
Finger.| Blood 
Poison- | | 1932. | 1931. 
\ ing. 
ACT.*—Workers at the Coal Face (76,274,000 Man-shifts worked in 1932). 
SE EET SEEnnET TEnSnnInEEEY SEER GRERRINE 
832 860 1,993 1,042 818 1,310 75 724 556 50 8,260 459 8,719 | 10,092 
1,437 | 1,076 3,308 1,484 | 1,180 1,953 114 | 1,197 852 111 125712, 709 | 13,431 | 14,716 
2,064 | 1,423 8,637 3,541 | 2,548 5,032 501 | 2,785 | 1,865 294 | 28,691 1,794 | 30,564 | 34,09f 
320 310 1,801 912 458 1,382 148 564 335 43 6,274 482 6,884 7,961 
72 89 254 172 94 410 20 109 48 15 1,283 128 1,572 1,833: 
16 39 39 22 10 75 10 33 7 if 243 2 341 423 
318 268 996 504 314 1,103 77 592 200 40 4,412 416 5,319 5,698 
5,061 | 4,057 | 17,035 7,679 | 5,423 | 11,270 $46 | 6,007 | 3,866 554 | 61,898 | 4,015 | 66,857 | 74,858 





594 318 1,885 718 483 936 46 476 218 AZ. AMG sa1y 373 5,593 6,403 
1,007 372 2,580 998 820 1,547 76 Jar 382 84 8,618 699 9,225 9,935 
1,648 510 7,863 2,364 | 1,936 4,038 344 | 1,998 | 1,138 195 | 22,034 1,493 | 23,636 | 27,206. 

273 104 1,825 549 451 1,169 95 397 203 44 5,111 375 5,637 6,491 

67 34 276 89 68 305 ra 86 35 4 991 128 1,264 1,343 
15 iz 41 10 15 59 z 31 8 2 190 19 252 273: 

228 117 890 314 263 824 65 362 168 33 3,204 357 3,942 4,440 
3,834 | 1,463 | 14,862 5,043 | 4,038 8,882 656 | 4,103 | 2,094 405 | 45,380 | 3,345 | 49,566 | 56,129 
a EELS 

ACT.*—Surface Workers (47,716,000 Man-shifts worked in 1932). 
ern i 
ee ish 89 267 158 83 153 8 85 61 11 996 79 1,067 1,126: 
142 95 468 230 134 247 16 112 89 23 1,556 107 1,669 1,743- 
189 129 1,490 548 336 640 Fis) 265 246 63 3,981 277 4,294 4,832 
40 26 331 124 83 188 21 48 50 9 920 78 1,066 1,214 
4 16 4] 30 19 32 5 5 10 — 162 mai | 232 286 
Z 4 3 a 3 13 — 2 1 _— 32 3 48 48 
45 24 186 68 70 118 Me 38 32 9 601 57 740 769 
503 383 2,786 1,162 728 1,392 136 555 489 115 8,249 613 9,118 | 10,027 














3 1 A 4 3 2 
14 1 10 e 4 6 
36 5 29 25 12 18 

5 1 4 8 — 8 

1 aa 1 1 2 1 
= - Ss — = 1 =. 

5 3 3 2 —_— 5 
64 |, 11 54 47 22 40 


Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. See Section (iv). 
was not known. 














1 1 — 23 

6 8 3 60 
19 15 —_ 165 

1 2 1 31 
ae = — a, 
a = a 1 
3 1 2 24 
30 27 6 311 








1 24 g 

1 6i 78 

10 176 247 
3 34 50 
ae 9 12 
— 1 3 
aa 28 58 
15 333 457 
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TABLE 52— 





Major Injuries. 


Fractures. Dislocati 
Period of Disablement. islocations 


Gppend beer Hernia. | Total, 


Thigh. Leg. Arm. Rib. Head. Ex- Ex- 
tremity. | tremity. 


(v) TRON MINES UNDER THE 


Number of Persons Injured who were | 
disabled for :— 

More than 3 days and under 8 days 

8 days and under 2 weeks .. ae 











2 weeks and under 6 weeks oe — —_ —- 2 — — eh aa 2 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks ae _— 2 _ — — <5 = | 3 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks 2 o — —_ — — — — ae toe 
26 weeks orlonger .. — — pas uae = =e ae a an 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year —_ 2 — — — =: = ane 2 
Total ee ee ee ee iar. 4 —. 92 —_— — — 1 7 
(vi) OTHER MINES UNDER THE 
Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 aye — _ —_ —_ — — a ee eat 
8days and under 2 weeks .. _ —_ 1 — — me as 1 2 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks ee _ — 1 _ — 2 cee ie 3 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks ee _ 1 3 3 — a a 1 8 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks ee — -- — —~ —_ — — o4 3 
26weeksorlonger .. _ 1 — —_ _— * = a! 1 
Number of Persons who had not 
recoveredfrom injury at end of year 1 4 1 _ 1 — —— 1 8 
Total ee ees ee ee 1 § 6 3 1 2 — 95 
(vii) IRONSTONE QUARRIES 
Number of Persons Injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 days — —_ _ — —_ —— a a: = 
8 days and under 2 weeks .. ca -— — _ — 2 — a fe oe 
2w eis and under 6 weeks. . as — — — — —_ — = a = 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks be —_ — _ — —s — ee 1 a 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks ee _ — —_ _— — = — 1 1 
26 weeks or longer.. — sh 1 =a 2 os ze peat 1 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year — 3 — = — — — ae 3 
Total .. bee 3. ae _ 3 1 _ — — —~ 2 6 
(viii) OTHER QUARRIES 
Number of Persons injured who were 
disabled for :— 
More than 3 days and under 8 days _ —_— _ _ 1 1 — — 2 
8 days and under 2 weeks. . 53 _ — _ —_ _ -- —_ 3 3 
2 weeks and under 6 weeks. . As —_ 6 5 14 ' 1 3 2 4 35 
6 weeks and under 13 weeks bie 1 12 13 10 1 1 _ 5 43 
13 weeks and under 26 weeks ate 1 18 — 3 — 2 1 6 31 
26 weeks or longer .. 1 6 Zz 1 1 — — _ li 
Number of Persons who had not 
recovered from injury at end of year 10 40 17 3 3 2 1 4 80 
Totalt .. ae oe Ke 13 82 37 31 7 9 4 22 205 





{Including cases in which the period of 


—— a 


ae ar. ae 


a 
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continued. 





Minor Injuries. 























Cut 
a pes Other Grand Totai. 
7 To To To To To To To To Hand | Finger) + tal. 3 In- 
Head. | Eyes. | Hand. | Foot. | Arm. | Leg. | Rib. | Back. | or with Oba |b SURES 
Finger.| Blood | 
Poison- 1932. 1931. 
ing. 
METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. (515,000 Man-shifts worked in 1932). 
1 1 7 2 1 3 ae a a ae Lined 18 1 19 16 
2 1 5 3 1 4 Sent 2 ne we 18 he 18 26 
3 1 22 7 4 23 1 5 2 1 69 3 74 78 
— — 6 1 i 1 1 al sar 1 10 at 13 22 
1 ie a an 2 2 oe se = ee 5 ak 5 3 
— or Be —_— ae saaee Soot jada a aaa aa pe a iy 
ae a = 1 1 2 at ss he 1 5 1 6 13 
ir 3 40 14 9 35 2 10 2 3 125 | 5 137 159 
METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. (1,911,000 Man-shifts worked in 1932). 
4 4 12 9 jj 7 1 2 3 2 51 1 52 63 
12 5 30 13 10 12 ay 4 9 7 102 5 109 102 
20 3 81 33 16 26 2 23 12 14 230. 8 241 284 
2 ie 16 6 3 12 3 2' : as 47 5 69 56 
a — 1 1 2 4 1 — es aes 9 2 14 11 
ae can 1 =e oes pee cea 1 = os 2 = 3 4 
4 3 5 3 6 3 1 1 pi — 26 3 37 43 
42 15 146 a5 44 64 8 33 27 23 487 24 516 564 
MORE THAN 20 FEET DEEP. 
1 | cataeeercet, ee ce ese 
5 2 5 4 3 3 a — a 1 23 1 24 10 
3 2 9 2 5 3 ‘3 1 1 = 26 4 30 24 
5 2 10 12 9 1 6 1 = 47 9 56 60 
1 hs 5 2 — 6 se 1 = ae 15 2 18 25 
ee po a 2d ahs 2 ea = 1 = 3 a 4 6 
= = = pene = ie paae se ar wh = bee 1 =e 
be a 3 we 28 3 Ps =a aes sie 6 1 10 8 
4| 6! 32 20 9 26 i 8 3 1 120 17 143 134 


49 66 29 65 42 60 ii 30 52 22 492 20 514 556 
64 68 191 93 95 110 12 46 104 46 829 28 860 1,062 
110 97 573 249 171 308 27 124 200 110 1,969 86 2,090 2,507 
34 33 133 64 30 91 8 32 22 27 474 35 552 700 
19 17 27 16 6 23 ad 6 5 6 116 9 156 180 
2 5 4 4 —_ 3 — —_ —_ 2 20 3 34 56 
15 27 40 22 16 51 2 11 5 12 201 13 294 396 





disablement was not known. 


* 
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182 APPENDIX A.—STATISTICAL TABLES 


TABLE 54.—Number of Persons Killed and Injured by Accidents 
at Mines in Great Britain per 100,000 Man-shifts worked 
from 1922. 

A. SUMMARY. 1922-32. 



































Mines under the Coal Mines Act.* see Man 
Persons employed Below Above Below and Above 
and Above Ground. Below arenes Ground.t Ground. 
Year. 
Persons Killed and Injured by Accidents due to 
Seriously} Total - 
Kiiled. | Injured. | Injured. | Falls of Other All All Ali All 
Ground. |Haulage.) Causes. | Causes. | Causes. | Causes. | Causes. 

Annual Rate per 100,000 man-shifts worked. 
Averages 
1922-26 | 0-40 1-61 65-1 28°5 21-0 27°7 77-2 24-7 51-8 31-6 
1927-31 0-43 1-71 69-3 31-6 22°35 29-8 83-9 22:2 53:3 33-8 
1922 0:39 1-68 65-9 29:1 21-5 27-6 78-2 24-6 43-1 21-9 
1923 0:41 1-64 66°9 28-6 22-2 28-4 79-2 25°5 53°3 28-8 
1924 0-38 1°53 62°5 27k 20-4 26-5 74:0 24-1 56°9 35-8 
1925 0-40 1-54 63-4 279 20-2 27-4 75°5 23-6 53°5 34-9 
1926f 0:42 1-67 66-9 29-6 20-8 28-8 79°2 25°5 49-6 33-2 
1927 0-45 1-85 68-5 30-7 21-0 30-6 82-3 23°3 56-0 33-8 
1928 0:42 1:77 69-0 31-3 23-2 28:9 83-4 22-3 53-2 35-6 
1929 0:43 1-70 70°9 32:7 21-9 31-2 85-8 22°6 55:6 37-6 
1930 0:43 1-62 70-8 32-6 23-0 30-7 86:3 21-9 52-6 31-0 
1931 0-41 1-57 66-9 30:7 23:7 27-4 81:8 20-9 45-9 28-3 
1932 0-45 1-63 63-7 30-2 23-2 24-8 78-2 19-9 44-7 27°6 





* Except Stratified Ironstone Mines in Cleveland, Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire. 

{ The rates for underground accidents are based upon the number ot shifts so worked, and those for 
surface accidents upon the number of shifts worked above-ground. { January to April. 

Note.—The maximum hours of labour below-ground at coal mines in 1922 were 7 hours per day which 
were increased to 8 hoursin July, 1926. Incertaindistricts the increased hours were limited by agreement 
to 74, and since 1st December, 1930, this has been the statutory limit. In the case of surface workers 
engaged in the manipulation of coal the hours of presence in 1922-6 were 464 in a full week, but have 
since been subject to modifications similar to those of workers below-ground. 


B.. YEAR 1932. 


Estimated Number of Persons Killed and Iajured 


Number of by Accidents. 
District. a ate a aS: Per 100,000 
eaied Neaiber Man-shifts worked. 
in 1932. in 1932. 1932. 1931. 


(i) Mines under the Coal Mines Act (except Stratified Ironstone Mines in Cleveland, 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire.) 


Scotland AS ae ae Ac ote 25,019,000 12,714 50°8 58°3 
Northumberland A te os ais 11,044,000 6,788 61°5 60-4 
Durham... 26,905,000 15,511 59°6 60°2 
Lancashire, Cheshire and North Staffordshire 21,399,000 12,415 58:0 62-2 
Yorkshire oe 3 32,786,000 23,036 70-3 7401 
North Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire C 20,539,000 16,462 80-1 82-2 
South Derbyshire, Leicestershire, oe 
Chase and Warwickshire .. : wes 12,559,000 6,949 55-3 57°9 
South Wales and acapgnperriss: ie ae ae 36,443,000 25,168 69-1 72°0 
Other Districts* a ‘ me 11,307,000 7,375 65°2 67:0 
Great Britain .. Se we ote 197,092,000 126,418 64-1 673 
(ii) Metalliferous and Other Mines. 
Iron Mines :— 
Cumberland and North Lancashire oe 476,000 122 25-6 26-2 
Cleveland . cs 477,000 319 66:9 66-4 
Lincolnshire and Northamptonshire ie 69,000 18 26-1 22-7 
Elsewhere .. 3 <e “6 39,000 15 38-5 25-0 
All Iron Mines .. a is ss y 1,061,000 | 474 44+7 45°9 
Tin and Arsenic Mines. . ae bs ete 199,000 70 35°2 18°5 
Lead and Zinc Mines .. ae Mie ae 242,000 76 31°+4 30°9 
Slate Mines are ae oie 662,000 141 21°3 30-0 
Other Mines (except Coal) se ts gtyers 808,000 241 29°8 27-1 
All Mines other than Coal and Iron as 1,911,000 528 27-6 28:3 





*Including Cumberland, Westmorland, North Wales, South Staffordshire, Worcester, Salop, 
Forest of Dean, Bristol, Somerset and Kent. 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 185 


TABLE 57.—Number of Cases of Accident and Disease* in respect 
of which Compensaiton was Paid under the Workmen's 
Compensation Acts, and the Amount of Compensation paid in 
ihe Mining and Quarrying Industries from the Year 1908, 
so far as particulars are available. 


























Number of Cases. Amount of Compensation Paid. 
Dt OeeIMOe AREMRISE Gut) 1 ..CSt, To haittc. (See ee ip er 
Number Accidents. Diseases. Accidents. Diseases. Total 
Year. = of Serge eee | Amount 
Employed.| Fatal | irene’ | Fatal | iene” | Fatal | “ment | Fatal | ment’ ai 
ASES-1 Cases Tt SES»! Case aes Cases.} Cases. Cases 
Mines. 
£ £ £ £ £ 

1908 1,047,862 | 1,301 | 137,622 — 1,689 || 226,226 601,848 — 13,382 841,456 
1909 984,994 | 1,456 | 154,798 3 2,730 || 237,308 724,269 493 | 26,795 988,865 
1910 1,072,571 | 1,347 | 166,709 — 3, 783 || 220,973 818,302 — 42,507 | 1,081,782 
1911 1,059,642 | 1,711 | 178,466 1 5, 026 || 281,183 905,999 24 | 68,017 | 1,255,223 
1912 1,086,113 | 1,246 | 167,959 2 5, 949 || 202,367 897,090 439 | 85,831 | 1,185,727 
1913 1,114,210 | 1,312 | 195,387 — 7,478 || 227,418 | 1,010,637 — | 113,203 | 1,351,258 
1914 1,046,357 | 1,768 | 179,899 —_ 8,928 || 307,035 | 1,024,054 — | 164,833 | 1,495,922 
1915-8 Particulars are not available. 

1919 1,184,038 | 1,248 | 134,991 1 9,174 {| 271,051 ; 1,250,096 200 | 225,422 | 1,746,769 
1920 1,249,884 | 1,231 | 134,738 1 9,407 || 274,727 | 1,711,674 79 | 343,094 | 2,329,574 
1921 1,109,023 833 | 103,784 1 8,711 || 184,464 | 1,677,110 300 | 395,637 | 2,257,511 
1922 1,122,511 | 1,067 | 201,370 — 12,585 || 232,009 | 2,605,300 — | 587,295 } 3,424,604 
1923 1,214,660 | 1, "282 245,479 1 | 15,768 | 280,357 | 2,935,172 189 | 594,943 | 3,810,661 
1924 1,202,597 ' 1, 265 214,171 2 | 15,504 || 348,830 | 2,352,447 547 | 674,390 | 3,376,214 
1925 1,157,085 | 1, "235 197,388 3 | 15,779 || 375,642 | 2,290,134 115 | 609,656 } 3,275,547 
1926 772,883 787 | 117,252 5 | 13,187 } 228,767 | 1,945,489 | 1,297 | 540,726 | 2,716,279 
1927 1,052,216 | 1,129 | 188,978 2 | 15,273 | 354,696 | 2,170,878 249 | 488,338 | 3,014,161 
1928 944,666 | 1,073 | 185,823 3 | 14,772 ||324,211 | 2,199,485 992 | 501,990 | 3,026,678 
1929 930,780 | 1,161 | 196,851 3 | 16,126 || 333,664 | 2,227,126 829 | 488,207 | 3,049,826 
1930 933,813 | 1,123 | 190,745 2 | 16,847 | 333,188 | 2,162,192 611 | 505,458 | 3,001,449 
1931 862,314 996 | 170,887 i 16,828 || 308,512 | 2,092,452 220 | 540,005 } 2,941,189 
1932f 810,248 901 | 152,551 5 15,811 270,011 ' 1,989,875 11,049 1 500,139 | 2,761,074 

Quarries. 

1908 85,475 88 5,284 1 2 P1501 23,056 230 11 34,798 
1909 88,880 83 §,536 — Lk O72 28,586 — 2. 40,660 
1910 90,318 91 5,823 — 2 11,199 35,056 — 4 46,259 
1911 91,957 83 5,817 — PAM My AG Ure) 38,274 — 149 49,600 
1912 84,703 64 5,440 — 2 8,665 39,143 — 5 47,813 
1913 87,541 66 6,001 — 5 8,638 35,855 — 36 44,529 
1914 82,709 83 5,674 1 11,799 35,435 —_— 2 47,236 
1915-8 Porticulata are not available. 

1919 49,235 34 2,973 — 3) 6,897 35,768 — 9 42,674 
1920 68,792 56 4,151 — 8 || 12,010 53,169 — 52 65,231 
1921 62,722 42 3,687 —_ 1 9,238 55,929 — 4 65,171 
1922 62,781 3 3,897 —_ 1 8,422 63,159 — 14 71,595 
1923 68,979 49 5,292 | — 7 | 11,162 72,408 — 70 83,640 
1924 74,771 57 6,359 - 9 | 14,512 72,610 — 35 87,157 
1925 76,274 | # 89 6,742 —_ 5 | 29,194 78,506 — 54 107,754 
1926 77,791 62 6,267 — 6 || 17,318 80,173 — 35 97,526 
1927 76,017 61 6,575 — 22 || 18,849 87,451 ne 83 105,883 
1928 73,691 52 6,638 — 5 | 14,403 78,830 — 28 93,288 
1929 79,430 60 6,926 — 14 || 17,056 83,029 — 64 100,149 
1930 73,599 rhe 6,657 — 9 |} 21,901 85,341 — 158 107,400 
1931 72,639 51 6,530 —_— 15 | 14,063 84,724 — 98 98,885 
1932t 70,179 50 5,644 — 17 || 16,996 74,623 — 322 91,941 





* Excluding cases resulting from Schemes made under Section 47 of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925 and the Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 1930. 


+ Including cas2s where the payment for compensation was continued from the previous year. This 
circumstance largely accounts for the smaller number of accident disablement cases shown in the 
preceding Tables, which relate only to cases reported during the year. 


t Provisional figures. 
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TABLE 58.—Number of Cases of Disease* amongst Miners for which Compensation 
under the Workmen's Compensation Acts was paid from 1908, so far as 
particulars are available. 

































Annual Averages. | q 
Nature of Disease. |is08-12) 1913-17 1918-22) 1925- 5| 1925 | 1926 1927 | 1928 | 1929 | 1930 | 1931 | 1932; 
(i) NEW CASES. 
Nystagmus$ . 944 | 2,587 | 3,225 | 3,097 | 3,444 1,771) 1,801] 2,554 | 2,577 | 3,066] 2,729; 1,9 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the | 
hand (beat hand) . 3 718 819 980 | 1,422 | 1,122 1,102} 2,333] 1,349 | 1,708 | 1,448} 1,289] 1,24 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis : 
Arising at or about the ee 
(beat knee).. 1,043 | 1,620 | 1,421 | 2,542 | 2,593 | 1,379] 2, 197 2,644 |3,406 | 3,554] 3,147) 3,02 
Over the elbow (beat elbow) 91 151 158 311 299 202 "392 458 441 451 395 
Inflammation of the synovial 
lining of the wrist joint . 
and tendon sheaths .. 122 187 119 181 179 148 2A) 227 316 298 327 312 
Ankylostomiasis 25 = 6 3 — — 1 _ _ oat = | — a 


Other diseases te ae 9 li 9 29 8 13 23 15 35 37 53 44 


q 
| 
‘ 


| (ii) CASES CONTINUED FROM PREVIOUS YEAR. 


| 
Nystagmus§ 816 | 2,684 | 4,319 | 7,682 | 7,890 8,270] 7,933] 7,264 | 7,263 | 7,572 as ae 8,429 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the ‘ 
hand (beathand) .. ES 32 50 62 143 79 104 290! 112 134 138 129 132 
Subcutaneous Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis: 
Arising at os about the knee 











5 

(beat knee)... 42 76 75 140 140 160 105} 174 175 228 278 2 
Over the elbow (beat elbow). 6 | 4 15 17 15 30 9 17 35 32 38 2 

Inflammation of the synovial ; 

lining of the wrist joint q 

and tendon sheaths ke § 10 5 12 6 5 23 15 13 16 14 15 
Ankylostomiasis te ele — —_ — — —_ 1 = — —-|— —j) — 

Other diseases AS bys 2 1 2 6 6 7 6 12 9 19 21 28 

(iii) TOTAL RUMBER OF CASES. . 

1 F 

Nystagmus§$ 1,760 | 5,271 | 7,544 | 10,779 | 11,334 | 10,041 9,734| 9,818 | 10,638} 11,082 10,367 

Subcutaneous Cellulitis of the 4 

hand (beat hand) .. Fz 750 869 | 1,042 | 1,565 | 1,201 1,206! 2,623) 1,461 | 1,842 | 1,586} 1,418 1,379 

Subcutaneous’ Cellulitis or 
Acute Bursitis: 

Arising at or about the knee ; 
(beat knee).. 1,085 | 1,696 | 1,496 | 2,682 | 2,733 1,539] 2,302) 2,818 | 3,581 | 3,782] 3,425) 3,24 
Over the elbow (beat elbow) _ 97 155 173 328 314 232 347; 409 | 493 473 489 4l 

Inflammation of the synovial : 2 
lining of the wrist joint 

and tendon sheaths ee 127 197 124 193 185 153 240} 242 329 314 341 327 
Ankylostomiasis ae oie 6 3 _— — 1 1 — — _ — _ — 

Other diseases FY se 11 12 3 | 35 14 20 29 27 44 56 74! 72 

' 





* See note * to Table 57. 

+ Excluding the years 1915-18, for which particulars are not available, and the years 1921 and 1926, which were affected by 
prolonged stoppages of work. * 

{ Provisional figures. 

§In July, 1913, the reference to ‘‘ Nystagmus”’ in the Third Schedule of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1906, 
was amended so as to cover “the disease known as miners’ nystagmus . . . . . whether the symptom of oscillation of 
the eyeballs be present or not.’ 
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TABLE 59.—Number of Prosecutions, Convictions and Total Amount 


of Fines and Costs twmposed 


for Offences under the Mines and 


Quarries Acts committed during the Year 1982. 


(i). COAL AND METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS. 





Nature of Offence. 


A. Owners, Agents, Managers and Under Managers.* 


Management .. Ae aie ve ae si: “ie 
Shafts and winding .. ie 

Travelling roads and haulage 

Support of roof and sides 

Boreholes and working near water 

Signalling oe 768 de ax 

Conniving at unauthorised overtime 

Failing to register overtime .. , 

First Aid Regulations .. ae sna 

Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887 (12) 


Tetal in 1932 .. 
Total in 1931 .. ate 


ee 


B. Under Cificials and Werkmen. 


Contraventions of provisions as to :— 
Safety Lamps we ae ; ‘ Re 
Matches and smoking me 
Explosives .. oe we 
Timbering .. “a Ae nk: 
Trams or Tubs (underground haulage) .. in 
Travelling on haulage roads, travelling or working 
Toads or in working places not made secure 
Electricity .. A ri Si ae a 56 
Wilfully damaging, removing or interfering with apparatus, 
etc., or wilfully defacing notices, etc.f .. a oe 
Disobeying orders te af ere as re See 
Sleeping inthe mine .. st ae a se at 
Carrying timber, parts of machines, tools, etc., while 
ascending the shaft in a cage oe ae a 5 
Behaving in a violent or disorderly manner ue ate 
Contraventions of rules as to care and treatment of animals, 
or cruelty to animalsf oe pt ae 3 ae 
Entering or working in an unauthorised part of the mine 
Endangering life and limb  .. Au5 2s ee me 
Riding ponies underground .. ote ee a6 a 
Presenting another workmen’s lamp-check and not recording 
his presence in the pit : oe “at ste ee 
Exceeding legal hours below ground we sn mi 
Failing to use Keps when persons were entering cage at 
surface a. Avs a Pe a _ ats 
Attaching haulage rake to electric haulage rope in motion 
Absent from winding engine when men were below ground 


Totai in 1932 .. Sie 
Total in 1931 .. hs 


e e 
ee ee ee 
. e ee 
° 


on 











Prose- 
cutions Charges Total Amount 
(t.e.No.| Con- j|withdrawn heer of Fines and 
of victions.| or not Taiesed Costs 
separate proven. - imposed. 
charges.) 
£+S.30 
8 8 _ _ 2117-6 
ou 2 — — 20 14 0 
4 2 2 — 10). 6.0 
1 1 —- = a 0 
6 6 — —_ ss 
5 = _— 5 21 4 0 
1 — 1 —_— _— 
1 1 — —- 200 
2 2 _ — 15 0 0 
2 2 —_ — 20. Ome O 
$2 24 3 5 95 1 6 
94 58 5 31 333 15 0 
| 
Lesa. 
il 11 — — 15 6 6 
84 §66 1 17 97 13 0 
38 37 _ 1 56 12 6 
10 10 —_ —- NY 
41 37 — 4 22 11 6 
35 32 1 2 21°10) 70 
2 —_— 1 1 aan Oe & 
1 1 — — peo eae, 
1 1 a — aoe oO 
10 8 _ 2, 611 6 
107 55 3 49 56 0 0 
37 \|3 2 5 37¢ OZ 
11 19 _— 2 19 11 0O 
z 1 — 1 A ecee0 
17 13 — 4 20 18 O 
21 | _— _ LO* 40ers 
1 1 —_— —_ 4 0 0 
1 1 _ _— OZ 6 
1 1 —— —_ 4 0-0 
1 1 _— — — 
1 1 _— 4 4 0 
433 337 8 88 409 6 2 
493 430 13 50 636 18 8 





* The number of mines to which these proceedings related was 7 in 1932 and 11 in 1931. 


+ In addition, one offender was prosecuted under the ‘‘ Malicious Damage Act”’ for wilfully cutting an 
endless haulage rope. He was placed on probation for two years and ordered to pay £1 towards the damage 


done. 


¢ In addition, there weresix prosecutions of workmen under the ‘“‘ Protection of Animals Act,’ resulting 


in four convictions. 


Penalties amounting to £11 4s. were imposed. - 


§ Penalties amounting to £2 1s. or fourteen days’ imprisonment in default were imposed on each of two 


offenders. 


|| Two offenders were sentenced to three months’ imprisonment and one offender was sentenced to two 


months’ imprisonment. 


4 A penalty of £5 or one month’s imprisonment was imposed on one offender. 

(ii) Quarries Act.—There were no prosecutions under the Quarries Act during the year, but the following 
prosecutions were instituted against the occupiers of factories and workshops connected with quarries for 
offences against the Factory and Workshop Act :—Eight charges, of which seven convictions were obtained 
and one charge was withdrawn or not proven, for failing to fence securely dangerous machinery. Penalties 


amounting to £25 5s. were imposed. 
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TABLE 60.—Resulis of Examinations for Firemen’s, Examiners’ 
and Deputies’ Certificates and Shotfirers’ Certificates, in the 
Year 1932. 


Note.—Subsection 1 of Section 15 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911, provides that after the first day of 


January, 1913, a person shall not be qualified to be appointed or to be a fireman, examiner, or deputy, 
unless he :— 


(a) is the holder of a first or second class certificate of competency under this Act or is twenty- 
five years of age or upwards and has had at least five years’ practical experience underground 
in a mine, of which not less than two years have been at the face of the workings of a mine ; and 


(b) has obtained a certificate in the prescribed form from a mining school or other institution 
or authority approved by the Secretary of State as to his ability to make accurate tests (so 
far as practicable with a safety lamp) for inflammable gas, and to measure the quantity of air 


in an air current and that his hearing is such as to enable him to carry out his duties 
efficiently ; and 


(c) has within the preceding five years obtained from such approved school, institution, or authority 
as aforesaid, or from a duly qualified medical practitioner, a certificate in the prescribed form 
to the effect that his eyesight is such as to enable him to make accurate tests for inflammable 
gas and that his hearing is such as to enable him to carry out his duties efficiently, the expense 
‘of obtaining which shall in the case of a person employed at the time as fireman, examiner, 
or deputy, be borne by the owner of the mine. 

Shotfirers—The Explosives in Coal Mines Order provides that in mines in which permitted 
explosives are required to be used no person shall be qualified to be appointed a Shotfirer unless, 
having other qualifications, he has obtained the like certificates as to his. ability to make accurate tests 
for inflammable gas and as to his eyesight as are required in the case of firemen, examiners or deputies. 


The provisions as to gas testing and eyesight certificates are not applicable to persons employed in 
mines in which inflammable gas is unknown. 


Particulars of the results of the Examinations under Subsections 1 (6) and 1 (c) of Section 15 of the 
Coal Mines Act, 1911, held during the year 1932 are as follows :— 


SRS RR SS EE ST SE SPS ES SR SS A RE RT 


DIVISIONS. 


Cardiff Midland petad 7 
Scotland Northen: York- North North and 


A : Swansea and 
shire | Midland | Western| Forest So 
of Dean uthern 





A.—RESULT OF EXAMINATIONS FOR FIREMEN’S, EXAMINERS’ AND 
DEPUTIES’ CERTIFICATES (INCLUDING SHOTFIRERS’ CERTIFICATES). 





Number of Candidates presenting 
themselves for examination 3h 247 501 379 257 289 285 61 251 2,270* 


—-. | ——— | | | | | | | ee 


Number who passed in— 
All Subjects for Full Certificate 241 423 309 204 250 163 57 216 1,863 
Subjects qualifying them to act 
ar Firemen at Mines where 
gas is unknown, viz., Air 
Measuring and Hearing .. oe 6 2 








— — 2 4 14 
Subjects qualifying them to act 
as Shotfirers, viz.: Gas Testing ~ 3 — — 5 — 1 11 20 
Total .. 241 432 311 204 255 165 58 231 1,897 
Number who failed in the following 4 
subjects :-— : 
Gas Testing au Se 2 22 5 10 2 42 1 5 8s 
Hearing .. Abe os af 1 — — — — — -- 1 2 
Air Measurement oe ae 1 39 58 35 30 60 2 10 235 
Air Measurement and Gas D 
Testing E a 1 8 5 8 2 16 —_ 3 43 
Gas Testing and Hearing .. _ — — — BT Pe ae ae ms 
Air Measurement and Hearing — _— — _ — 1 — Ly 2 
All Subjects .. Eh 2 1 — — — — 1 — —_— 2 
Totai.. 6 69 63 53 34 120 3 20 373 


* 





B.—RE-EXAMINATION OF PERSONS HOLDING FIREMER’S, EXAMINERS. 
AND DEPUTIES’ CERTIFICATES (INCLUDING SHOTFIRERS). 











Number of Candidates Re-examined 20 300 483 314 783 —- 42 204 2,146 
Number who passed a id 19 293 483 305 774 — 42 202 | 2,118 © 
Number who failed to pass in :— 
Eyesight. . : : 1 6 ea 8 9 — —_— 2 26 @ 
Hearing .. ane oe — 1 — 1 — _ — — 2 
Eyesight and Hearing. . _ — -—— — — —_— — _ —_- 
Total... 1 7 — 9 9 — —_ 2 28 


* Of these candidates 59 were re-admitted to subsequent examinations. Having passed in one or more subjects at one — 
examination they were allowed to take the subjects in which they had failed at a subsequent examination. 
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TABLE 61.— Numbers of Candidates who Atiended the Examina- 
tions for Certificates of Competency and for Surveyors’ Certipi- 
cates in May and November, 1932, the Numbers who Passed, 
and the Percentages of Passes. 






























































First Class. Second Class. Surveyors. 

Examination ; 
Centre. Attend- Per- | Attend- Per- | Attend- Per- 

ed. Passed. |centages.| ed. Passed. |centages.} ed. Passed. |centages. 
| 
May, 1932. 
Edinburgh .. 43 13 30-2 29 | 12 41-4 32 9 28°1 
Newcastle ate 23 6 26-1 25 6 24-0 14 0 —= 
Sheffield as 35 9 2007, 72 31 43-1 34 9 26°4 
Wigan .. ‘Se 12 2 16°6 24 8 33 °3 8 2 25-0 
Cardiff Se: 42 Z 16-6 38 4 10:5 13 3 23-0 
Birmingham .. 13 5 38-4 15 6 40-0 14 4 28-5 
Lotalae: 168 42 25-0 203 67 33-0 115 27 23-4 
NOVEMBER, 1932. 

Edinburgh .. 30 8 26-6 10 2 “20:0 19 J 5*3 
Newcastle at 10 2 20-0 26 ff 26°9 12 1 8:3 
Sheffield AR 33 7 21-2 31 10 32-3 22 5 PPA y 
Wigan .. Bie 6 2 33-3 6 2, 33°3 te) 2 40-0 
Cardiff ae 28 5 i7c9 20 9 45-0 8 4 50:0 
Birmingham .. 9 1 lo 10 4 40-0 8 1 12:5 
‘Lotala:. 116 25 21-6 103 | 34 33:0 74 | 14 18:9 





TABLE 62.—Numbers of Candidates who were Examined by the 
Board for Mining Examinations for Certificates of Competency 
and for Surveyors’ Certificates, and the Numbers who Passed 
1” 1913 and each Year from 1922. 





























First Class. | Second Class. | Surveyors. Total. pe ee 
Examinations (Sn XL RORSERS, | Cat Ee dey RAR ene ay Perea meee es ore 

ees Passed. Hates Passed. gene Passed. — Passed. tia Passed. 
ee a? | 28 @ | 8 | S| Bylo | 
ete) its | xo | es | foe | 17) | Gre. | doa t | 'US4Rn Ie ct 
tae! 350 | 103 | 332 | ‘93 | 111 | a4 | 703 | to2y|%798 | 475 
eeeroce aa (aks [8 |e] tz ge [ate | Bey oer | a 
eer fos [eee | eh ase | ie | ee ie aa or 
1926 November | 359 | 111 | 385 | 105 | 185 26 | 929 | 242 | 929 | 242 
ASS SAE SS Ree ee a ed Ae Ya 
19284 November | 172 | 60 | tat |. ae | io | 26 | aa7 fo isep|bts. | 283 
WP November’| 163 | s7 | ise | a7 | tos | 22 | 408.| tet] 998 | 902 
1930{ November | 164 | 83 | 127 | 83 | 118 | 15 | 409 | 12ap| 971 | 250 
19314 November | 124 | 35 | 183 | 47 | a1 | 12 | 338 | oap| 829 | 212 
19824 November | 116 | 25 | 103 | 34 | 24 | 14 | 993 | ay] 779 | 209 
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TABLE 63.—Pithead Baths at Coal Mines: Accommodation in Use and 
in Course of Construction at 31st December, 1932. 


Note.—Exclusive of accommodation for mine officials only. Full particulars of the bathsincluded in this statement 
will be found in the Annual Report cf the Miners’ Welfare Committee for the Year 1932. 














eres Accommodation of the Baths Provided. 
Equipped with 
Baths.* Pee f 
Employed Jointly 
waigthe at the : by Under 
Papa a In Collieries By sts Colliery the 
course at Colliery Company] Mining 
Com- of December, Total. Com- se a and Industry 
pleted. Con- 1931. pany. | Pun ri District Act, 
struc- Welfare 1926. 
tion. Fund. 
ENGLAND AND WALES. 
Northumberland 8 (3) 1 8,713 7,566 —_ 2,350 400 4,816 
Durham 11 (4) 4 (1) 29,637 30,708 — 2,114 —_— 28,594 
Cumberland and Westmorland 1 1,633 1,916 -—— — — 1,916 
Lancashire and Cheshire a it 4 15,640 15,346 339 — 1,601 13,406 
Yorkshire, South ‘ 24 (4) 3 (1) 49,457 41,253 2,643 9,737 1,813 27,060 
Yorkshire, West 4 (3) 4 (2) 12,924 12,464 — —_— — 12,464 
Nottinghamshire 3 (2) 1 6,301 6,534 —_ — — 6,534 
Derbyshire, North ; Sie 5 (3) 1 11,082 10,580 —_— — — 10,580 
Derbyshire, South ak x2 — —_— — — —_ — — —_— 
Staffordshire, North 6 (5) 2 (2) 10,055 10,716 60 a = 10,656 
Cannock Chase .. 2 3,915 3,576 — —_ — 3,576 
South Staffordshireand Worces- 
tershire 1 (1) —_— 1,375 1,176 — — — 1,176 
Leicestershire .. a a 1 --= 1,005 1,008 — — —_ 1,008 
Warwickshire Ate ae (3) — 3,980 3,504 — — — 3,504 
Shropshire ie a is —= —_ == == —_ — —_— a 
Forest of Dean .. a oe 1 (1) — 1,050 1,056 _ — — 1,056 
Somersetshire .. 6 ye 1 — 334 400 — — — 400 
Bristol ate a eae — — —_ = — — —_ — 
Kent 2 1 4,107 3,939 -- 915 _ 3,024 
South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire .. : : ; 9 12 26,271 25,730 — — — 25,730 
North Wales 1 (1) — 3,207 3,000 — — — 3,000 
Total 93 (30)| 36 (6) 190,686 |} 180,472 3,042 | 15,116 3,814 | 158,500 
SCOTLAND. 
Fife, Clackmannan, Kinrossand 
Sutherland a 5 (1) 1 5,327 4,016 520 — — 3,496 
Lothians (Mid and East) and 
Peebles 4 (1) 1 3,116 - 3,144 140 _ —_— 3,004 
Lanarkshire, Linlithgow, Stirl- 
ing, Renfrew and Dumbarton 17 (11) Si(5) ge V2 13,410 890 —_ —_— 12,520 
Ayrshire, Dumfries and Argyll 2 2 3,039 2,998 = — —_— 2,998 
Total 28 (13) 9 (5) 22,753 23,568 1,550 —- — 22,018 
Great Britain 121 (43); 45 (41)| 213,439 204,040 4,592 | 15,116 3,814 | 180,518 

















* The figures in brackets denote the numbers of baths provided with a Canteen. 
ft Includes one case where the origina! baths are being extended to accommodate women, for whom a Canteen is 


also in course of construction. 
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TABLE 64.—Development in the Sinking of New Pits and Drifts 
in Great Britain in the Year 1932. 


Notr.—The names of Drifts and Small Pits are shown in italics. 


A—COAL MINES ACT. 


(1) Pits STARTED AND COMPLETED. (97.) 


Northumberland : Dewley, Falstone, Fell End, Melkridge, Sunny Rigg, 
Whinfield. Durham: Beamish Park, Gate Cote, Hutton, Loud Hiil, 
Middridge Grange, Mown Meadows, New Morley Harvey, New North End, 
Pennyhill Gate, Quarry House, West. Gumberland : Fortuna. Lancashire 
and Cheshire : Healey Brow, South Grain. North Yorkshire: Hill Top. 
South Yorkshire : Guyder Bottom (Shaft), Hemingfield Downcast, Park 
Wood. West Yorkshire : Chatis No. 3, Gomersall, Holly, Newlane, Norwood 
Green, Upper Cumberworth. North Derbyshire : Bolsover No. 3 Shaft, 
Furnace Hull, Grangewood, Hollis, Marsh Lane, Moreland, Nab Top, 
Peacock, Wingerworth Park. Worth Staffordshire : Brickworks Fooirails, 
Brownfields Footrail No.6, Burley Bridge Footrails, Coal Pit Hill, Grubber’s 
Hill Footrail, Hall End, Hall Lane, Heathcote Road Footrail, Latebrook 
Footrail, Miry Wood, Sandhole Footrails, Sands Footrail, School 
House Footrail, Sladderhill, Talke o’ th’ Hill, Target Wood Footrail, Tower 
Hill, Woodhouse. CGannock Chase: Bentley Lane, Pool Hayes Farm, 
South Cannock. South Staffordshire and Worcestershire : Cotwallend, 
Cricket Field (Orchard), Delph No. 6, Foxyards, Lodge, Turners Lane Delph. 
Shropshire : Borough, Brandiee, No. 5 Clay Level. Forest of Dean: 
Speedwell. South Wales and Monmouth : Blaencwm, Blaengelly No. 2, 
Bridge Level, Coed Level, Cwm Cedfyw Level, Cynon Level, Iron Works 
Level, Loveston, Millbrook, Nanigrenig Slant, Pontcarveg, Twya, Wern- 
caiach (Drift). North Wales: Leeswood Green. Lothians (Mid and East) : 
Fountainhall. Lanarkshire, ete.: Ballochnie No. 4, Bellside No. 2, 
Burnhill No. 8, Chapelhail-Broadlees No. 2, Crossrigg No. 2, Dennyloanhead 
No. 2, Easter Whin, Garthamlock No. 3, Muirhall (Reynolds), Petersburn, 
Wester Bracco. Ayrshire, ete. : Auchengree. 


(II) PITS STARTED AND NOT COMPLETED. (21.) 


Northumberland: Bates Pit. Durham: West Tees Cragwood. 
Cumberland : Range Drift. Laneashire and Cheshire : Midgelden Pastures 
No. 2, Tarbuck Farm. South Yorkshire: Hemingfield Upcast. West 
Yorkshire: Ash Day. South Waies and Monmouth: Slaenlash Slant, 
Felinfran Slant, New Pool Level, Pentwyn. Nerth Wales: Alyn Bank. 
Lanarkshire, etc. : Bzrkhill No. 3, Cateraig No. 2, Damhead No. 2, Drum- 
shangie No. 5, Easter Meadowhead No. 3, Glenrigg, No. 3, Linrigg, New 
Provanhall, Parkneuk No. 2. 


(III) OTHER Pits IN PROGRESS OR SINKING RESUMED. (5.) 


Northumberland : West Wylam (Dukes Hagg Shaft). Durham: 
Chatershaugh (Pumping Shaft), Gumberland : Moorside No. 2. Forest 
of Dean: Northern United. Ayrshire, etc. : Polquhirter. 


(15722) H 
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(IV) Pits COMPLETED (EXCEPT THOSE WHICH WERE STARTED DURING THE 
YEAR). (21.) 


Northumberland : Haltwhistle Moor. Durham: Bryans Leap. Cume - 


berland : Moorside No. 1. South Yorkshire: Haigh. South Staffordshire 
and Worcestershire : Castle Farm. Forest of Dean: Darkhill Endeavour. 
South Wales and Monmouth: Cae Mansel, Farmers Level, Glyndyle, 
Kincoed, Nant-y-capel. Lanarkshire: Auchinlea, Backmuir, Forrest, 
Hillwood, Holehouse, Kittymuir, St. Flannan No. 1, Wester Burnhead 
No. 2, Wester Dunsyston. Ayrshire, etc. : Benbain No. 4. 


B.—METALLIFEROUS MINES REGULATION ACTS 
(I) MINES STARTED AND COMPLETED. (13.) 


Barytes—Scordale (Westmorland). 

Calcite—Outland Head, White Spar (North Derbyshire). 
Chert—Hungry Chert (North Yorkshire). 

Fluor Spar—Starkholmes (North Derbyshire). 

Limestone—S. Bondfield’s, H. Norman’s (Dorset), Guildyhowes (Edinburgh). 
Ochre—Coed-y-Bedw (Drift) (Glamorgan). 

Silica Clay—Alltygarn (Carmarthen). 

Silica Rock-Quartz—Carrock (Cumberland). 

Slate—Candale Moor, Thrang Cragg (Westmorland). 


(II) MINES STARTED AND NOT COMPLETED. (3.) 


Barytes—Moistyn (North Derbyshire), Rhadley (Shropshire). 
Limestone—Bankend (Lanarkshire). 
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APPENDIX B.—PRINCIPAL OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 
RELATING TO THE MINING AND QUARRYING 
INDUSTRIES. 


In the case of annual publications the price given is that of the current 
issue, The price in brackets includes postage. 


Acts. 

Coal Mines Act, 1911. Price, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1914. Price, 4d. (1d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1919. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1926. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Coal Mines Act, 1930. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

_~Coal Mines Act, 1931. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

_- Coal Mines Act, 1932. Price, 1d. (1}d.). 
Coal Mines (Checkweigher) Act, 1894. Price, 4d. (1d.). 
Coal Mines (Weighing of Minerals) Act, 1905. Price, 4d. (1d.). 
Checkweighing in Various Industries Act, 1919. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Coal Mines (Minimum Wage) Act, 1912. Price, 14d. (2d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1887. (Sections 1, 3, 12, 13, 14 and 15). 

Price, 84d. (10d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation Act, 1908. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Coal Mines Regulation (Amendment) Act, 1917. Price, Id. ( 14d.). 
Employment of Women, Young Persons, and Children Act, 1920. 
Price, 3d. (4d.). 
Factory and Workshop Act, 1901. Price, Is. (1s. 2d.). 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1872. Price, 2s. (2s. 1d.). 
Metalliferous Mines Regulation Act, 1875. Price, 4d. (44d.). 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1923. Price, 6d. (63d.). 
Mines (Working Facilities and Support) Act, 1925. Price, 1d. (134.). 
Mining Industry Act, 1920. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Mining Industry Act, 1926. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 1925. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Mining Industry (Welfare Fund) Act, 1931, Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Notice of Accidents Act, 1906. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Petroleum Production Act, 1918. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Quarries Act, 1894. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1923. Price, 6d. (64d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1925. Price, Is. (1s. 1d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1926. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1931. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis and Asbestosis) Act, 1930. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1911: Regulations and Orders relating to Safety and 
Health (issued annually). Price, Is. Ga asaoe 


The following are the more tmportant Regulations of a general character 
appearing in the above volume, separate copies of which may be 
obtained :— 

General Regulations. 


(1) General Regulations of 10th July, 1913. S.R. & O. 748/1913. 
(This is the main code of General Regulations under the Coal 
Mines Act, 1911.) Price, 3d. (34d.). 

(2) Additional Regulations of 30th July, 1920. S.R. &O. 1423/1920. 
(Precautions against Coal Dust and Spontaneous Combustion ; 
Electricity on the Surface; Workings under Moss, &c.) Price, 
4d. (44d.). 

(3) Amending Regulations of 20th November, 1924. S.R. & O. 
1364/1924. (Precautions against Coal Dust). Price, 1d. (14d.). 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS—continued, 


(4) Coal Mines General Regulations (Safety Lamps), 1927. S.R. & O. 
1155/1927. (Amending ss. 33 & 34 of Coal Mines Act, 1911.) 
Price ld. (14d.). 

(5) Coal Mines General Regulations (Rescue), 1928. S.R. & O. 
971/1928. Price, 4d. (5d.). 

(6) Coal Mines General Regulations (First Aid), 1930. S.R. & O. 
91/1930. Price, 2d. (24d.). 


Explosives in Coal Mines : 
Explosives in Coal Mines Order of Ist September, 1913. S.R. & O. 
953/1913. (General Provisions.) Price, 9d. (94d.). 
Amending Orders :— 
Detonators—Storage and use (30th March, 1915). S.R. & O. 
2i6/ 1915... Price, 1d. (14d.), 
Only copper capsule Detonators permitted in fiery 
and dusty mines. (10th November, 1926.) S.R. & 
O. 1404/1926. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Precautions to be taken in the event of a shot missing fire (31st 
August, 1922). S.R. & O. 1000/1922. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Prescribing qualifications of Shot-firers and additional shot-firing 
precautions (Ist September, 1924). S.R. & O. 1016/1924. 
Price, ld. (14d.). 
Horse Killers—Use of Non-Permitted Explosives in (22nd June, 
‘ 1931). S.R. & O. 521/1931. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Electrical Shot-Firing Apparatus—Prescribing the use of approved 
types ofexploders. S.R.&O. 76/1932. Price, 1d. 
(14d.). 
Electrical Shot icine Apparatus (No. 2) Order. S.R. & O. 
1081/1932. Price, ld. (14d.). 
Explosives permitted only for bringing down coal (6th January, 
1932), \ ok & O. 18/1952.° Price 24.°°(242.). 
Explosives in Coal Mines (Cardox) Order. (22nd May, 1933). 
S.R. & O. 485/1933. Price 1d. (14d.). 
{Orders approving particular ‘‘ Permitted Explosives’’ are issued 
| separately. ] 
Ganister Mines : 
General Regulations applying to mines in which ganister is worked 
(1920). S.R. & O. 873/1920. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Managers’ and Under-Managers’ Certificates : 
Rules as to Qualifications of Applicants (1926). S.R. & O. 1738/1926. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Surveyors’ Certificates : 
Prescribing Qualifications of Surveyors (1923). S.R. & O. 816/1923. 
Price, 1d. (14d). 


Safety Lamp Mines : 

Use belowground of Apparatus for the Relighting Electrically of 
Safety Lamps (1912). S.R. & O. 1628/1912. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Search of Persons employed for prohibited Articles (1912). S.R. &O. 
510/1912. Price, 1d. (1}d.). 

Use of Flame Safety Lamps fitted with Self-contained Relighting 
Devices (1929). S.R. & O. 1182/1929. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

[See also General Regulations.] 
{Orders approving particular types of Lamps are issued separately.]} 


Glanders : 
Horses in Coal Mines (Glanders) Order (1923). S.R. & O. 313/1923. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Notice of Accidents Act, 1906: 
Notification of certain classes of dangerous occurrences (1906) 
S.R. & O. 934/1906. Price, 1d. (14d.). 
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GENERAL REGULATIONS—continued. 


Workmen’s Compensation Act and Workmen’s Compensation (Silicosis) 
Acts. The following Orders relating to Silicosis schemes and affecting 
inter alia mines and quarries have been issued :— 


The Refractories Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 
345/1931. Price, 4d. (43d.). 


The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Arrangements) Scheme, 1931, 
S.R. & O. 341/1931. Price, 4d. (43d.). 


The Silicosis and Asbestosis (Medical Fees) Regulations, 1931. 
S.R. & O. 412/1931. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


The Various Industries (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 
3342/1931. Price, 3d. (34d.). 


The Sandstone Industry (Silicosis) Scheme, 1931. S.R. & O. 346/1931. 
Price, 4d. (44d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1930. 


The Central (Coal Mines) Scheme, 1930. Price, 2d. (24d.). 

District (Coal Mines) Schemes, 1930 :— 
Bristol. Price, 2d. (24d.). 
Cannock Chase. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Cumberland. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Durham. Price, 3d. (33d.). 
Forest of Dean. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Kent. Price, 3d. (33d.). 
Kent (Amendment). Price, 1d. (14d.). 
Lancashire and Cheshire. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Midland (Amalgamated). Price, 4d. (5d.). 
Midland (Amalgamated) Amendment, 17 February, 1932. Price 1d. 

(14d.). 
Midland (Amalgamated) Amendment, 7 March, 1932. Price 1d. (14d.) 
Midland (Amalgamated) Amendment, 17th June, 1932. Price, 1d. 
(14d.). 

Northumberland. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
North Staffordshire. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
North Wales. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Shropshire. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Scottish. S.R. & O., 921/S.52, 1930. Price, 4d. (5d.). 
Somerset. Price, 3d. (34d.). 


South Staffordshire (exclusive of Cannock Chase) and Worcestershire. 


Price, 3d. (34d.). 
South Wales. Price, 4d. (5d.). 
Warwickshire. Price, 3d. (34d.). 
Warwickshire (Amendment), Price, 1d. (13d.). 


Midland District Amalgamation Order 28 October, 1930. S.R. & O. 


841/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Form of Declaration of Secrecy prescribed 28 October, 1930. S.R. & O. 


848/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Committees of Investigation (Arbitration) Regulations dated 30 October, 


1930. S.R. &O. 858/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines (Committees of Investigation) Directions dated 30 October, 1930. 


S.R.&O. 9860/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines (National Board) Order, dated 25 November, 1930. S.R. & O. 


1047/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Coal Mines (National Board) Rules, dated 25 November, 1930. S.R. & O. 


1048/1930. Price, 1d. (14d.). 


Rd 5 
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Periodical Reports. 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Secretary for Mines for 1931 (including 
the Annual Report of H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines for the same 
period). Price, 3s. 6d. (3s. 10d.). 


Report of H.M. Electrical Inspector of Mines for the year 1931. 
Price, 9d. (10d.). 


Reports of H.M. Divisional Inspectors of Mines under the Coal Mines 
Act, 1911, for 1932 (issued annually) : 


Scotland Division North Western Division 

Northern Division Cardiff and Forest of Dean Division 
Yorkshire Division Swansea Division 

North Midland Division Midland and Southern Division 


Each Report price, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 


Reports of H.M. Inspectors of Mines and Quarries under the Quarries 
Act, 1894, and the Metalliferous Mines Regulation Acts, 1872 and 1875, 
for dgol- > Price, 9d. -(107.). 


Eleventh Report of the Miners’ Welfare Fund Committee, 1932. 
Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 107.). 


Eleventh Annual Report of the Safety in Mines Research Board, 1932. 
Pricey 25. (Zs» /Zd.). 


Coal Tables, 1924. Return containing Statistics relating to the Pro- 
duction, Consumption, and Imports and Exports of Coal in the British 
Empire and the principal Foreign countries in recent years (H.C. 168). 
Price, is. (ts: 1d.). 


Coal Mining Industry. Quarterly Statistical Summary of Output and 
of the Costs of Production, Proceeds and Profits. Price, 1d. each (14d.). 


Coal Mines Act, 1930. The Working of Schemes under Part I of the Act, 
March Quarter, 1931. [Cmd. 3905.] Price, 3d. (34d.). June and 
September Quarters, 1931. [Cmd. 3982]. Price, 3d. (34d.). December 
Quarter, 1931. [Cmd. 4076.] Price, 2d. (24d.) Year, 1932. [Cmd. 
4224.] Price, 3d. (34d.) 

Metalliferous Mining and Quarrying Industry, Quarterly Return of 
Output and Employment. Price, 4d. each (5d.). 

Preliminary Statement (subject to correction) of the Number of Deaths 
caused by Accidents in and about the Mines and Quarries of Great 
Britain, together with the Isle of Man, during the year 1932. 
Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Return of Colliery Accident Funds in Great Britain raised prior to 
December 31st, 1924, [H.C. 155]. Price, 2d. (24d.). 


List of Mines in Great Britain and the Isle of Man (1931) (issued 
annually), Price, 10s. (10s. 6d.). 


List of Quarries in Great Britain and the Isle of Man (1931) (issued 
triennially), Price, 10s. (10s. 6d.). 


Other Publications. 
Accidents : 
The following are the latest of the Special Reports on Colliery 
accidents :— 

Explosion at Allerton Bywater Colliery, Castleford, Yorkshire, 
by E. H. Frazer, H.M. Divisional Inspector of Mines (10th 

March, 1930). [Cmd. 3659]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
Explosion at Lyme Colliery, Haydock, Lancashire, by F.H. Wynne, 
B.Sc., H.M. Deputy Chief Inspector of Mines (26th February, 

1930). [Cmd. 3698]. Price, ls. 0d. (1s. 2d.). 


(15722) H3 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS.—continued. 


Accidents: (continued). 

Explosion at Wath Main Colliery, Wath-on-Dearne, Yorkshire; 
by Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of 
Mines (24th February, 1930). [Cmd. 3722}. Price, 9d..(11d.}; 

Explosion at Houghton Main Colliery, Yorkshire; by E. H. Frazer, 
H.M. Divisional Inspector of Mines (12th December, 1930). 
[Cmd. 3836]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Explosion at Grove (Brownhills) Colliery, Brownhills, Staffordshire; 
by F. H. Wynne, B.Sc., H.M. Deputy Chief Inspector of Mines 
(1st October, 1930). [Cmd. 3837]. Price, 9d. (11d.). 

Explosion at Haig Pit, Whitehaven Colliery, Whitehaven, 
Cumberland; by Sir Henry Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Mines (29th January, 1931). [Cmd. 3858]. Price, 
Is.0d. (1s.2d.). 

Explosion at Auchinraith Colliery, Lanarkshire; by Sir Henry 
Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (30th 
August, 1930). [Cmd. 3879]. Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Explosion at Newdigate Colliery, Warwickshire ; by Sir Henry 
Walker, -G:BiE.| Lieb l, FwiChier Inspector of Mines (8rd 
September, 1931). [Cmd. 4028]. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Explosion at Bentley Colliery, Yorkshire; by Sir Henry Walker, 
C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (20th November, 
1931). [Cmd. 4106]. Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). : 

Explosion at Llwynypia Colliery, Glamorganshire ; by Sir Henry 
Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (25th 
January, 1932). [Cmd.4150]. Price, Is. 0d. (1s. 2d.). 

Explosion at Garswood Hall No. 9 Colliery, Lancashire; by Sir 
Henry Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines 
(12th November, 1932). [Cmd. 4292]. Price, 2s. Od. (2s. 2d.). 

Explosion at Cardowan Colliery, Lanarkshire; by Sir Henry 
Walker, C.B.E., LL.D., H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines (16th 
November, 1932). [Cmd. 4309]. Price, 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). 


Abandoned Mines : 
Catalogue of Plans: 

Vol. I.—Cheshire, Cumberland, Durham, Lancashire, Northum- 
berland, Westmorland, and Isle of Man. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 

Vol. IJ.—Cornwall, Devon, Dorset, Gloucester, Kent, Somerset, 
Stafford and Worcester. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 

Vol. I1I.—Derby, Leicester, Lincoln, Norfolk, Northampton, 
Nottingham, Oxford, Warwick and York. Price, 15s. Od. 
(15s. 5d.). 

Vol. IV.—Wales, Monmouth, Salop. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 

Vol. V.—Scotland. Price, 15s. (15s. 6d.). 

Supplement to Volumes I, II and III. Additions and Corrections 
to 31st December, 1929. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Supplement to Volumes J, II, III and IV. Additions and 
Corrections to 3lst December, 1930. Price, 9d. (11d.). 

Supplement to Volumes I, II, III, IVand V. Additions and 
Corrections to 31st December, 1931. Price, 1s. (1s. 2d.). 

Supplement to Volumes I, II, III, IV and V. Additions and 
Corrections to 31st December, 1932. Price, 9d. (10d,); 


Coal Prices and Distribution : 

Correspondence between the Mines Department and the Coal Merchants 
Federation of Great Britain, together with the Report of a Confer- 
ence between the Secretary for Mines and the Federation. 
{[Cmd.2117]. Price, 9d. (94d.). 

Report of a Conference between the Secretary for Mines and 


Representatives of the Co-operative Societies. [Cmd. 2185). 
Price, 9d. (93d.). 
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Coal Prices and Distribution : (continued). 


Reports of the Departmental Committee on Co-operative Selling in 
the Coal Mining Industry. [Cmd. 2770]. Price, Is. (1s. 1d.). 


Electric Storage Battery Locomotives : 
Report of the Judges in connection with the competition for the prize 
of £1,000 offered by Mr. Charles Markham. Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 


Fuel and Power: 


National Fuel and Power Committee :— 
Report (September, 1928) (Cmd. 3201). Price, 9d.(10d.). 
Report of the Sub-Committee upon gas legislation (Cmd. 3252). 
Price, Od. (10d.). 
Interim Report of the Gas Legislation Committee (April, 1932). 
Price, 1d. (14d.). Second Interim Report (January, 1933). 
Price, 4d. (S5d.). Final Report (April, 1933). Price, 9d. (10d.). 
Area Gas Supply Committee :— 
Report of Departmental Committee on Area Gas Supply. Price, 
3s. Od. (3s. 2d.). 
Health : 


Investigations in First-Aid Organisation at Collieries in Great Britain. 
By Dr. A. J. Cronin. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Miners’ ‘‘ Beat Knee.” ‘‘ Beat Hand ” and ‘‘ Beat Elbow ’”’: 

Report on, by Professor E. L. Collis, M.D., M.R.C.P., and 
T. L. Llewellyn, M.D. Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 74d.). 
Miners’ Nystagmus Committee : 
First Report. Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 73d.). 
Second Report. Price. 9d. (10d.). 
Third Report. Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Report on the Occurrence of Silicosis among Sandstone Workers. 
Price, 306d. (is.: 7a.) 

Report on an Inquiry into the Occurrence of Disease of the Lungs 
from Dust Inhalation in the Slate Industry in the Gwyrfai District. 
By C. L. Sutherland, M.D., D.P.H., and S$. Bryson, D.P.H. 
Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Report on Investigation in the Coalfield of South Wales and Mon- 
mouth. {Cmd. 3272]. Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Use of the Guss in Somerset Mines :— 

Report of the Departmental Committee on. [Cmd. 3200]. 
Price, -ls;'6d: (1s. 82.): 


Metalliferous Mining : 


.Report of Professsor Henry Louis as to the possibilities of developing . 
the production of gold and other minerals in Merionethshire. Price, 
3d. (33d.). 

Report by the Advisory Committee for the Metalliferous Mining and 
Quarrying Industry on the possibilities of developing or of reviving 
the working of metalliferous and associated deposits in Great 
Britain. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Qualifications of Colliery Officials : 
Report to the Secretary for Mines of the Committee appointed by 


him to inquire into the qualifications and recruitment of Officials 
of Mines under the Coal Mines Act. Price, 2s. (2s. 2d.). 
Reorganisation : 

Report by the Board of Trade under Section 12 on the Working of 
Part I of the Mining Industry Act, 1926. (Provisions for facilitating 
the Reorganisation of the Coal Mining Industry.) [Cmd. 3214]. 
Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Second Report [Cmd. 3454]. Price, 2d. (24d.). 

Third Report [Cmd. 3743]. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Fourth Report [Cmd. 4001]. Price, 1d. (14d.). 

Fifth Report [Cmd. 4193]. Price, 1d. (14.). 


Fd 
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Rescue Regulations Commiitee : 


Report of the Departmental Committee appointed to investigate the 
existing arrangements for the Provision and Maintenance of Rescue 
Appliances and for the Formation and Training of Rescue Corps 
and Brigades. (1926.) Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 7d.). 

Safety Pamphlets : 

No. 4A. Firedamp. How it can be Detected and Measured by means . 
of the Flame Safety Lamp. With 6 Photographs of Gas Caps as 
seen in Spirit Lamps with Round Wick. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


No. 4B. Firedamp. How it can be Detected and Measured by means 
of the Flame Safety Lamp. With 6 Photographs of Gas Caps as 
seen in Oil Lamps with Flat Wick. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


No, 5. Fencing and other Safety Precautions for Machinery at Mines. 
Price, 6d. (8d.). 
No. 6. The use of Chains and other gear for hauling and lifting. 
Price, 6d. (8d.). 
No. 7. First Aid at Mines. Price, 3d. (4d.). 
No. 8. Electric Signalling Systems and Telephones in Mines. Price, 
~ 8d. (34d.). 
Safety in Mines Research Board: 
(a2) Collected Papers and Reports :— 
Volume VI, Papers Nos. 57 to 63 and the Annual Report for 1929. 
Volume VII, Papers Nos. 64 to 72 and the Annual Report for 1930. 
Price of each Volume 7s. 6d. (8s. 3d.). 
Index (separately issued for each Volume). Price, 2d. (24d.). 
(b) The Papers are also published separately and the following is a 
selection of the subjects dealt with. A full list will be found in the Board’s 
latest Annual Report :— 


Paper No. 2. The Application of Stone Dust in Coal Mines. Price, 
Isis. Lap: 


No. 11. Electrical Exploders for Shot-firing in Coal Mines. 
Etice is, (ts, teak 

No. 15, The Limits of Inflammability of Firedamp and Air. 
Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 23. A method of Trapping the Dust produced by Pneumatic 
Rock Drills. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 41. Wire Ropes for Mines: Some Notes Regarding their 
Manufacture and Use. Price, Is. (1s. 2d.). 

No. 42. Firedamp Explosions: The Projection of Flame. 
Part II. Price, 6d. (7d.). 

No. 49. Firedamp Explosions within Closed Vessels: “ Pres- 
Surémilings a Price, ise is. nae 

No. 51. The Testing of Explosives for Use in Fiery Mines. 
Price, 2s.(2s. 2d.). 

No. 52. The Pressure produced on blowing Electric Fuse 
Links and Striking Electric Arcs in Closed Vessels 
(O29). c4P FICE) IS, oS, ahUs 

No. 53. The Ignition of Firedamp (A revision of $.M.R.B. 
Paper No. 8 of 1925). Price, 6d. (8d.). 

No. 60. Flame-proof Electrical Apparatus for Use in Coal 
Mines. Price, 6d. (8d.). 

No. 62. The Ignition of Firedamp by the Heat of Impact of 
Hand Picks against Rocks. Price, 9d. (10d.). 


No. 63. The Propagation of Combustion in Powdered Coal. 
Price, 1s, 3d. (1s: 5d.). 
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Safety in Mines Research Board: (continued). 
Paper No. 64. The Inflammation of Coal Dusts: The Effect of the 
Presence of Firedamp. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
No. 65. A Flame Safety Lamp of High Candle Power. 
7 Price, 6d. (7d.). 
No. 66. Haulage Accidents in Coal Mines. Price, 6d. (7d.). 
No. 67. The pressures produced on blowing Electric Fuse 
Links: The effect of the surrounding atmosphere. 
Price;=Gd.« (7d:): 
No. 68. A Routine Test of the Inflammability of Mine Dusts. 
Price, 6d. (7d.). 
No. 69. The Ignition of Firedamp by Coal Mining Explosives, 
Part I, Gallery Experiments. Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
No. 70. The Ignition of Firedamp by the Heat of Impact of 
Coal Cutter Picks against Rocks. Price, 9d. (10d.). 
No. 71. Spontaneous Electrification in Coal Dust Clouds. 
Price, Od... (74-1, 
No. 72. Tests on Timber Pit Props. Price, 2s. Od. (2s. 3d.). 
No. 73. The Combustion of Coal Dust. Price, 9d. (10d.). 
No. 74. International Conference on Safety in Mines at 
Buxton, 1931. Price, Is. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 
No. 75. Gob-Fires. Part I. Explosions in Sealed-off Areas 
in Non-Gassy Seams. Price 1s. Od. (1s. 1d.). 
No. 76. Gob-Fires. Part II. The Revival of Heatings by 
Inleakage of Air. Price 6d. (7d.). 
No. 77. Pressures Produced by the Striking of Momentary 
Arcs in Closed Vessels. Price 6d. (7d.). 
No. 78. Measurements of the Kinetic Loads on Colliery 
Winding Ropes. Price 1s. 0d. (1s. 1d.). 
Support of Underground Workings in Mines Committee :— 
Paper No. 30. East Midland Coalfield (Yorkshire, Derbyshire, ex- 
cluding South Derbyshire and Nottinghamshire), 
Price, 6d. (9d.). 
No. 45. Coalfields of South Midlands and the South of England. 
Price, 2d. (5d.). 
No. 55. Coalfields of Lancashire, Cheshire and North Wales. 
Price, 2d. (5d.). 
No. 58. Steel Pit Props. Price, 1s. Od. (1s. 2d.). 
No. 61. Coalfields of the North of England. Price, 2d. (5d.). 
What Every Mining Man Should Know :— 
No. 1. Safety in Coal Mines: Some Problems of Research. Price, 6d. 
(8d.). 
No. 2. Gas and Flame. Price, 3d. (4d.). 
No. 3. How some Firedamp Explosions are Prevented. Price, 3d. (5d.). 
No. 4. The Safe Use of Explosives in Coal Mines. Price, 3d. (6d.). 
No. 5, Explosion-Proof Electrical Switch-Gear. Price, 3d. (4d.) 


Safety Lamps: 

Miners’ Lamps Committee: Eleven reports and memoranda, of 
which particulars were given on page 187 of the Tenth Annual 
Report of the Secretary for Mines. 

Report on Tests of Miners’ Flame Safety Lamps fitted with open 
mesh gauzes, carried out at the Mines Department Lamp Testing 
Station, Eskmeals. Price, 3d. (34d.). 

Report on Experiments carried out at the Mines Department Lamp 
Testing Station, Eskmeals, on Miners’ Flame Safety Lamps fitted 
with Pyrophor Internal Relighters. Price, 4d. (44d.). 

Report on an Investigation at the Mines Department Testing Station, 
Sheffield, of the Safety of Miners’ Electric Cap Lamps when the 
Battery is Short-circuited (1929). Price, 2d. (24d.). 
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Signalling : 
Report on an Investigation at the Mines Department Testing Station, 
Sheffield, of the Safety of Certified Mine Signalling Bells when 
Connected in Parallel. Price, 6d. (7d.). 


Trade and Commerce: 


Report of the British Coal Delegation to Sweden, Norway and 


Denmark. [Cmd.3702.] Price, 9d. (10d.). 

Exchange of Notes between H.M. Government in the United Kasedaes 
and the Government of the German Reich. London, April 13th, 
1933. [Cmd. 4297]. Price, ld. (14d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Denmark. London, April 24th, 1933. [Cmd. 4298]. 
Price, 6d. (7d.). 

Convention between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of the Argentine Republic, with Protocol. London, 
May Ist, 1933. [Cmd. 4310}. Price, 3d. (34d.). e 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Norwegian Government, with Protocol and Exchange of Notes. 
London, May 15th, 1933. [Cmd. 4323]. Price, 6d. (64d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Sweden, with Protocol and Exchange of Notes. 
London, May 15th, 1933. [Cmd. 4324]. Pricc, 9d. (10d.). 

Agreement between the Government of the United Kingdom and the 
Government of Iceland. London, May 19th, 1933. [Cmd. 4331]. 
Price, 2d. (24d.). 

Tvansport : 


First Report of the Standing Committee on Mineral Transport (1929). 
[Cmd. 3420]. Price, 2s. 0d. (2s. 2d.). 


Water Dangers Committee : 


Report on the Prevention of Dangers from Accumulations of Water 
or other Liquid Matter. Price, 3s. (3s. 34d.). 
Welfare : 
The Miners’ Welfare Baud! Price, 3d. (5d.). 
Miners’ Welfare Fund. Report to the Secretary for Mines of the 


Departmental Committee of Enquiry (1931). [Cmd. 4236.] 
Price, 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.). 


Royal Commissions. 


Royal Commission on the Coal Industry (1925) : 
Volume 1. Report. [Cmd. 2600.] Price, 3d. (74d.). 
Zz 2. (Parts A. & B.) Minutes of Evidence. Price, 25s. (26s.). 
- 3. (Appendices and Index). Out of Print. 


Royal Commission on Mining Subsidence : 
First Report. The Doncaster Area (1926.) [Cmd.2570.] Price, 3d. 
(34d.). 
Second and Final Report. [Cmd.2899.] Price, 1s. 3d. (1s. 4d.). 
The minutes of evidence taken before this Commission each day have 
been published in separate parts up to and including the 21st day. 
The prices can be obtained on application to H.M. Stationery Office. 


The above-mentioned publications are on sale and can be obtained 
through any bookseller, or direct from H.M. Stationery Office at the 
following addresses :— 


Adastral House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2; . York Street, Man- 
chester; 1, St. Andrew’s Crescent, Cardiff; 120, George Street, 
Edinburgh; and 15, Donegall Square West, Belfast. 
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APPENDIX C. 


LIST OF OFFICIAL COMMITTEES, ETC., IN CONNECTION 
WITH THE MINING AND QUARRYING INDUSTRIES, 
WITH MEMBERSHIP AS AT Ist AUGUST, 1933. 


x 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR COAL AND THE COAL INDUSTRY. 
Appointed under Section 4 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920. 


«. (Vacancy) Chairman. 


Mr. W. Hargreaves 


an ee aaa rs : ppaeetne of Owners of Coal Mines. 


Mr. Evan Williams, dit Vee 


(Vacancy) ] a 
(Vacancy) », Representatives of Workers in or about 
Mr. Herbert Smith, ji P, Coal Mines. 
(Vacancy) 
(Vacancy) a 
Mr. B. Talbot, ca P. : Representatives of Employers in other 
Sir D. Milne Watson, M. ne Industries. 
Liss, B.D. D.L. 
ok © Tillett, Hees.” a f industies. of Workers in other 
ye Industries. 
(Vacancy) 
Col. W. C. Blackett, CB. E., amit Mining Engineers. 
Mr. ile rele is Representatives of Agents or Managers 
Capt. P. Muschamp ay =i or Under Managers of Coal Mines hold- 
Bt oe ing First Class Certificates. 
(Vacancy) Representing Coal Exporters. 
Mr. H.C. Rickett,O.B.E. .. Representing Coal Factors and Merchants. 
sir E. F. Stockton  .. .. Representing those sections of Commerce 


engaged otherwise than in the pro- 
, duction and distribution of coal. 
Mr. T. G. Arnold, J.P. .- Representing Co-operative Traders. 


Prof. Sir J. Cadman, G.C.M.G., 
re LSC: 
Prof. J.S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., neo e the Medical or Other 
D.5¢.7°F- RS: ciences 
(Vacancy) 


Mr. F. C. Starling, Secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE FOR THE METALLIFEROUS MINING AND 
QUARRYING INDUSTRY. 


Appointed under Section 4 of the Mining Industry Act, 1920. 
Mr. R. A. Tuomas, O.B.E., J.P., Chaiyman. 


Major A. Hibbert, D.S.O., M.C. | 
Mr.) 1, Lloyd, J.P. 

Mr. 1. 2easc, |.P... 

Mr. R. E. Westwood, J.P. 
Major W. D. Barratt .. 


Mr. H. Dack, J.P. : 


Representatives of Owners of Iron Ore 
Mines and Quarries. 


Mr. C. Edmonds, eae? EGS 

Mr. H. Nixon, J.P... 

Mr, J. Pickavance 

Mr. W. Sherwood . ; 

ifort bennetts: ~.. .. Representing Workers in or about Tin 
Mines. 

Mri B.J. Fox... a .. Representing the Iron and Steel Industry. 


Representatives of Workers in or about 
Iron Ore Mines and Quarries. 
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Me Ae Wilson: <| 7 Pm. .. Representing Owners of Lead and Zinc 
Mines. 
(Vacancy) “i .. Representing Workers in or about Lead 
and Zinc Mines. 
Prof. H. Louis, M.A.,D.Sc.,etc. |Economic Geologists and Mining 


Mr. F. Merricks, C.B.E. -- Jf Engineers. 

Mr. F. W. Harbord, C.B.E. .. Metallurgist. 

Mr. C. Cookson.. a .. Representing the Non-Ferrous Metal 
Trade. 


Sir K. W. Goadby, K.B.E. .. Representing Medical Science. 
Mr. E. Archer, Secretary. 


| BoarD FoR MINING EXAMINATIONS. 
Appointed under Section 8 of the Coal Mines Act, 1911. 


Major D. H. Currer Briggs, J.P. i 

M.A., Assoc. M. Inst. C.E., 

MIME. .. “ 
Mr. D.F. Davies, J.P., M. LC E. Representatives of Owners, or Agents of 
Mr. J. Hamilton a Mines, or Managers of Mines or Mining 
Mr. S/“Harer Ors: E. ys P., Engineers, 

M.I1.C.E. 
Lt.-Col. G. A. Lewis, C.M.G.. 
Mr. J. Wallwork, M.I.C.E. 


Rt. Hon. J. Brown, PC.) 


O.B.E., |.P. 


Mr. J. G. Hancock, J.P. 
Mr. ie ree J Representatives of Workmen employed 


Mr. Te Rhopson, lak.” at ph Ses ae! 

Mr. Herbert Smith, J.P. ee 

Mr. J. E. Sutton, 2 

sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL. D. H.M. Chief Inspector of Mines. 


Mr. J. Masterton, O.B.E. .. pets 
Mr. J. M. Carey, O.B.E. ' Va, Divisional Inspectors of Mines, 


Prot, J. 5. Haldane, C.H., ea eminent in Mining and Scientific 


Dace F.R.S. Knowledge. 


Sir R. A. S. Redmayne, K.C.B. 
Sir Richard Redmayne at present acts as Chairman of the Board. 
Mr. E. G. Williams, M.B.E., Secretary. 


MINERS’ WELFARE COMMITTEE. 


Appointed under the Mining Industry Acts 1920, 1926 and 1931. 
THE Rr. Hon. Lorp NoEL-BuxTon, Chairman. 
Mr.J. T. Browne erate by the Mining Association 
Mr. Walter Hargreaves, ie D. of Great Britain. 


The Rt. Hon. Lord Aberdare .. freraneraae weg Royasty so Caeee ae 
Mr. Herbert Smith, Be iS 
Mr. P. Lee : 
Mr. E. Edwards. : 
Prof. E. L. Collis, DM. MRCP. 
Sir A. Lowes Dickinson. 

Mr. A. D. Stedman, M.B.E., Secretary. 


Assessors are appointed for the assistance of the Committee by the 
Minister of Health, Board of Education and Secretary for Scotland. 


Nominated by the Miners’ Federation of 
Great Britain. 


y 
- 
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MINERS’ WELFARE NATIONAL SCHOLARSHIP SCHEME 
SELECTION COMMITTEE. 


Soe, by the Trustees of the Miners’ Welfare National 
Scholarship Scheme. 


(Vacancy) Chairman. 


Mr. D. R. Grenfell, M.P. Miss A. Silcox, B.Sc. 
Mr, J. G. Frewin, M.A. Mr. W. H. Moberly, D.S.O., 
Meat of. wibly, DiScl fF Gs. D.Litt., M.A. . 


Mr. A. M. Anderson, Secretary. 


SAFETY IN MINES RESEARCH BOARD. 
Sir EDWARD Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Chairman. 
Major D. H. Currer Briggs, J.P., M.A., Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., 


Assoc. M.Inst. C.E., M.I.M.E. MAGe M.Sc: 
Mr. G. D. Budge. Prof. O. T. Jones, M.A., D.Sc., 
Mr Taeape, MBE. }-P., MP. ERS: 
Prof. S. M. Dixon, M.A., M.Sc., Mr. F. Lee. 
M.Inst. C.E. Mr. C. C. Reid. 
Dr. C. V. Drysdale, C.B., O.B.E., Mr. F. 5S. Sinnatt, MB DSc: 
Ne eR Sy er, Prof. J. F. Thorpe, C.B.E., D.Sc., 
Mr. F. Edmond. MR So 5 GG: 
Mr. R. W. Glass. Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D. 
Prof. J.S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., D.Sc., Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., 
Fics: F.I1.C., F.G.S. 


Mr. G. F. Anderson, M.B.E., M.C., Secretary. 
Mr. E. A. Fowler, Assistant Secretary. 


(Vacancy) Assessor representing Medical Re- 
search Council. 


EXPLOSIVES IN MINES RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
Pror, J. F. THorre, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S., F.1.C., Chairman. 


Dr. C. V. Drysdale, C.B., O.B.E., Lt. Col. R. A. Thomas, C.B.E. 
UOTE OS Sok ins a Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D. 

Mr. W. Rintoul, OLB EAp aC, Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D. Sc’, B.C, 

Mr. G. Rotter, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.I.C. F.G.S. 


Mr. G. Bridgmore Brown, R.D., Secretary. 


SHOT-FIRING SUB-COMMITTEE. 


Pror. J. A. S. Ritson, D.S.O., M.C., B.Sc., Chairman. 


Major D. H. Currer Briggs, J.P., Mr. W. D. Lloyd. 
M.A., Assoc. M.Inst. C.E., Mr. H. F. Smithson. 
M.1I.M.E. 

Major H. M. Hudspeth, D.S.O., Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.1.C., 
M.C., M.Sc. F.G.S. 


Mr. H. Stafford, Secretary. 
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MECHANICAL APPLIANCES COMMITTEE. 


CoLoneEL W. C. Brackett, C.B.E., LL.D., J.P., Chairman. 


Mr. C. P. Sparks, C.B.E. Mr. F. H. Wynne, C.B.E., B.Sc. 
Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.I1.C., 
F.G.S. 
Mr. E. A. Fowler, Secretary. 


WIRE RopEs RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 


Pror. S. M. Dixon, M.A., M.Sc., M.Inst., C.E., Chairman. 


Prof. Sir H.C. H. Carpenter, F.R.S. Mr. B. J. Marson. 
Prof. C. H. Lees, D.Sc., F.R.S. Sir H. Walker, C.B.E., LL.D. 


Rope and Wive Manufacturers’ Representatives, forming a 
Consultative Committee. 


Mr. R. B. Glover. Mr. C. H. McLintock. 
Mr. W. Haggie. Mr. TE. vA; Taylor: 
Mr. C. T. Latch. Mr. H. Smith. 


Mr£P. W. Lee. 
Mr. G. F. Anderson, M.B.E., M.C., Secretary. 


HEALTH ADVISORY COMMITTEE. 


Sir Epwarp Troup, K.C.B., K.C.V.O., LL.D., Chairman. 
Prof. J.S. Haldane, C.H., M.D.,D.Sc., Sir K. W. Goadby, K.B.E. 
F.R.S. Prof. E. L. Collis, D.M., M.R.C.P. 
Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, 
KCB Col eM Bear Ros: 
(E). 
Mr. F. Mallinson, O.B.E., Secretary. 


SPONTANEOUS COMBUSTION (CO-ORDINATION OF RESEARCH) COMMITTEE. 
ProF. J. S. HALDANE, C.H., M.D., D.Sc., F.R.S., Chairman. 


Mr. R. Clive. Mr. L. Holland. 

Mr. J. Ivon Graham, M.A., M.Sc. Mr. F. S. Sinnatt, M.B.E., D.Sc. 

Mr. G. P. Hyslop. Prof. R. V. Wheeler, D.Sc., F.L.C., 
F.G.S. 


Dr. F. V. Tideswell, M.Sc., Secretary. 


MINE RESCUE RESEARCH COMMITTEE. 
Mr. R. CLive, Chairman. 


Mr. J. R. L. Allott, F.S.I. Prof. J. A.S. Ritson, D.S.O., M.C., 

Mr. G. L. Brown. Mr. J. H. Thorne. [B.Sce. 

Prof. J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., Prof. R. ‘V. Wheeler, D.ScZ Rita 
LSc. 4: E.G.S. 

Mr. P. S. Hay, O.B.E. A Representative of the Chemical 

Mr. G. N. Scott, M.Sc. Defence Research Department. 


Mr. E. A. Fowler, Secretary. 


ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON RESCUE WORK AND RESCUE APPARATUS. 
Mr. G. N. Scott, M.Sc., Chaiyman. 


Mr. J. R. L. Allott, F.S.1. Prof. J. A. S. Ritson, D.S.O., M.C., 
Mr. G. L. Brown. Mr.'J. 41. Thorie: [B.Sc. 
Mr. R. Clive. 


Mr. D. S. McCartie, Secretary. 
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OVERWINDING PREVENTION COMMITTEE. 


Mr. F. H. Wynne, C.B.E., B.Sc., Chairman. 


Mr. J. M. Gillans. PIO a Ay oo citson.: D3.0:, S0-C,, 
Mr. B. J. Marson. B.Sc. 
Mr. Humphrey M. Morgans,. Mr. Robert Shirkie. 
B.Sc.(Lond.), M.Inst.M.M., 
M.Inst.C.E., M.I.Min.E. 
Mr. J. E. Henshaw, B.Sc.(Mining), Secretary. 


NATIONAL FUEL AND POWER COMMITTEE. 


(Vacancy) Chairman. 


Mr. Andrew Agnew, C.B.E. Prof. F. A. Lindemann, F.R.S. 

Mr. J. Baker. Sir David R. Llewellyn, Bart. 

Mr. Mark Brand. Mr. C. H. Merz, M.I.E.E., F.R.G.S. 
Sir William Hart, O.B.E., LL.D. Sir Alexander Walker, K.B.E. 

Mr. J. Henderson. Sir D. Milne Watson, M.A., LL.B., 
Mr. Frank Hodges, J.P. BEAD.) Dit 


Mr. W. Palmer, Board of Trade, Secretary. 


STANDING COMMITTEE ON MINERAL TRANSPORT. 


SIR HENRY JACKSON, M.P., Chairman. 


Mr. Duncan Bailey. Mr. P. R. Le Mare. 
Mr. R. Beil, C.B.E. Mr. H. G. Lewis. 
Mr. E. Bevin. Sir James Milne, C.S.I. 
Mr. H. W. Cole, C.B.E. Mr. E. W. Rowntree, C.B.E. 
Mr. F. W. Cooper. Mr. G. S. Szlumper, C.B.E. 
Mr. H. L. Greig. Mr. L. A. P. Warner, C.B.E 
Mr. T. G. Hardie. Mr. E. Wharton. 
Mr. H. J. Heath. (Vacancy) 
Mr. H. V. Hunter, J.P 
Mr. W. D. Duffield, O.B.E., Ministry of Transport \ ae 
Mr. R. J. Moffat, M.B.E., Mines Department Sica ta 


MINERS’ NysTAGMUS COMMITTEE. 


Pror. M. GREENWOOD, D.Sc., F.R.C.P., F.R.S., Chairman. 


Prof. E. L. Collis, D.M., M.R.C.P. Mr. L. Isserlis, D.Sc. 

Prof. M. Culpin, M.D., F.R.C.S. Mr. T. L. Llewellyn, M.D. 

Prof. J. S. Haldane, C.H., M.D., Sir J. Parsons, C.B.E., D.Sc., F.R.S. 
5c), FS. 


Air Vice-Marshal Sir David Munro, K.C.B., C.I.E., M.B., 
F.R.C.S.(E), Secretary. 


COMMITTEES OF INVESTIGATION. 
Appointed under Section 5 of the Coal Mines Act, 1930. 


National Committee. 
ALDERMAN A. Emit Davies, L.C.C., Chairman. 
Mr. NORMAN SMITH, Secretary. 
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COMMITTEES OF INVESTIGATION—continued. 


District Committees. 


District. Chairman. Secretary. 
Northumberland. Mr. M. H. Connolly. } 
Durham. Mr. W. J. Pickering. 
Cumberland. Mr. T. G. Charlton, J.P., 
A.R.I.B.A. 
Lancashire and Mr. L. Hogan, M.B.E., J.P. 
Cheshire. 
Scotland. Mr. G. Morton, K.C., M.A., 
LL.B. 
Midland (Amalgamated) Mr. W. J. Armstrong, J.P. 
Shropshire. Lt.-Col. R. Donaldson- 
Hudson, D.S.O. ‘ 
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CoAL MINES REORGANISATION COMMISSION. 
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Sir Ernest A. Gowers, K.C.B., K.B.E., Chairman. 


Mr. LxDPHoltsJ.P. Sir William E. Whyte, O.B.E., J.P. 
Mr“ jones seb. J.P. oir Felix | Caroline. 


Mr. C. S. Hurst, C.B.,:O. BEY Secrverary. 


Coat Mines NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL BOARD. 
Appointed under Section 15 of the Coal Mines Act, 1930. 
StR HaAarotp Morris, K.C., Chaiyman. 
Col. the Rt. Hon. Sir Louis Arthur Mr. C. Irwin, J.P. 


Newton, Bart. Mr. S. Haré, O.BE., 7.2.2 
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Sir Fred Hayward, J.P. Mr. E. Edwards. 
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APPENDIX D.—CHARTS. 


CuarT I.—Weekly Output of Coal in Great Britain during each of the 
years 1929 to. 1932. 


CHarT IJ.—Output and Exports of Coal and Average Selling Price at 
Pit and Port in Great Britain from 1873. 


Cuart III.—Price of Coal at Pit and Port and Index Number of 
Wholesale Coal Prices during 1929, 1930, 1931 and 1932. 


CHART 1V.—Distribution by Causes of Persons Killed and Seriously 
Injured. 


CHART V.—Number of Deaths from Accidents per 1,000 Persons 
Employed at Coa! and Metalliferous Mines in Great Britain 
from 1873, expressed as a percentage of the average rates per 1,000 
persons employed below and above ground, respectively, in the years 
1890-1899. 


CHART VI.—Mean Annual Death Rate from Accidents per 1,000 Persons 
employed at Coal Mines in the Principal Producing Countries for the 
Periods 1903 to 1912, 1913 to 1922 and 1923 to 1931. 


CHART VII.—(a) Coal Cutting Machines and (b) Safety Lamps in use 
at Coal Mines in Great Britain. 
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CHART I. OQUTPUT4° EXPORTS °F COAL4DAVERAGE SELLING PRICE «PIT 









P SHIL 
MILLION 4%? PORT™ GREAT BRITAIN 1873. erg 
TONS ; 
80 
300 
70 
Ee Tt a) Output 
eesasseuansee= Exports & Foreign Bunkers 
pee es Exports 
250 Average Declared Value, f.o.b, at Port of 
-------------- Average Selling Price at Pit (Shipment. 60 
‘ (from 1882) 
200 50 
40 
1soO 
30 
100 
\VERAGE DECLARED VALUE, F.0.B. 20 
590 
ite} 
oO (oe ee ee eee Ee eee ee fo) 
1875 1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 190S 1910 1915 i920 i925 1930 


Note :—The output of coal in Ireland up to the year 1921 and exports to Irish Free State 
ports from Ist April, 1923, are included. 


CHARTII. PRICE oF COAL at PITann PORT ano INDEX NUMBER or WHOLESALE COAL 
PRICES purine tHE YEARS 1929,1930,1931 anv1932. 






SHILLINGS 
PerTon 
25 
INDEX 
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20 thy BIS a OF 
CE Sac as reac S| I A FONG GR Rasa cat aaa WHOLESALE 
PRICES 
eure = 
[etn case atte ee Sums? y, .O8 teas i PET Nebel DL betel en ecttanttaetenerts 200 
. sue 
15 
jhe: i Waar oe ae 150 
10 
A. PIT PRICE oF ALL COAL DISPOSED or COMMERCIALLY 100 
VALUE of COALEXPORTED: AVERAGE DECLARED VALUE E08. oF ! 
B.  L.All Coal | 
5 IL. Large Steam Coal Shipped ‘ 
C (i) at Cardiff | ; 50 
D (ii)from the Tyne 
E. WHOLESALE PRICES oF COAL|( BoaRD OF TRADE INDEX NUMBER): 
Prices in!913 taken as 100, 
0 0 
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CHART V. NUMBER oF DEATHS FRromACCIDENTS PER 000 PERSONS EMPLOYED at COAL 
AND ME TALLIFEROUS MINES IN GREAT BRITAIN FRoM 1873, EXPRESSED AS A PERCENTAGE 
OF THE AVERAGE RATES PER 1000 PERSONS EMPLOYED BELOW AND ABOVE GROUND, RESPECTIVELY, IN THE 















PERCENTAGE YEARS 1890-1899. PERCENTAGE: 
200 , ~ 200 
R ALL CAUSES — BELOW*~"ABOVE GROUND. 
i ‘ 150 
50 - 50 
; ABOVE GROUND —ALL CAUSES 
50 so 
BELOW GROUND — OTHER CAUSES 
150 A 150 
100 100 
sO = 50 
100 100 
So 150 
FALLS or GROUND 
100 Arm 100 
50 ‘50 
250 250 
200 200 
SHAFT ACCIDENTS 
1sO 150 
100 100 
sO so 
aa EXPLOSIONS o FIRE-DAMP on COAL-DUST ee 
300 300 
250 250 
200 200 
150 150 
100 } — Peat eee fron a Stes Ee Sarton ee oot . Seman wists oe 100 
590 50 
1875 1880 1885 1890 1895 1900 1905 1910 - ISIS 1920 1925 1930 ‘ 


NOTE: PARTICULARS FOR IRELAND ARE INCLUDED UPTO THEYEAR 1921. 
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CHART VI. MEAN ANNUAL DEATH RATE Fe“ACCIDENTS 
PER THOUSAND PERSONS EMPLOYED¢-"™ COAL MINES 1" tre 
PRINCIPAL PRODUCING COUNTRIES 
FORTHE PERIODS 1903 r0l912, 191371922 anv [923 70 193]. 


MEAN ANNUAL ~ 


MEAN ANNUAL DEATH-RATE IN 
COUNTRIES CR Si) a DEATH RATE IN 
ARRANGED ACCORDING 1913 -22 
NUMBER or PERSONS EMPLOYED 


in 1931 
(See figures in brackets) 


GREAT BRITAIN _(877.000) 


1903-12 1913 -22]1923-31 


UNITED STATESoF AMERICA: 
BITUMINOUS COAL MINE 
(See note below) I 


$ 
450.000) 


ANTHRACITE MINES 


(see note below) (139.000) 





GERMANY: (see note below) 
PRUSSIAN PIT COAL MINES 


(excauoine saan) (307.000) 





FRANCE (276.000) —_————= 





BRITISH iNDIA (158.0007 _—_———— 


BELGIUM (153,000) 





POLAND (109.000) 


SAAR (58.000) 


CzeEcHosLovaKiA (57,000) 
SPAIN (49.000) 


NETHERLANDS — (38000) 





DOMINION » CANADA: 


NOVA SCOTIA, ALBERTA (From i309) 
AMO BRITISH COLUMBIA (27.000) 


UNION or SOUTH AFRICA: 


NATAL , TRANSVAAL , CAPE “no 
ORANGE FREE STATE (Fron i911) 


(24.000) 
COMMONWEALTH **AUSTRALIA: 
NEW SOUTH WALES (16.000) 





NOTES. 


In some cases persons employed at mines other than coal-mines are necessarily included, e.g., figures 
for Great Britain include particulars of stratified ironstone, shale and fireclay mines; and for New South 
Wales include shale mines. Colliery clerks are usually included in the case of British Dominions 
and Possessions as they are in Great Britain. In other countries they are usually not included. 


In certain countries, e.g., Germany, the death-rates are calculated upon the relative number of 
“‘full time”’ workers, i.e., the number of men who would have been required had each one attended on 
every working day. 


In the case of the United States of America a similar method of calculation is adopted owing 
to the irregularity of work at the mines. Here the death-rates are based on the assumption that 
continuous employment was found for a year of 300 days for the relative proportion of persons actually 
at work. Thus, if the average number of working days at the mines was 200, the death-rate is calculated 
upon two-thirds of the persons employed. 
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CHART VII. COAL-CUTTING MACHINES AND SAFETY LAMPS IN 
USE AT COAL MINES IN GREAT BRITAIN 


MACHINES (Q) NUMBER ano TYPE oF COAL- CUTTING MACHINES inUSEFRom [90]. machines 


10,000 10,000 


Abus PERCENTAGE 

TOTALOUTPUT | yEap | OF TOTAL OUTPUT 

YEAR | OF COAL CUTBY OF COAL CUT BY 
MACHINES MACHINES 














8,000 8,000 
6,000 6,000 
4,000 4,000 
2,000 2,000 
? minis “Ss 1920 "825 = _ : 


Ped 4 
1905 1910 


(b). NUMBER AND TYPE OF SAFETY LAMPS IN USE FROM 1907 


NOTE :—From Ist January, 1913, Safety Lamps of approved types only 
were required to be used by the Coal Mines Act, 1911, in those mines or parts 
of mines in which the use of Safety Lamps was prescribed by the Act or by 
the regulations of the mines. The three principal types of Safety Lamp in use 
are (a) Flame Lamps having an inner metal chimney, (b) Flame Lamps of the 
Marsaut type and (c) Electric Lamps. Safety Lamps of types which are not 
approved are used solely in mines or parts of mines to which the Safety Lamps 
provisions of the Act of 1911 do not apply. 

Classified particulars of Flame Safety Lamps in use prior to the year 1914 
are not available. 





SAFETY LAMPS SAFETY LAMPS 
1,000,000 1,000,000 
750,000 750,000 
500,000 500,000 
250,000 250,000 





i910 1915 1920 1925 1930 
NOTE :—Particulars for Ireland are included up to the year 1921. 


These charts show the total equipment of the coal mines, whether Coal-cutting 
Machines or Safety Lamps, for the country as a whole subdivided so as to 
indicate the proportion of each kind in use. 

The particulars relate to the end of the year except in the case of chart (d) 
where they relate to the middle of the years since 1929, 
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COLLIERY INSURANCES | 


Mutual Insurance without Assessment. 


OU Neayo) 38 Be eae - £900,000 


WORKMEN'S : 

COMPENSATION INSURANCE | 

Be a cea: Fatal Only 
MOTOR INSURANCE 


Specially r educ ed rates for Collier 


FIRE AND PERSONAL 
| ACCIDENT INSURANCE 





Appl. y to ae cote 
NATIONAL EN ovens” MUTUAL 
sie General. * pee A ciat iy Limited 


_ (Branches in all coils districts) 


Head O 
ee Ps ‘St. Mary Axe, LONDON, E.C.3. 
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Save time and labour | 
INSTALL 
HADFIELD’S 
MODERN | 
sbhiilalabibahig 


TRADE HECLA »* MARK 


4 PATA TETYN 


COLLIERY TUB 


IS EASILY AND QUICKLY . 
REPAIRED IF DAMAGED 
EVERY PART IS. 
INTERGHANGEABLE 
Parewe No. 283394 ee ABSOLUTE DUST PROOF 


COLLIERY & MINING REQUISITES |} 


OF ALL KINDS, including — 


od MINING WHEELS & AXLES, RUNAWAY TUB STOPS, TUB GREASERS, ; 
{+ TUB CONTROLLERS, “SYLAT” PROP WITHDRAWERS, a a Oe 
atc PULLEYS, Ete. 2 foe 


| Speciality : : “HECLA” Three ores Coalbreaker 
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WILL REDUCE. 
YOUR OIL BILL 


OF = 


IT IS WORTH A TRIAL 
HADFIELD "5 woSWECLA 18%" = SUPER SMOOTH — 


yyy MINI 


HOLLOW MINING DRILL STEEL 


ROLLED ON PATENT METAL CORE 
‘RESISTS BREAKAGE | WILL DRILL THE HAR 


HADFIELDS 1 


East Hecla and Hecla Wor! 








